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PLATE I. 


THE SPARS AND RIGGING OF A SHIP. 


1 Head. 
2 Head-boards. 
3 Stem. 
4 Bows. 
5 Forecastle. 
6 Waist. 
7 Quarter-deck. 
8 Gangway. 
9 Counter. 
10 Stern. 
11 Tafferel. 
12 Fore chains. 
13 Main chains. 
14 Mizzen chains. 
15 Bowsprit. 
16 Jib-boom. 
17 Flying jib-boom. 
18 Spritsail yard. 
19 Martingale. 
20 Bowsprit cap. 
21 Foremast. 
22 Fore topmast. 
23 Fore topgallant mast. 
24 Fore royal mast. 
25 Fore skysail mast. 
26 Main mast. 
27 Main topmast. 
28 Main topgallant mast. 
29 Main royal mast. 
30 Main skysail mast. 
31 Mizzen mast. 
32 Mizzen topmast. 
33 Mizzen topgallant mast. 
34 Mizzen royal mast. 
35 Mizzen skysail mast. 
36 Fore spencer gaff. 
37 Main spencer gaff. 
38 Spanker gaff. 
39 Spanker boom. 
40 Fore top. 
41 Foremast cap. 
42 Fore topmast cross-trees, 
43 Main top. 
44 Mainmast cap. 
45 Main topmast 
trees. 
46 Mizzen top. 


CrOss- 


INDEX OF REFERENCES. 


47 Mizzenmast cap. 
48 Mizzen topmast cross- 
trees. 
49 Fore yard. 
50 Fore topsail yard. 
51 Fore topgallant yard. 
52 Fore royal yard. 
53 Main yard. 
54 Main topsail yard. 
55 Main topgallant yard. 
56 Main royal yard. 
57 Cross-jack yard. 
58 Mizzen topsail yard. 
59 Mizzen topgallant yard. 
60 Mizzen royal yard. 
61 Fore truck. 
62 Main truck. 
63 Mizzen truck. 
64 Fore stay. 
65 Fore topmast stay. 
66 Jib stay. 
67 Fore topgallant stay. 
68 Flying-jib stay. 
69 Fore royal stay. 
70 Fore skysail stay. 
71 Jib guys. 
72 Flying-jib guys. 
73 Fore lifts. 
74 Fore braces. 
75 Fore topsail lifts. 
76 Fore topsail braces. 
77 Fore topgallant lifts. 
78 Fore topgallant braces. 
79 Fore royal lifts. 
80 Fore,royal braces. 
81 Fore rigging. 
82 Fore topmast rigging. 
83 Fore topgallant shrouds. 
84 Fore topmast backstays. 
85 Fore topgallant back- 
stays 
86 Fore royai vackstays. 
87 Main stay. 
88 Main topmast stay. 
89 Main topgallant stay. 
90 Main royal stay. 
91 Main lifts. 


92 Main braces. 
93 Main topsail lifts. 
94 Main topsail braces. 
95 Main topgallant lifts. 
96 Main topgallant braces. 
97 Main royal lifts. 
98 Main royal braces. 
99 Main rigging. 
100 Main topmast rigging. 
101 Main topgallant rig- 


ging. 
102 Main topmast back- 


stays. 
103 Main topgallant back- 
stays. 
104 Main royal backstays. 
105 Cross-jack lifts. 
106 Cross-jack braces. 
107 Mizzen topsail lifts. 
108 Mizzen topsail braces 
109 Mizzen topgallant lifts. 
110 Mizzen topgal’t braces. 
111 Mizzen royal lifts. 
112 Mizzen royal braces. 
113 Mizzen stay. 
114 Mizzen topmast stay. 
115 Mizzen topgallant stay. 
116 Mizzen royal stay. 
117 Mizzen skysail stay. 
118 Mizzen rigging. 
119 Mizzen topmastrigging. 
120 Mizzen topgal. shrouds. 
121 Mizzen topmast back- 
stays. 
122 Mizzen topgal’nt back- 
stays. 
123 Mizzen royal backstays. 
124 Fore spencer vangs. 
125 Main spencer vangs. 
126 Spanker vangs. 
127 Ensign halyards. 
128 Spanker peak halyards. 
129 Foot-rope to fore yard. 
130 Foot-rope to main yard. 
131 Foot-rope to cross-jack 
yard. 


1 Fore topmast staysail. 


2 Jib. 

8 Flying jib. 

4 Fore spencer. 

5 Main spencer. 

6 Spanker. ~ 

7 Foresail. 

8 Fore topsail. 

9 Fore topgallant sail. 
10 Fore royal. 

11 Fore skysail. 

12 Mainsail. 

18 Main topsail. 
14 Main topgallant sail. 
15 Main royal. 

16 Main skysail. 

17 Mizzen topsail. 


PLATE II. 


A SHIP’S SAILS. 


INDEX OF REFERENCES. 


18 Mizzen topgallant sail. 

19 Mizzen royal. 

20 Mizzen skysail. 

21 Lower studdingsail. 

21* Lee ditto. 

22 Fore topmast studdingsail. 
22* Lee ditto. 

23 Fore topgallant studdingsail. 
23° Lee ditto. 

24 Fore royal studdingsail. 
24* Lee ditto. 

25 Main topmast studdingsail. 
25 Lee ditto. | 


26 Main topgallant studdingsail. 


26° Lee ditto. 
27 ‘Main royal studdingsail. 
27* Lee ditto. 
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PLATE III. 
THE FRAME OF A SHIP. 


INDEX OF REFERENCES. 


A. Tux OvutTsIDs. 
1 Upper stem-piece. 
2 Lower stem-piece. 
8 Gripe. 
4 Forward keel-piece. 
5 Middle keel-piece. 
6 After keel-piece. 
7 False keel. 
8 Stern knee. 
9 Stern post. 
10 Rudder. 
11 Bilge streaks. 
12 First streak under the wales. 
13 Apron. 
14 Lower apron. 
15 Fore frame. 
16 After frame. 
17 Wales. 
18 Waist. 
19 Plank shear. 
20 Timber heads. 
21 Stanchions. 
22 Rail. 
23 Knight heads. 
24 Cathead. 
25 Fashion timbers. 
26 Transoms. 
27 Quarter pieces 


B. Tur Insipz or tub STERN. 


1 Keelson. 
2 Pointers. 
3 Chock. 

4 Transoms. 


5 Half transoms. 

6 Main transom. 

7 Quarter timbers. 

8 Transom knees. 

9 Horn timbers. 
10 Counter-timber knee. 
11 Stern-post. 
12 Rudder-head. 
13 Counter timbers. 
14 Upper-deck clamp. 


C. Tue InsIpDE oF THE Bows. 


1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Step for the mast. 
4 Breast-hook. , 
5 Lower-deck breast-hook. 
6 Forward beam. 
7 Upper-deck clamp. 
8 Knight-heads. 
9 Hawse timbers. 

10 Bow timbers. 

11 Apron of the stem. 


D. THe TIMBERS. 


1 Keelson. 

2 Floor timbers. 

8 Naval timbers or ground futtocks. 
4 Lower futtocks. 

5 Middle futtocks. 

6 Upper futtocks. 

7 Top timbers. 

8 Half timbers, or half top-timbers. 


PLATE IV. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Sarp.—A ship is square-rigged throughout ; that is, she has tops, and carries 
square sails on all three of her masts. 


Barx.—A bark is square-rigged at her fore and main masts, and differs from a 
ship in having no top, and carrying only fore-and-aft sails at her mizzen- 
mast. 


Brie.—A full-rigged brig is square-rigged at both her masts. 


Hermapnropite Bricg.—A hermaphrodite brig is square-rigged at her fore- 
mast; but has no top, and only fore-and-aft sails at her main mast. 


Topsain ScHoonwr.—A topsail schooner has no tops at her foremast, and is 
fore-and-aft rigeed at her mainmast. She differs froma hermaphrodite 
brig in that she is not properly square-rigged at her foremast, having 
no top, and carrying a fore-and-aft foresail, instead of a square foresail 
and a spencer. 


Forz-anp-art Sonooner.—A_ fore-and-aft schooner is fore-and-aft rigged 
throughout, differing from a topsail schooner in that the latter carries 
small square sails aloft at the fore. 


Sioop.—A sloop has one mast, fore-and-aft rigged. 


HERMAPHRODITE Brigs sometimes carry small square sails aloft at the main; 
in which case they are called Brigantines, and differ froma Futt- 
RIGGED Bria in that they have no top at the mainmast and carry a fore- 
and-aft mainsailinstead of a square mainsail and trysail. Some Topsarn 
SCHOONERS carry small square sails aloft at the main as well as the tore; 
being in other respects fore-and-aft rigged. They are then called Marn 
TopsAIL SCHOONERS. 


Plate lV. 
| 


Fore & Aft Schooner 


Sloop 


Top sail Schooner 
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CHAPTERTI 


GENERAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Construction of vessels—Tonnage and carriage of merchant vessels—Proportions of spars 
—Placing the masts—Size of anchors and cables—Lead lines—Log line—Ballast 
and lading. 


ConstTRUcTION oF VEssELS.—As merchant vessels of the Jarger class 
are now built in the United States, the extreme length of deck, from 
the after part of the stern-post to the fore part of the stem, is from 
four-and-a-half to four-and-three-fourths that of the beam, at its 
widest part. The Damascus, of 700 tons’ measurement, built at 
Boston in 1889, and considered a fair specimen of our best freighting 
vessels, had 150 feet from stem to stern-post, and 32 feet 6 inches 
extreme breadth. The Rajah, of 530 tons, built at Boston in 1837, 
had 140 feet length, and 30 feet beam ;—being each in lenge. about 
four and six-tenths their beam. 

A great contrast to this proportion is exhibited in the most recent 
statistics (1841) of vessels of the same tonnage in the English navy ; 
as the following table will shew :— 


Tons. Deck. Beam. Proportion. 
Dido 734 120 ft. O70 tts 6 ie ove 
a's Pilot 492 105 ,, Sr ats kdl 
Alert 358 9 me DO serch st tO eG 
aad clean {Damascus 694 150 ,, fat sa PUN yse eee OU 
men. Rajah 531 140 ,, OU yeas: 4°66 


These may, perhaps, be considered the extremes of ship-building ; 
and between these there is every grade of difference. 
TONNAGE AND CARRIAGE OF MercHaAnt VEssELs.—The amount a 
vessel will carry in proportion to her tonnage, depends upon whether, 
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and to what extent, she is full or sharp built. A sharp-built vessel 
of 800 tons’ measurement, will carry just about her tonnage of 
measurement goods. <A sharp-built vessel of 200 tons or under, 
would probably carry less than her measurement. If over 400 tons, 
she would increase gradually to fifty per cent. above her measure- 
ment. A sharp-built vessel of 600 tons, is generally rated at 900 
tons’ carriage. A full-built vessel of 300 tons, after the latest model 
of American freighting vessels, will carry 525 tons, or seventy-five 
per cent. above her measurement; and one of 500 tons would carry 
full double her measurement. 
The following table may give a pretty fair average :— 


TONS OF MEASUREMENT GOODS. 


Tonnage. Full-built. Sharpebuilt. 
300 (:75) 525 (00) 3800 
400 (80) 725 (-40) 560 
500 (1:00) 1000 (50) 750 
600 (1°33) 1400 (50) 900 


Proportions oF Spars.—There is no particular rule for sparring 
merchant vessels; some being light, and others heavy-sparred; and 
some having long topmasts and short lowermasts, and others the 
reverse. The prevailing custom now is, to spar them lightly; the 
mainyard being little less than donble the beam; and the others 
proportioned by the main. Most merchant vessels now have the 
yards at the fore and main of the same size, for convenience in shift- 
ing sails; so that the same topsail may be bent on either yard. 


The following table, taken from the “ Seamen's Manual,” will - 


shew the average proportions of the spars of merchant vessels of 
the largest class, as formerly built :— 


Mainmast, two-and-a-half times the ship’s beam. 
Foremast, eight-ninths of the mainmast. 

Mizzenmast, five-sixths of the mainmast. 

Bowsprit, two-thirds of the mainmast. 

Topmasts, three-fifths of the lowermasts. 
Topgallant-masts, one-half the length of their topmasts. 
Jibboom, the length of the bowsprit. 
Mainyard, twice the beam. 

Foreyard, seven-eighths of the mainyard, 
-Maintopsail-yard, two-thirds of the mainyard. 
Foretopsail-yard, two-thirds of the foreyard. 
Crossjack-yard, the length of the maintopsail-yard. 
Topgallant-yards, two-thirds of the topsail-yards. 
Mizzentopsail-yard, the length of the maintopgallant-yard. 
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PROPORTIONS OF SPARS. 


Royal-yards, two-thirds of the topgallant-yards. 

Spritsail-yard, five-sixths of the foretopsail-yard. 

Spanker-boom, the length of the maintopsail-yard. 
' Spanker- gaff, two-thirds of the boom. 


For the thickness of the spars, the same book allows for the 
lower masts one inch and a-quarter diameter at the partners, for 
every three feet of length; and nine-tenths in the middle and two- 
thirds under the hounds, for every inch at the partners. 
yards, one inch at the slings, and half an inch at the yard-arms, 


within the squares, for every four feet of the length. 


For the 


For the breadth 


of the maintop, one-half of the beam, and of the foretop, eight-ninths 


of the maintop. 


The following are the proportions of the spars of the ship Damascus, 
before mentioned, built in 1839 :— 


Mainmast 74 ft. Head 11 ft. 6 in. Size 26 in. 
Foremast Onis. Lt Tt.” 6 ID, pe 2bein 
Mizzenmast oe ie i eae Sst Gini Ay Cok Sint 
Main and fore-topmasts 41 ft. _,, 6 ft. 6in. 4, 142 in. 
Mizzen topmast See tbesl 5, 5 ft. » 94 in, 
Maintopgallant-mast 23 ft. (15 ft. with 2 feet head) 94 in, 
Foretopgallant-maste 21ft, 14 ft. ,, 2 ,, ,, 5, 94 in. 
Mizzentopgallant-mast 17 ft. 11 ft. ,, 18 in. ,, 

Main and fore-yards 60 ft. yard-arms 2 ft. 6 in. 

Main and foretopsail-yards 48 ft. ,, ,,. 8 ft. 6 in. 
Maintopgallant-yard Seiler 55 Pr : ft. 
Foretopgallant ,, aah 55 sy habe bbs 

Mainroyal a, rt ak anne siiio, date G. 1a 
Foreroyal a 2 ettres,, pide Lie OF tats 
Mainskysail 4. VET 

Foreskysail “4 15 ft. 

Crossjack x 44 ft. ,, Peas tts 
Mizzentopsail __,, su a ee epely fez Gein: 
Mizzentopgallant ,, Zorths is Pet Os in: 
Mizzenroyal Fe 16 ft. 

Mizzenskysail _,, 10 ft. 

Bowsprit, out-board 27 ft. Size 26 in. 
Jibboom 42'ft. Head 3 ft. » 14d in. 
Flying jibboom 40 ft. ay Betty. 6: ine 

Mainpole 12 ft., 10 above royal-mast, 5 in. in cap. 
Forepole ) Sr ee ee ‘3 Seth Be tor, Ys 
Mizzenpole CN oy Ca is y, 

Spanker-boom 40 ft. 


4 PLACING MASTS—-ANCHORS AND CABLES. 


Spanker-gaff 30 ft. 

Swinging-booms 40 ft. 

Topmast studdingsail-booms 34 ft. 

Topgallant studdingsail-booms 27 ft., yards for do. 17 ft. 


Pracine THE Masts.—For a full-built ship, take the ship’s ex- 
treme length, and divide it into sevenths. Place the foremast one- 
seventh of this length from the stem; the maininast three-sevenths 
from the foremast, and the mnigecnet two-sevenths from the main- 
mast. If a vessel is sharp built, and her stem and stern-post rake, 
‘her foremast should be further aft, and her mizzenmast further 
forward, than the rule of sevenths would give. A common rule for 
placing the foremast, is to deduct three-fifths of a ship’s beam from 
her length, for the curvature of the keel forward, which is called the 
keel-stroke, and place the mast next abaft the keel-stroke. 

SizE oF ANCHORS AND CaBLes.—Various rules have been adopted 
for the weight of a ship’s anchors. A vessel of 100 tons will 
generally have a best bower of 6 cwt. and a small bower of 5 ewt., — 
the weight of both being eleven pounds to a ton of the vessel. As ~ 
a vessel increases in size, the proportion diminishes. A vessel of — 
700 tons will usually carry a best bower of 27 ecwt. and a small 
bower of 24 cwt.; the weight of both being seven-and-a-half pounds 
to a ton of the vessel. The stream should be a little more than one- ~ 
third the weight of the best bower. The anchor-stock should be ~ 
the length of the shank; its diameter should be half that of the 
ring, and its thickness one inch at the middle and half an inch at ~ 
each end for every foot in length. Chain cables are usually ninety © 
fathoms in length, for large-sized vessels, and sixty for small vessels, 
as schooners and sloops. The regulation of the United States Navy ~ 
for chain cables, is one inch and a-half for a sloop of war, and one- 
and-a~-quarter for brigs and schooners. In the merchant service, a | 
ship of 400 tons wonld probably have a best bower cable of one- — 
and-five-sixths, and a working bower of one-and-a-quarter inches. A 
ship of 700 tons would have a best bower of one-and-five-eighths, | 
and a working bower of one-and-a-half inches. Chain cables have © 
a shackle at every fifteen fathoms, and one swivel at the first” 
shackle. Some have two swivels; and formerly they were made» 
with a swivel between each shackle. ; 

Lxrap-LiInEs.—The hand-lead weighs usnally seven pounds, and) 
the hand-line is from twenty to thirty fathoms in length. The” 
deep-sea-lead (pro. dipsey) weighs from fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty pounds ; and the deep-sea-line is from ninety to one hundred © 
and ten fathoms. The proper way to mark a hand-line is, black 
leather at 2 and 3 fathoms; white rag at 5; red rag at 7; wide 
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strip of leather, with a hole in it, at 10; and 18, 15 and 17 marked 
like 3, 5 and 7; two knots at 20; 3 at 30; and 4 at 40; with 
single pieces of cord at 25 and 35. 

The deep-sea-line has one knot at 20 fathoms, and an additional 
knot at every 10 fathoms, with single knots at each intermediate 
5 fathoms. It sometimes has a strip of leather at 10 fathoms, and 
from 3 to 10 is marked like the hand-line. 

Log-tive.—The rate of a ship’s sailing is measured by a log-line 
and a half-minute-glass. The line is marked with a knot for each 
mile; the real distance between each knot being, however, 1-120th 
of a mile, since a half-minute is 1-120th of an hour. <A knot being 
thus the same portion of a mile that a half-minute is of an hour, the 
number of knots carried off while the glass is running out will shew 
the number of miles the vessel goes in an hour. Many glasses, 
however, are made for twenty-eight seconds, which, of course, 
reduces the number of feet for a knot to forty-seven and six-tenths. 
But as the line is liable to stretch, and the glass to be affected by 
the weather, in order to avoid all danger of a vessel’s overrunning 
her reckoning, and to be on the safe side, it is recommended to 
mark forty-five feet to a knot for a twenty-eight-second glass, 
About ten fathoms is left unmarked next the chip, called stray-line. 
The object of this is that the chip may get out of the eddy under 
the stern, before the measuring begins. The end of the stray-line is 
marked by a white rag, and the first knot is forty-five or forty-seven 
feet from the rag. A single piece of cord or twine is put into the 
line for the first knot, one knot for the second, two for the fourth, 
three for the sixth, and So on, a single Dee of cord being put in at 
the intermediate knots. 

~Batiast AnD Lapine.—A ship’s behaviour, as the phrase. is, 
depends as much upon the manner in which she is loaded and 
ballasted, as upon her model. It is said that a vessel may be pre- 
vented from rolling heavily, if, when the ballast is iron, it is stowed 
up to the floor-heads; because this will bring the ship back, after 
she has inclined, with less violence, and will act upon a point but 
little distant from the centre of gravity, and not interfere with her 
stiff carrying of sail. The cargo should be stowed with the weightier 
materials as near as possible to the centre of gravity, and high or 
low, according to the build of the vessel. If the vessel is full and 
low-built, the heavy articles should be stowed high up, that the 
centre of gravity may be raised and the vessel kept from rolling too 
much, and from being too laborsome. But a narrow, high-built 
vessel should have the heavy articles stowed low and near the 
keelson, which will tend to keep her from being crank, and enable 
her to carry sail to more advantage. 
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CHAPTER (ii 


CUTTING AND FITTING STANDING RIGGING. 


Measuring and cutting lower rigging and lower fore-and-aft stays—Fitting the same— 
Measuring, cutting, and fitting topmast rigging, stays and backstays—Jib, topgallant 
and royal stays—Ratling down rigging—Cutting and fitting lifts, foot-ropes, brace- 
block straps, and pennants—Breast-backstays. 

Ourrine Lowrer Ricernc.—Draw a line from the side of the partners 

abreast of the mast, on the deck, parallel to the channels, and to ex- 

tend as farvaft as they do. On this line mark the places of each 
dead-eye, corresponding to their places against the channels. Send 

a line up to the mast-head, and fasten it to the mast by a nail above 

the bibbs, in a range with the centre of the mast, and opposite to 

the side the channel line is drawn upon. Then take the bight of 
the line around the forward part of the mast, and fasten it to the 
mast by a nail, opposite the first nail, so that the part between the 
nails will be half the circumference of the mast-head; then take the 
line down to the mark on the channel line for the forward dead-eye, 
and mark it as before; and so on, until you have got the distance 
between the mast and each mark on the channel line. Now cast off 
the line from the mast-head, and the distance between the enu of 
the line and each mark will give you the length of each shroud from 
the lower part of the mast-head. And, to make an allowance for 
one pair of shrouds overlaying another, you may increase the length — 
of the pair put on second, that is, the larboard forward ones, by ~ 
twice the diameter of the rigging; the third pair by four times; 
and so on. 

The size of the lower rigging should be as much as eight-and-a- 
half inches for vessels of seven or eight hundred tons, and from 
seven-and-a-half to eight for smaller vessels, over three hundred 
tons. | 

For the length of the fore, main, and mizzen stays and spring- — 
stays, take the distance from the after part of the mast-head to ~ 
their hearts, or to the place where they are set up, adding once the 
length of the mast-head for the collar. 

The standing stays should be once and half the circumference of 
the shrouds. 

Firrinc Lower Ricersa.—Get it on a stretch, and divide each 
pair of shrouds into thirds, and mark the centre of the middle third. 
Tar, worm, parcel, and serve the middle third. Parcel with the lay 
of the rope, working toward the centre; and serve against the lay, 
beginning where you left off parcelling. Serve as tant as possible. 
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In some vessels the outer thirds of the swifters are served; but 
matting and battens are neater and more generally used. 

Formerly the middle third was parcelled over the service, below 
the wake of the futtock staff. Mark an eye at the centre of the 
middle third, by seizing the parts together with a round seizing. 
The eye of the pair of shrouds that goes on first should be once and 
a-quarter the circumference of. the mast-head; and make each of the 
others in succession the breadth of a seizing larger than the one 
below it. Parcel the score of the dead-eye, and heave the shroud 
taut round it, turning in with the sun, if right-hand-laid rope, and 
against the sun if hawser-laid; then pass the throat seizing with 
nine or ten turns, the outer turns being slacker than the middle ones. 
Pass the quarter seizings half way to the end, and then the end 
seizings, and cap the shroud, well tarred under the cap. Make a 
Matthew Walker knot in one end of the lanyard, reeve the other end 
out through the dead-eye of the shroud, beginning at the side of the 
dead-eye upon which the end of the shroud comes, and zn through 
the dead-eye in the channels, so that the hauling part of the lanyard 
may come in-board and on the same side with the standing part of 
the shroud. Ifthe shroud is right-hand-laid rope, the standing part 
of the shroud will be aft on the starboard, and forward on the lar- 
board side; and the reverse, if hawser-laid. 

The neatest way of setting up the lower fore-and-aft stays, is by 
reeving them down through a bull’s eye, with tarred parcelling upon 
the thimble, and setting them up on their ends, with three or four 
seizings. The collar of the stay is the length of the mast-head, and 
is leathered over the service. The service should go beyond the 
wake of the foot of the topsail, and the main-stay should be served 
in the wake of the foremast. The main and spring stays usually 
pass on different sides of the foremast, and set up at the hawse- 
pieces. 

The bolsters under the eyes of the rigging should always be 
covered with tarred parcelling, marled on. 

The starboard forward shroud goes on first; then the larboard ; 
and so on. The fore stay and spring stay go over the shrouds ; 
and the head stays always goes over the back stays. 

Currine AnD Firrinc Topmast Riacrnc.—For the forward shroud, 
measure from the hounds of the topmast down to the after part of 
the lower trestle-trees, and add to that length half the circumference 
of the mast-head at the hounds. The eye is once and a-quarter the 
circumference of the mast-head. The topmast rigging in size should 
be three-fifths of the lower rigging. For the topmast back stays, 
measure the distance from the hounds of the mast down to the 
centre of the deck, abreast of their dead-eyes in the channels, and 
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add to this length one-half the circumference of the mast-head. 
Add to the length of the larboard; pair, which goes on last, twice 
the diameter of the rope. ‘The size of the fore and main topmast 
backstays is generally ‘one-quarter less than that of the lower 
rigging; and that of the mizzentopmast backstays the same as that 
of the maintopmast rigging. The size of the topmast stays should 
be once and a-quarter that of the rigging. The topmast rigging is 
fitted in the same manner as the lower.’ The backstays should be 
leathered in the wake of the tops and lower yards. The breast- 
backstays are turned in upon blocks instead of dead-eyes, and 
set up with a luff purchase. The foretopmast stay sets up on 
the starboard, and the spring stay on the larboard side of the 
bowsprit. 

All the fore-and-aft stays are now set up on their ends, and 
should be leathered in their nips as well as in their eyes. 

The maintopmast stay goes through a heart or thimble at the 
foremast-head, or through a hole in the cap, and sets up on deck or 
in the top; and the mizzentopmast stay sets up at the mainmast- 
head, above the rigging. 

JIB, TOPGALLANT, AND Royau Riacine.—The jib stay sets up on 
its end on the larboard side of the head, and is served ten feet from 
the boom, and its collar is leathered like that of the topmast stay. 
The gaub lines or back ropes go from the martingale in-board. The 
guys are fitted in pairs, rove through straps or snatches on the 
spritsail yard, and set up to eye-bolts inside or abaft the cat-heads. 
Tis foot-ropes are three-quarters the length of the whole boom, and 
go over the boom-end with a cut splice. Overhand knots or Turks- 
heads should be taken in them at equal distances, to prevent the men | 
from slipping, when laying out upon them. 

The most usual method of fitting topgallant rigging in merchant- 
men, is to reeve it through holes in the horns of the cross-trees, then 
pass it between the topmast shrouds over the futtock staff, and set 
it up at an iron band round the topmast, just below the sheave- 
hele ; or else down into the top, and set it up there. To get the 
length of the starboard forward shroud, measure from the topgallant- 
mast-head to the heel of the topmast, and add one-half the circum- 
ference of the topgallantmast-head. Its size should be about five- 
sevenths of the topmast rigging. Each pair of shrouds should be 
served below the futtock staves. They are fitted like the topmast 
shrouds. The fore-and-aft stays of long topgallant masts go with 
eyes, and are served and leathered in the wake of the foot of the 
sails. The foretopgallant stay leads in on the starboard side of the 
bowsprit, and sets up to a bolt at the hawse-piece; the main leads 
through a chock on the after-part of the foretopmast cross-trees, 
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and sets up in the top; and the mizzen usually through a thimble 
on the main cap, and sets up on its end. 

The topgallant backstays set up on their end, or with lanyards in 
the channels; and for their length measure from the mast-head to 
the centre of the deck, abreast the bolt in the channels. 

The royal shrouds, back stays, and fore-and-aft stays, are fitted 
like those of the topgallant masts, and bear the same proportion to 
them that the topgallant bear to the topmast. The fore royal stay 
reeves through the outer sheave-hole of the flying jibboom, and 
comes in on the larboard side; the main through a thimble at the 
fore crossjack-trees; and the mizzen through a thimble at the 
maintopmast cap. The flying-jibstay goes in on the starboard 
side, and sets up like the jibstay. The gear of the flying-jibboom 
is fitted like that of the jibboom. 

Ratiine.—Swift the rigging well in, and lash handspikes or boat’s 
oars outside at convenient distances, parallel with the shear-pole. 
Splice a small eye in the end of the ratlin, and seize it with yarns 
to the after shroud on the starboard side and to the forward on the 
larboard, so that the hitches may go with the sun. Take a clove 
hitch round each shroud, hauling well taut, and seize the eye of the 
other end to the shroud. The ratlins of the lower rigging should be 
thirteen, and of the topmast rigging eleven inches apart, and all 
square with the shear-pole. 

STranpinc Ricemne or tHE Yarps.—tThe first thing to go upon 
the lower. yard-arm, next the shoulder, is the head-earing strap ; 
the next, the foot-ropes; next, the brace-block; and lastly, the 
lift. The foot-ropes go with an eye over the yard-arm, are rove 
through thimbles in the end of the stirrups (sometimes with Turks- 
heads, to prevent their slipping), and are lashed to bolts or thimbles, 
but now usually to the iron trusses. The stirrups fit to staples in 
the yard, with an eye-splice. The lifts should be single, and fitted 
with an eye over the yard-arm, and lead through a single block at 
the mast-head, and set up by a gun or luff tackle purchase, with 
the double block hooked to a thimble or turned in at the end, and 
the lower block to an eye-bolt in the deck. Instead of brace- 
blocks on the fore and main yards, brace pennants fitted over the 
yard-arm with an eye are neater. The latest and neatest style of 
rigging lower yards is to have a strong iron band with eyes and 
thimbles round each yard-arm, close to the shoulder, and then fit 
the lift, foot-rope, and brace-pennant, each to one of these eyes, with 
an eye-splice round the thimble or with a hook. The lower lifts 
now, for the most part, cross each other over a saddle upon the 
cap, instead of going through blocks. 

The inner ends of the foot-ropes to the topsail, topgallant and 
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royal yards, cross each other at the slings; and on the topsail yard 
there are Flemish-horses, spliced round thimbles on the boom-iron, 
and the other end seized to the yard, crossing the foot-rope. A 
neater mode is to hook the outer end of the Flemish-horse, so that 
it may-be unhooked and furled in with the sails when in port. 
Next to the foot-ropes go on the brace-blocks, and lastly, the lifts. 
The rigging to the topgallant and royal yards is fitted similarly to 
that upon the topsail, except that there is nothing over the yard- 
arms but foot-rope, brace and lift. The brace to the royal yard fits 
with an eye. ‘The reef-tackle, studding-sail halyard, and other 
temporary blocks, are seized to the lower and topsail yard-arms by 
open straps, so that they may be removed without taking off the 
lift. The topgallant studding-sail halyard block is often hooked to 
the boom-iron, under the yard. 

The foot-ropes to the spanker-boom should be half the length of 
the boom, going over the end with a splice, covered with canvas, 
and coming in one-third of the way to the jaws, and seized to the 
boom by a rose-seizing through an eye-splice. The next to go over 
the boom-end are the guys, which are fitted with a cut-splice covered 
with canvas, and have a single block turned in at their other ends. 
To these single blocks are luff or gun-tackle purchases, going to the 
main brace-bumpkin. Their length should be two-fifths that of the 
boom. The topping-lifts are usually hooked into a band or spliced 
into bolts about one-quarter the distance from the outer end of the 
boom, and reeve through single blocks under the top, with a 
double or single block at their iower ends. 

All the splices and seizings of the standing rigging should be 
covered with canvas, if possible, except in the channels and about 
the head, where they are too much exposed to the washing of water. 
A vessel looks much neater for having the ends of the rigging, where 
eyes are spliced, or where they are set up on their ends aloft or on 
deck, covered with canvas, and painted white or black, according 
to the place where they are. The lanyards and dead-eyes of the 
smaller rigging which sets up in the top may also be covered with 


canvas. The lanyards, dead-eyes, and turnings-in of the rig- . 


ging in the channels, should always be protected by scotchmen 
when at sea, and the forward shroud should be matted or battened 
all the way up to the futtock staves. 

In some smaller merchantmen the lower rigging is not unfre- 
quently set up upon its end to bolts in the rail. This is very incon- 
venient on many accounts, especially as all the seizings have to be 
come up with, and the nip of the shroud altered, whenever it is at 
all necessary to set them taut. This soon defaces and wears out 
the ends; while, with dead-eyes, only the lanyards have to be come 
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up with. Some vessels set up their lower rigging with dead-eyes 
upon the rail. This is convenient in setting them up in bad weather, 
but does not give so much spread as when set up in the channels, 
and presents a more complicated surface to the eye. If the rigging 
is fitted in this way, you must deduct the height of the rail above 
the deck from the measure before given for cutting it. 

BREAST-BACKSTAYS.—It is not usual now for merchant vessels to 
carry topmast breast-backstays. If they are carried, they are spread 
by out-riggers from the top. Topgailant and royal breast-backstays 
are used, and are of great assistance in sailing on the wind. There 
are various ways of rigging them out, of which the following is 
suggested as a neat and convenient one. Have a spar fitted for an 
out-rigger, about the size of one of the horns of the cross-trees, with 
three holes bored in it, two near to one end, and the third a little the 
other side of the middle. Place it upon the after horn of the cross- 
tree, with the last-mentioned hole over the hole in the end of the 
horn of the cross-tree, and let the after topgallant shroud reeve 
through it. Reeve the topgallant and royal breast-backstays through 
the outer holes, and set them up by a gun-tackle purchase, in the 
channels.* The inner end of the out-rigger should fit to a cleat, 
and be lashed to the cross-tree by a lanyard. When the breast- 
backstays are to be rigged in, cast off the lanyard, and let the out- 
rigger slue round the topgallant shroud for a pivot, the inner end 
going aft, and the outer end, with the backstays, resting against the 
forward shroud. One of these out-riggers should be fitted on each 
side, and all trouble of shifting over, and rigging out by purchase, 
will be avoided. 
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FITTING AND REEVING RUNNING RIGGING. 


Fore braces—Main braces—Crossjack braces—Fore, main, and mizzentopsail braces— 
Fore, main, and mizzen topgallant and royal braces—Trusses~ Topsail tyes and 
halyards—Topgallant and royal halyards—Peak and throat halyards—Spanker brails 
—Fore and main tacks and sheets—Topsail, topgallant, and royal sheets and clewlines 
—Reef-tackles—Clew-garnets—Fore and main buntlines, leachlines, and slablines— 
Topsail clewlines and buntlines—Bowlines. 


To REEVE A BRACE, begin on deck, and reeve to where the standing 
part is made fast. The fore braces reeve up through a block on the 
mainmast just below the rigging, down or in through the brace- 
block on the yard or at the end of the pennant, and the standing part 


* The royal breast-backstay may be used as the fall of the purchase. 
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is brought through the cheeks of the mast with a knot inside. The 
neatest way for reeving the mazn brace is out through a single block 
on the brace-bumpkin, ouf through the brace-pennant-block, 7 
through an outer block on the bumpkin, and seized to the strap of 
the pennant. Another way is out through the bumpkin block, out 
or down through the pennant block, and secure the end to the 
bumpkin or to the fashion-piece below. 

The crossjack braces reeve up through blocks on the after shroud 
of the main rigging, up through blocks on the yard, one-third of the 
way in from the yard-arm, and are seized to a bolt in the main- 
mast, or to the after shroud again. 

The foretopsail braces reeve up through the blocks secured to the 
bibbs at the mainmast-head, 7m through the span-block at the collar 
of the mainstay, up through the block on the yard, and are seized 
to the maintopmast-head; or else up through a block at the top- 
mast-head, down through the brace-block on the yard, and are 
seized to the collar of the mainstay. The last way is the best. 
The maintopsai braces are rove through span-blocks at the mizzen- 
mast, below the top, wp through the blocks on the yard, and are 
seized to the mizzentopmast-head ; or else wp through a block at 
the mizzenmast-Head, down through the block on the yard, and 
secured to the mizzenmast. The first way is the best. The mizzen- 
topsail braces reeve up through the leading blocks or fair-leaders on 
the main rigging, wp through blocks at the mainmast-head, or at the 
after part of tne top, up through the yard blocks, and are seized to 
the cap. 

The fore and matntopgallant braces are rove up through blocks 
under the topmast cross-trees, 7m through span-blocks on the top- 
mast stays, just below their collars, up through the blocks on the 
yards, and the main are usually seized to the head of the mizzen 
topgallant mast, end the fore to the topmast stay, by the span-block. 
The mizzentopgal/ant braces generally go single, through a block at 
the after part of the maintopmast cross-trees. The royal braces 
go single: .the fore, through a block at the maintopgallant mast- 
head; the main, through one at the mizzentopgallant mast-head ; 
and the mizzen, through a block at the after part of the maintop- 

mast cross-trees. 

'  _Hatyarps.—The lower yards are now hung by patent iron trusses, 
which allow the yard to be moved in any direction; topped up or 
braced. The topsai yards have chain tyes, which are hooked to the 
slings of the yard, and rove through the sheave-hole at the mast- 
head. The other end of the tye hooks to a block. Through this 
block a chain runner leads, with its standing part hooked to an eye- 
bolt in the trestle-tree, and with the upper halyard-block hooked to 
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its other end. The halyards should be a luff purchase, the fly-block 
being the double block, and the single block being hooked in the 
channels. Sometimes they are a gun-tackle purchase, with two 
large single blocks. The lower block of the mizzentopsail halyards 
is usually in the mizzen-top, the fall coming down on deck. 

The fore and mizzentopsail halyards come down to port, and the 
main to the starboard. The topgallant halyards come down on 
opposite sides from the topsail halyards; though the fore and main 
usually come down by the side of the masts. The fore and main 
topgallant halyards sometimes hoist with a gun-tackle purchase, 
but the mizzen and all the royal halyards are single. 

The throat and peak halyards of the spanker are fitted in the- 
following manner. The outer peak halyard block is put on the gaff, 
one-third of its length from the outer end, or a very little, if any, 
within the leach of the sail; and the inner one two-thirds in. The 
blocks are fitted round the gaff with grommet straps, and are kept 
in their places by cleats. The double block of the peak halyards 
is strapped to the bolt in the after part of the mizzen cap, and the 
halyards are rove wp through this, i through the blocks on the gaff, 
the inner one first, the standing part made fast to the double block, 
and the fall coming on deck. The upper block of the throat hal~ 
yards is secured under the cap, and the lower block is hooked to an 
eye-bolt on the jaws of the gaff. This is a twofold tackle. 

THe Spanker Bratts.—The peak brails reeve throngh single 
blocks on the gaff, two on each side, generally span-blocks, and 
then through the throat brail blocks, as leaders, to the deck. The 
throat brails reeve through two triple blocks strapped to eye-bolts 
under the jaws of the gaff, one on each side, through the two other 
sheaves of which the peak brails lead. Each brail is a single rope, 
middled at the leach of the sail. 

Tacks, SHEETS, CLEWwLInes, &c.—It is much more convenient to 
have the tack and sheet blocks of the courses fastened to the clews 
of the courses by hooks. Then they can be unhooked when the 
sail is furled, and, in light weather, a single rope with a hook, called 
a lazy sheet, can be used, instead of the heavy tacks and sheets with 
their blocks. This is also much more convenient in clewing up. 
The main tack is rove aft through the block in the waterways, for- 
ward through the block on the sail, and the standing part hooks to 
the block on deck. ‘The fore tack goes through a block on the 
bumpkin. The sheets of the courses have the after block hooked to 
an eye-bolt in the side, abaft the channels, and the forward one 
hooked to the clew of the sail, the running part reeving through a 
sheave-hole in the rail. The sheets of all the squaré sails but the 
courses run from the clew of the sail, through sheave-holes in the 
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yard-arms, through the quarter blocks, down on deck. The topsadl 
sheets are chain, are clasped to the clews of the sail, and are fitted 
with a gun-tackle purchase at the foot of the mast. The ¢opgallant 


and royal sheets are single. The topsail and topgallant clewlines” 


reeve through the quarter-blocks. The royal clewlines are single, 
and the topsail and topgallant are a gun-tackle purchase. 

The reef-tackles of the topsails reeve up through blocks on the 
lower rigging, or futtock shrouds, down through the block on the 
yard, down the leach of the sail and through the block on the leach, 
and are made fast to the yard on their own parts, with a clinch, 
outside of everything. 

The clew garnets reeve out through blocks under the quarters of 
the yard, then wp through blocks at the clew, and the standing part 
is made fast to the yard, to the block, or to a strap. The bunthnes 
of the courses reeve through double or triple blocks under the for- 
ward part of the top, down forward of the sail, sometimes through 
thimbles in the first reef-band, and are clinched to the foot of the 
sail. The /eachlines reeve through single blocks on the yard, and 
are clinched to the leach of the sail. The slabline is a small rope 
rove through a block under the slings of the yard, and clinched to 
the foot of the sail. This is not much used in merchant vessels. 
The ¢opsail clewlines lead like the clew-garnets of the courses. The 
topsail buntlines reeve forward through single blocks at the topmast- 
head, down through the thimbles of a lizard seized to the tye, just 
above the yard, and are clinched to the foot of the sail. The handiest 
way of reeving the main bowline is to have a single rope with the 
standing part hooked near the the foremast, and reeve it owt through 
a heart in the bridle. This will answer for both sides. The fore- 
bowline may be rove through a single block at the heel of the jib- 
boom and hooked to the bridle. The bowlines to the other sails are 
toggled to the bridles and lead forward. Many vessels now dispense 
with all the bowlines except to the courses. This saves trouble, 
makes a ship look neater, and, if the sails are well cut, they will set 
taught enough in the leach, without bowlines. 
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TO RIG MASTS AND YARDS. 


Rigging the shears—Taking in lowermasts and bowsprit—To rig a bowsprit—Getting 
the tops over the mast-heads—To send up a topmast—To get on a topmast cap—tTo 
rig a jibboom—To cross a lower yard—To cross a topgallant yard—To send up 
a topgallant mast—Long, short, and stump topgallant masts—To rig out a flying 
jivboom—To cross topgallant and royal yards—Skysail yards. 


TaxinG ty Lower Masts anp Bowsrrir.—Shore up the beams upon 
which the heels of the shears will rest, if necessary from the keelson. 
Parbuckle the shears aboard, with their heads aft. Raise their 
heads upon the taffrail, cross them, and pass the shear-lashing. 
Lash the upper block of a threefold tackle under the cross, and 
secure the lower block to the breast-hooks, or to a toggle in the 
hawse-hole. You may also reeve and secure, in the same manner, 
a smaller purchase, which shall work clear of the first. Have two 
forward and two after guys clove-hitched to the shear head, with 
_ cleats to prevent their slipping. Get a girt-line on one shear-head 
and a small tackle on the other, to slue and cant the mast. Let 
the fall of the main tackle come through the middle sheave, to pre- 
vent the block’s sluing in its strap. Reeve large heel tackles to 
rouse the shears aft with. Put long oak plank shoes under the 
heels; and, if it be necessary, clap a thwart-ship tackle upon the 
two heels, or reeve a lashing, and put a stout plank between them, 
and bowse taut; which will prevent too great a strain coming upon 
the water-ways. Take the main tackle fall to the capstan; heave 
round, haul on the forward guy and after heel tackles, and raise the 
shear to an angle of about eighty degrees with the deck, and so that 
the main purchase will hang plumb with the partners of the mizzen- 
mast. Lash a garland to the forward part of the mast, above the 
centre, and toggle the purchase to it. eave the mast in over the 
bulwarks ; fit the trestle-trees and after chock; reeve girt-lines by 
which men may be hoisted when the mast is in; point the mast in, 
and lower away. Always take in the mizzenmast first. Get in the 
main and then the foremast in the same manner, rousing the shears 
forward, with their shoes, by means of the heel tackles. Having 
stepped and secured the foremast, carry the forward gnys aft and 
rake the shears over the bows; toggle the lower block of the main 
tackle to a garland lashed to the upper part of the bowsprit inside 
of the centre. Put on the cap, and carry tackles or guys from the 
bowsprit-head to each cat-head, and clap on a heel tackle or guy. 
Heaye the bowsprit, and direct it by the small tackles and guys. 
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To Ria A Bowsrrit.—Lash collars for the fore stay, bobstays, 
and bowsprit shrouds, then for the spring stay, and put on the bees 
for the topmast stays: fit the man-ropes, pass the gammoning, and 
set up bobstays and shrouds. ' 

To Ger THE Tors oveR THE Mast-HEADS.—Place the top on deck 
abaft the mast; get a girt-line on each side of the mast-head, and 
pass the end of each under the top, through the holes in the after 
part; clinch them to their own parts, and stop them to the fore part 
of the top with slip-stops. Have a guy to the fore and another to 
the after part of the top. Make the ends of a span fast to the 
after corners of the top, and bend a girt-line from the mast-head to 
the bight of the span, and stop it to the forward part of the top. 
Sway away on the girt-lines. When the fore part of the top is 
above the trestle-trees, cut the span-stops, and when the after part 
is above them, cast off the slip-stops. When the lubber-hole is high 
enough to clear the mast-head, haul on the forward guy, and let the 
top hang horizontally by the girt-lmes. Lower away, place and 
bolt it. 

The fore and main tops are sent up from abaft, and the mizzen 
from forward. The tops may be got over without the span and girt- 
line, by stopping the two girt-lines first rove to the middle as well 
as to the fore part of the top, and cutting the upper stops first. 

To sEND up A Topmast.—Get the topmast alongside, with its head 
forward. Lash a top-block to the head of the lower-mast; reeve a 
mast-rope through it, from aft forward, and bring the end down and 


reeve it through the sheave-hole of the topmast, hitching it to its — 


-.own part a little below the topmast-head, and stopping both parts 
to the mast, at intervals. Snatch the rope and sway away. As 
soon as the head is through the lower cap, cast off the end of the 
mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it to the 
staple in the other end of the cap. Cast off the stops and sway 
away. Point the head of the mast between the trestle-trees and 


through the hole in the lower cap, the round hole of which must be ~ | 


put over the square hole of the trestle-trees. Lash the cap to the 
mast, hoist away, and when high enough, lower a little and secure 
the cap to the lowermast-head. (This is when it cannot be put on 
by hand). If the cross-trees are heavy, they may be placed in the 
following manner. Sway away until the topmast-head is a few feet 
above the lower cap. Send up the cross-trees by girt-lines, and let 
the after part rest on the lower cap and the forward part against 
the topmast. Lower away the topmast until the cross-trees fall 
‘into their place, and then hoist until they rest on the shoulders. 
Lash on the bolsters, get girt-lines on the cross-trees to send up the 
rigging, and then put it over the mast-head, first the shrouds, then 
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the backstays, and lastly the headstays. Sway the topmast on end, 
fid it, and set up the rigging. 

To Get on A Topmast-Cap.—lIn vessels of the largest class, it 
may be necessary to send np the cap in the following manner, but 
it can usually be got up by hand. Or it may be fitted and the 
rigging put on over it. Send the cap up to the cross-trees by girt- 
lines, and place the round hole of the cap over the forward hole of 
the cross-trees; send aloft a topgallant studdingsail boom, and 
point its upper end through the holes in the cross-trees and cap, 
and lash the cap to it. Hook a tackle or girt-line to a strap on the 
lower end of the spar, and sway away until the cap is over the 
mast-head. . Slue the spar so that the cap may come fair, lower 
away, and place the cap upon the mast-head. Unlash the spar and 
send it down. 

To Rie Our A Jissoom.—Point the outer end through the collars 
of the stays. Reeve the heel-rope through a block at the bowsprit 
cap, through the sheave-hole at the heel of the boom, and secure 
the end to an eye-bolt in the cap on the opposite side. Rig. the 
boom out until the inner sheave-hole is clear of the cap. Tar the 
boom-end, put on the foot-ropes and guys, and reeve the jibstay. 
Hoist up the martingale and rig it, and reeve the martingale stay 
and gaub-line. Rig the boom out to its place, and set up the jib 
and martingale stays. 

To Cross A Lowrr Yarp.—lIf the yard is alongside, reeve the 
yard rope through the jear block at the mast-head, make it fast to 
the slings of the yard, and stop it out tothe yard-arm. Sway away, 


and cast off the stops as the yard comes over the side, and get the | 


yard across the bulwarks. Lower yards are rigged now with iron 
trusses and quarter-blocks, which would be fitted before rigging the 
yard. Seize on the clew-garnet block, and put the rigging over the 
yard-arm ; first the straps for the head-earings, then the foot-ropes, 
then the brace blocks or pennants, and last the eye of the lift. (The 
lifts, brace pennants, and foot-ropes are now spliced or hooked into 
rings with thimbles on an iron band, round the yard-arm, next the 
shoulders. In this way, there is no rope of any kind round the 
yard-arm.) Reeve the lifts and braces, get two large tackles from 
the mast-head to the quarters of the yard, and sway away on them 
and on the lifts, bearing off and sluing the yard by means of guys. 
Secure the yard by the iron trusses, and haul taut lifts and braces. 
To Cross A Topsaityarp. — As topsailyards now have chain 
tyes, there are no tye-blocks to seize on. The quarter-blocks are 
first seized on, and the parral secured at one end, ready to be passed. 
A single parral has an eye in each end, and one end is passed under 
the yard and over, and the eye seized to the standing part, close to 
B 
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the yard. After the yard is crossed, the other end is passed round 
the mast, then round the yard, and seized in the same manner. To 
pass a double parral, proceed in the same manner, except that the 
seizings are passed so as to leave the eyes clear and above the 
standing part, and then take a short rope with an eye in each end, 
pass it round the mast, and seize the eyes to the eyes of the first 
long rope. The parral is wormed, served and leathered. The parral — 
being seized at one end, put on the head-earing straps, the foot- 
ropes, Flemish horses, and brace blocks. Bend the yard-rope to the 
slings, stop it out to the yard-arm, and sway away until the yard is 
up and down; then put on the upper lift in the top and the lower 
lift on deck, and reeve the braces. Sway away, cast off the stops, 
and take in upon the lower lift as the yard rises, till the yard is 
square ; then haul taut lifts and braces and pass the parral. 

To Smnp tp A TorpGALLANTMAST.—Most merchantmen carry long 
topgallantmasts. In these, the topgallant, royal and skysail masts 
are all one stick. A short topgallantmast is one which has cross- 
trees, and above which a fidded royal-mast may be rigged. A stump 
topgallanimast has no cross-trees, or means for setting a mast above 
it, and is carried only in bad weather. Some short topgallant masts — 
are rigged with a withe on the after part of the mast-head, through ~ 
which a sliding-gunter royalmast is run up, with its heel resting in 
a. step on the topmast cap. | 

To send up a long topgallantmast, put the jack over the topmast 
cap, with a grommet upon its funnel for the eyes of the rigging to 
rest upon; send up the rigging by girtlines, and put the eyes over © 
the jack, first the topgallant shrouds, backstays and stays, then the — 
royal rigging in the same order, with a grommet, then the skysail 
stay and backstay, and lastly the truck. Reeve a top-rope forward — 
through a block at the topmast-head through the hole in the cross- — 
trees ; through the sheave-hole at the foot of the topgallantmast ; 
carry it up the other side, and make it fast to its own part at the 
mast-head ; stop it along the mast, and bend a guy to the heel. 
Sway away, and point through the jack ; ; put on the truck, and the — 
skysail, royal and topgallant rigging in their order; slue the mast — 
so as to bring the sheaves of 6 tyes fore-and-aft ; cast off the end 
of the top-rope, the mast hanging by the stops; make it fast to an” 
eye-bolt on the starboard side of the cap, and sway away. When 
high enough, fid the mast and set up the rigging. . 

“A short topgallantmast is sent up like a topmast, the cross-trees 
got over in the same manner; and the fidded royal-mast is sent up 
like a long topgallantmast. 

To Rie out A Fiyina Jinsoom.—Sship the withe on the jibboo 
end, reeve a heel-rope through a block at the jibboom end, and bend 
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it to the heel of the flying jibboom, and stop it along, out to the 
end. Haul out on the heel-rope, point through the withe, put on 
the rigging, in the same order with that of the jibboom; reeve the 
guys, martingale, flying jib, royal and skysail stays ; rig out, and set 
up the rigging. The heel of the boom rests apart the bowsprit 
cap, and is lashed to the jibboom. 

The flying jibboom should be rigged fully out hades the foretop- 
gallantmast is swayed on end. 

To Cross a Toraartant Yarp.—Seize on the parral and quarter- 
blocks; reeve the yard-rope through the sheave-hole of the topgallant- 
mast, make it fast to the slings of the yard, and stop it out to the 
upper end. Sway away, and when the upper yard-arm has reached 
the topmast-head, put on the upper lift and brace; sway away 
again, put on the lower lift and brace, cast off all the stops, settle 
the yard down sauare by lifts and braces, and pass the parral lashing. 

To Cross Rovat Yarps.—The royal yards are crossed in the same 
manner as the topgallant yards, except that in most merchantmen 
they would be sent up by the halyards instead of a yard-rope. If 
there is not a standing skysail, the quarter-blocks on the royal yard 
will be single. 

Skysair YArDs.—If the skysail is a standing sail, the yard is 
rigged like the royal yard, with lifts and braces, and the-sail. is fitted 
with sheets and clewlines; but if it is a flying skysail, the yard has 
neither lifts nor braces, and the clews of the sail are seized out to 
the royal-yard-arms. There are various ways of rigging a flying 
skysail, of which the following is believed to be as convenient as 
any. Let the royal stay go round the mast-head, with a traveller, 
above the yard, so that the stay may travel up and down the sky- 
sail mast. Seize a thimble into the stay, close against the forward 
part of the grommet ; lead the skysail halyards through the thimble, 
and make them fast to the centre of the yard, which will need no 
parral, underneath the royal stay. Make fast the ends of two small 
ropes for downhauls, to the skysail yard, about half-way out on each 
yard-arm, and reeve them through small cleats on the after part of 
the royal yard, the same distance out on each yard-arm. ‘These 
may be spliced into a single rope below the yard, which will go 
through a fair-leader in the cross-trees to the deck. By this means 
the skysail may be taken in or set without the necessity of sending 
aman aloft. Let go the halyards and haul on the downhaul, and 
the yard will be brought close down to the royal yard. To hoist it, 
let go the downhaul and royal stay, and haul on the halyards. 
When the royal is taken in, haul the skysail yard down with the 
royal yard, and furl the sail in with the royal. 
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To send down a royal yard—a topgallant yard—a topgallantmast—To house a topgal. — 
lantmast—To send down a topmast—To rig in a jibboom. 


To SenpD Down A Roya Yanrv.—TIf the sail is bent to the yard, furl 
it, making the gaskets fast to the tye. Cast off the sheets and 
clewlines, and make them fast to the jack. Be careful to unreeve 
the clewlines through the quarter-blocks. Cast off the parral-lash- 
ing. Overhaul the tye a little, and stop it to the yard, just outside — 
of the quarter-block. If stopped too far out, the yard will not hoist 
high enough to get the lower lift off. Sway away on the halyards, 
which will cant the yard and hoist it. When high enough, cast off 
the lower lift and- brace (being careful not to let the brace go), and 
make them fast to the jack. Lower away, and as the upper yard- 
arm comes abreast of the jack, clap a stop round the yard and tye, 
near the yard-arm, and cast off the lift and brace, making them fast 
to the jack. Lower away to the deck. 

If the halyards are not single, the yard must be sent down by a 
yard-rope, like the topgallant yard. In some vessels, instead of 
making the sheets and clewlines fast to the jack, overhand knots 
are taken in their ends, and they are let go. The sheets will run 
out to the topgallant yard-arms, and the clewlines will run to the 
fair-leaders in the cross-trees. In port, the main royal yard is sent 
down on the starboard side, and the fore and mizzen on the lar-— 
board; but at sea, the tye is stopped out on the lee side, and they 
yard sent down in any way that is the most convenient. ; 

To Senn Down A TorcaLtLnant Yarp.—Cast off the sheets, howe 
lines, buntlines and clewlines, and make them fast to the cross-trees. 
Reeve a yard-rope through a jack-block at the mast-head, unhook 
the tye, cast off the parral-lashing, bend the yard-rope to the slings” 
of the yard by a fisherman’s bend, and stop it to the quarters of the 
yard. Sway away, and take off the lifts and braces, as with the 
royal yard. 

To Smnp Down Aa Torpcatianrmast.—Hook the top-block to ie 
eye-bolt at the larboard side of the topmast cap; reeve the mast- 
rope through it, then throngh the sheave-hole in the foot of the top=- 
gallantmast, and hitch its end to the eye-bolt on the starboard side 
of the cap. Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, and guy the 
mast-head by them. Hoist a little on the mast-rope, and take out 
the fid. (The fid should always be fastened to the cross-trees or 
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trestle-trees, by a lanyard.) Lower away until the mast is a little 
short of being through the cap. Then seize or rack together both 
parts of the mast-rope just above the sheave-hole; cast off the end 
of the mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it 
round the mast-head to its own part, below the cap. Then lower 
away to the deck. If the rigging is to come on deck, round up the 
mast-rope for a girt-line; if it is to remain aloft, lash it to the top- 
mast cap, render the shrouds through the cross-trees, and stop them 
up and down the topgallant rigging. Sheep-shank the stays and 
backstays, and set them hand-taut. If the topmast is also to be 
sent down, take off the topmast cap and send it on deck. 

To Hovusr A TopaaLtLantmast. — Proceed in the same manner, 
except that when the mast is low enough, belay the mast-rope, pass 
a heel-lashing through the fid-hole and round the topmast. 

To Snnp Down A Topmast.—Hook the top-block, reeve the mast- 
rope through it and through the sheave-hole in the foot of the mast, 
and hitch it to the staple at the other side of the cap. Lead the 
fall through a snatch-block, to the capstan. Sling the lower yard, 
if it is to remain aloft, and unshackle the trusses, if they are of iron. 
Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, weigh the mast, take out 
the fid, and lower away. If the rigging is to remain aloft, lash the 
cross-trees to the lower cap. The rigging should be stowed away 
snugly in the top, and the backstays be snaked up and down the 
lower rigging. 

To Ric 1x A Jrppoom.—Reeve the heel-rope (if necessary), come 
up the stay, martingale stays and guys; unreeve the jib-stay, sta- 
tion hands at each guy, clear away the heel-lashing, haul in upon 
the guys, and light the boom on board. In most cases, the boom 
will come in without aheel-rope. Make fast the eyes of the rigging 
to the bowsprit cap, and haul all tant. 
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CHAPTER Vi 
BENDING AND UNBENDING SAILS. 


To bend a course—To send up a topsail by the halyards—by the buntlines—To bend a — 
topgallant sail—a royal—a jib—a spanker—a spencer—To unbend a course— a top- 
sail—a topgallant sail or royal—a jib—To send down a topsail or course in a gale of 
wind—To bend a topsail in a gale of wind—To bend one topsail or course, and send 
down the other at the same time. 


To Benp A CoursE.—Stretch the sail across the deck, forward of the 
mast and under the yard; being careful to have the after part of the 
sail aft. Seize the clew-garnet blocks to the clews; also the tack — 
and sheet blocks, unless they go with hooks or clasps. Reeve the 
buntlines through the thimbles of the first reef-band forward, if 
they are made to go so, and toggle their ends to the foot of the sail, — 
or carry them through the eyelet-holes and clinch them to their own ~ 
parts. Reeve the clew-garnets and leachlines; carry the bights of © 
the buntlines under the sail, and rack them to their own parts ; 
stop the head of the sail to the buntlines below the rackings; put — 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head of the sail; fasten the head 
and reef-earings to their cringles, reeving the end of the reef-ear- ~ 
ings through the head-cringle and taking a bowline with them to © 
their standing parts, and hitching the head-earings to the buntlines. i 
Sway away on the buntlines, leachlines and clew-garnets; when the ‘ 
sail is up, pass the head-earings, reeving aft through the straps on ~ 


the yard, and forward through the head-cringle. Haul out on the | 
earings, making the sail square by the glut, and pass the earings — 
round the yard, over and under, through the head-cringle at each — 
turn, and make the end fast around the first turns. If the sail is” 
new, ride down the head rope on the yard, and freshen the earings q 
Make fast the head of the sail to the Rais by robands, and cast — 
the stops off the buntlines. j 
To Benp a Topsair.—Make fast the head and reef-earings to 
their cringles, passing the end of each reef-earing through the cringle i 
above its own and making it fast by a bowline to its own part. Put 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head. If the sailis to be sent up 
by the topsail halyards, lay it on deck abaft the foot of the mast, 
make it up with its head and foot together, having the head and 
first reef cringles together and out, and also the bowline cringle and 
the clews out. Bight the sail in three parts on a pair of slings, 
having the end of the sail that belongs on the opposite yard-arm on 
top. Have the fly-block of the topsail halyards above the top, an 
rack the runner to the topmast backstay or after shroud. Hook the 
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lower block to the slings around the sail, hoist the sail up into the 
top, cast off the slings, unhook the halyards, and pass the upper end 
of the sail round forward of the mast ready for bending. (If the 
vessel is rolling or pitching, with a stiff breeze, the sail may be 
guyed and steadied as it goes up, by hooking a snatch-block, 
moused, to the slings around the sail, passing the hauling part of 
the halyards through it, and through another snatch-block on deck.) 
Get the clewlines, buntlines, sheets, bowlines, and reef-tackles ready 
for bending, the clove hooks of the sheets being stopped to the 
topmast rigging. Hook or clasp the sheets to the clews, reeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles, toggle the bowlines, clinch or toggle the 


buntlines to the foot of the sail, and stop the head to the buntlines. 


Hoist on the buntlines and haul out on the reef-tackles, bringing the 


_ gail to the yard, and then pass the head-earings and make fast the 


robands as for a course. If the sail is to be sent up by the bunt- 
lines, lay the sail on the deck and forward of the mast, over- 
haul the buntlines down forward of the yard, on each side of the 
topmast stay and on the same side of the lower stay. Clinch 
the ends to the foot of the sail, bight them around under the sail, 
and rack the bights to their standing parts, and stop the head of the 
sail to the standing parts below the rackings. Bend one bowline to 
the centre of the sail, to guy it in going aloft. Have the earings 
bent and secured as before described, and the bights of the head- 
earings hitched to the buntlines. Sway it up to the top, and haul 
the ends in on each side of the mast; reeve the clewlines and reef- 
tackles, make fast the bowlines and shects, the ends of which, if 
chain, should be racked to the topmast rigging, ready to be made 
fast to the clews. The gear being bent, hoist on the buntlines, haul 
out on the reef-tackles, pass the head-earings, cut the stops of the 
buntlines, and make fast the robands. Middle the sail on the yard 
by the glut, or by the centre cringle. 

To Benp Topaatitanr Sars AND Royats.—These are generally 
bent to their yards on deck; the royals always. After being bent 
to the yard, they are furled, with their clews out, ready for sending 
loft. If the topgallant sail is to be bent aloft, send it up to the 
topmast cross-trees by the clewlines, or by the royal halyards; and 
there bend on the sheets, clewlines, buntlines, and bowlines, and 
bring the sail to the yard as with a topsail. 

To Bend A Jis.—Bend the jib halyards round the body of the 
‘sail, and the downhaul to the tack. Haul out on the downhaul, 
hoisting and lowering on the halyards. Seize the tack to the boom, 
the hanks to the luff of the sail, and the halyards to its head. 
Reeve the downhaul up through the hanks and make it fast to the 
head of the sail. Seize the middle of the sheet-pennant to the clew. 
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In some vessels the hanks are first seized to the sail, and the jib- 
stay unrove, brought in-board, and passed down through the hanks, 
as the sail is sent out, rove in its place and set up. This is more 
troublesome, and wears out the jibstay. 

To Benp A SpaNKER.—Lower the gaff, and reeve the throat-rope 
through the hole in the gaff under the jaws, and secure it. Some- 
times the head of the luff fits with a hook. Then haul out the head 
of the sail by the peak-earing, which is passed like the head-earing ~ 
of a topsail. When the head-rope is taut, pass the lacings through 
the eyelet holes, and round the jackstay. Seize the bights of © 
the throat and peak brails to the leach, at distances from the peak 
which will admit of the sail’s being brailed up taut along the gaff, 
and reeve them through their blocks on the gaff, and at the jaws, - 
on each side of the sail. The foot brail is seized to the leach just 
above the clew. Seize the luff of the sail to the hoops or hanks 
around the spanker mast, beginning with the upper hoop and hoist- 
ing the gaff as they are secured. The tack is hooked or seized to 
the boom or to the mast. Hook on the outhaul tackle. This is 
usually fitted with an eye round the boom, rove through a single 
block at the clew, and then through a sheave-hole in the boom. 

Some spankers are bent with a peak outhaul; the head traversing 
on the jackstay of the gaff. 

Tue Fore AND Matin Spencers are bent like the spanker, except 
that they have no boom, the clew being hauled aft by a sheet, 
which is generally a gun-tackle purchase, hooked to an eyebolt in 
the deck. 

To UnBenp A Coursr.—Haul it up, cast off the robands, and 
make the buntlines fast round the sail. Ease the earings off to- 
gether, and lower away by the buntlines and clew-garnets. At sea, 
the lee earing is cast off first, rousing in the lee body of the sail, 
and securing it by the earing to the buntlines. 

To UnBeNnD A Torsart.—Clew it up, cast off the robands, secure 
the buntlines round the sail, unhook the sheets, and unreeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles ; ease off the earings, and lower by thé 
buntlines. P 

A topgallant sail is unbent in the same manner, and sent down 
by the buntlines. <A royal is usually sent down with the yard. . 

To Uxbenp A Jrs.—Haul it down, cast off the hank seizings and 
the tack-lashing, cast off and unreeve the downhaul and make it fast — 
round the sail, and cast off the sheet-pennant lashings. Haul aboard — 
by the downhaul, hoisting clear by the halyards. ; 

The rules above given are for a vessel in port, with squared yards. 
If you are at sea, and it is blowing fresh, and the topsail or course 
is reefed, to send it down, you must cast off a few robands and — 
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reef-points, and pass good stops around the sail; then secure the 
buntlines also around it, and cast off all the robands, reef-points, 
and reef-earings. Bend a line to the lee head-earing and let it go, 
haul the sail well up to windward, and make fast the lee earing to 
the buntlines. Get a hauling line to the deck, forward; ease off the 
weather earing, and lower away. 

To bend a new topsail in a gale of wind, it has been found con- 
venient to make the sail up with the reef-bands together, the points 
all being out fair, to pass several good stops round the sail, and send 
up as before. This will present less surface to the wind. One 
course may be sent up as the other goes down, by unbending the 
buntlines from the foot of the old sail, passing them down between 
the head of the sail and the yard, bending them to the foot of the 
new sail, and making the new sail up to be sent aloft by them, as 
before directed. Run the new sail up to the yard abaft the old one, 
and send the old one down by the leachlines and the head-earings, 
bent to the topmast studdingsail halyards, or some other convenient 
rope. 

One topsail may be sent up by the topsail halyards, got ready for 
bending, and brought to the yard, while the old one is sent down by 
the buntlines. 


CHAPTER VIL 
WORK UPON RIGGING—ROPE, KNOTS, SPLICES, BENDS, HITCHES. 


Kinds of rope — Spunyarn — Worming — Parcelling — Service —Short splice — Long 
splice—Eye splice — Flemish eye —Spindle eye—Cut splice — Grommet — Single 
and double wall—Matthew Walker—Single and double diamond—Spritsail sheet 
knot—Stopper knot—Shroud knot—French shroud knot—Buoy-rope knot—Half- 
hitches—Clove hitech—Overhand knot — Figure-of-eight — Bowline — Running bow- 
line—Bowline-upon-a-bight—Square knot — Timber hitch — Rolling hitch — Black- 
wall hitch—Cat’s paw—Sheet bend—Fisherman’s bend—Carrick bend—Bowline 
bend—Sheep-shank — Selvyagee — Marlinspike hitch— Round seizing — Throat seiz- 
ing — Stopping — Nippering — Racking — Pointing — Snaking — Grafting — Foxes— 
Spanish foxes—Gaskets—Sennit—To bend a buoy-rope—To pass a shear-lashing. 


THOSE ropes in a ship which are stationary are called standing rig- 
ging, as shrouds, stays, backstays, &c. Those which reeve through 
blocks or sheaye-holes, and are hauled, and let go, are called the 
running rigging, as braces, halyards, buntlines, clewlines, &c. 

A rope is composed of threads of hemp or other stuff. These 
threads are called yarns. A number of these yarns twisted together 
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form a strand, and three or more strands twisted together form the 
rope. 

The ropes in ordinary use on board a vessel are composed of 
three strands, laid RIGHT HANDED (1.) or, as it is called, with the 
sun. Occasionally a piece of large rope will be found laid up in 
four strands, also with the sun. ‘This is generally used for standing 
rigging, tacks, sheets, &c., and is sometimes called shroud-lard. 

A CABLE-LAID Rope (2.) is composed of nine strands, and is 
made by first laying them into three ropes of three strands each, 
with the sun, and then laying the three ropes up together into one, 
left-handed, or against the sun. Thus, cable-laid rope is like three 
small common ropes laid up into one large one. Formerly, the 
ordinary three-stranded right-hand rope was called /awser-laid, and 
the latter cable-laid, and they will be found so distinguished in the 
books ; but among seafaring men now, the terms hawser-laid and 
cable-laid are applied indiscriminately to nine-strand rope, and the 
threeestranded, being the usual and ordinary kind of rope, has no 
particular name, or is called right-hand rope. 

Right-hand rope must be coiled wzth the sun, and cable-laid rope 
against the sun. 

SPUNYARN is made by twisting together two or more yarns taken 
from old. standing rigging, and is called two-yarn or three-yarn 
spunyarn, according to the number of yarns of which it is composed. 
' Junk, or old rigging, is first unlaid into strands, and then into yarns, 
and the best of these yarns made up into spunyarn, which is used 
for worming, serving, seizing, &c. Every merchant vessel carries a 
spunyarn-winch, for the manufacturing of this stuff, and in making 
it, the wheel is aemned against the sun, which lays the stuff up with 
the sun. 

Wormine a rope is filling up the divisions between the strands, 
by passing spunyarn along them, to render the surface smooth for 
parcelling and serving. 

PARCELLING a rope is wrapping narrow strips of canvas about it, 
well tarred, in order to secure it from being injured by rain-water 
lodging between the parts of the service when worn. Thé parcelling 
is put on with the lay of the rope. 

Service is the laying on of spunyarn, or rather small stuff, in 
turns round the rope, close together, and hove taut by the use of a 
serving-board for small rope, and serving-mallef for large rope. 
Small ropes are sometimes served without being wormed, as the 
crevices between the strands are not large enough to make the sur- 
face very uneven; but a large rope is always wormed and parcelled 
before being served. The service is put on against the lay of the 
rope, 
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Sprictne is putting the ends of ropes together by opening the 
strands and placing them into one another, or by putting the strands 
of the ends of a rope between those of the bight. 

A Suort Sprice. (38.) Unlay the strands for a convenient 
length; then take an end in each hand, place them one within the 
other, and draw them close: Hold the end of one rope and the 
three strands which come from the opposite rope fast in the left 
hand, or, if the rope be large, stop them down to it with a rope- 
yarn. Take the middle strand, which is free, pass it over the strand 
which is first next to it, and through under the second, and out be- 
tween the second and third from it, and haul it taut. Pass each 
of the six strands in the same manner; first those on one side, 
and then those on the other. The same operation may be repeated 
with each strand, passing each over the third from it, and under the 
fourth, and through; or, as is more usual, after the ends have been 
stuck once, untwist each strand, divide the yarns, pass one-half as 
above described, and cut off the other half. This tapers the slice. 

A Lona Spricz. (4.) Unlay the ends of two ropes to a dis- 
tance three or four times greater than for a short splice, and place 
them within one another as for a short splice. Unlay one strand. 
for a considerable distance, and fill up the interval which it leaves 
with the opposite strand from the other rope, and twist the ends of 
these two together. Then do the same with two more strands. The 
two remaining strands are twisted together in the place where they 
were first crossed. Open the two last named strands, divide in 
two, take an overhand knot with the opposite halves, and lead the 
ends over the next strand and through the second, as the whole 
strands were passed for the short splice. Cut off the other two 
halves. Do the same with the others that are placed together, 
dividing, knotting, and passing them in the same manner. Before 
cutting off any of the half strands, the rope should be got well upon 
a stretch. Sometimes the whole strands are knotted, then divided, 
and the half strands passed as above described. 

Aw Hyer Sprice. (5.) Unlay the end of a rope for a short dis- 
tance, and lay the three strands upon the standing part, so as to 
form an eye. Put one end through the strand next/to it. Put the 
next end over that strand and through the second; and put the re- 
maining end through the third strand, on the other side of the rope. 
Taper them, as.in the short splice, by dividing the strands and 
sticking them again. 

A Friemisu Eyer. (6.) Take the end of a rope and unlay one 
strand. Form an eye by placing the two remaining ends against 
the standing part. Pass the strand which has been unlaid over the 
end and in the intervals round the eye, until it returns down the 
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standing part, and lies under the eye with the strands. The ends 
are then scraped down, tapered, marled, and served over with spun- 
yarn. 

AN ARTIFICIAL OR SPINDLE Eye.—Unlay the end of a rope and 
open the strands, separating each ropeyarn. Take a piece of wood, 
the size of the intended eye, and hitch the yarns round it. Scrape 
them down, marl, parcel, and serve them. This is now usually 
called a FLemisu Eye. 

A Cur Sprice. (7.) Cut a rope in two, unlay each end as for a 
short splice, and place the ends of each rope against the standing 
part of the other, forming an oblong eye, of the size you wish. 
Then pass the ends through the strands of the standing parts, as for 
a short splice. 

A Grommet. (8.) Take a strand just unlaid from a rope, with 
all its turns in it, and form a ring of the size you wish, by putting 
the end over the standing part. Then take the long end and carry 
it twice round the ring, in the crevices, following the lay, until the 
ring is complete. Then take an overhand knot with the two ends, 
divide the yarns, and stick them as in a long splice. 

A Sryete Watt Knot. (9.) Unlay the end of arope. Forma 
bight with one strand, holding its end down to the standing part in 
your left hand. Pass the end of the next strand round this strand. 
Pass the remaining strand round the end of the second strand, and 
up through the bight which was made by the first strand. Haul 
the ends taut carefully, one by one. 

A SrvcLre WALL, CRowNepD. (10.) Make the single wall as before, 
and lay one end over the top of the knot. Lay the second end over 
the first, and the third over the second and through the bight of the 
first. 

A Dovste Watt. (11.) Make the single wall slack, and crown 
it, as above. Then take one end, bring it underneath the part of 
the first walling next to it, and push it up through the same bight. 
Do the same with the other strands, pushing them up through two 
bights. Thus made, it has a double wall and a single crown. 

A. Dovsite Wat, DousLe Crownrp. (12.) Make the double 
wall, single crowned, as above. Then lay the strands by the sides 
of those in the single crown, pushing them through the same bight 
in the single crown, and down through the double walling. This is 
sometimes called a Tack Knot, or a TopsaAtL SHEET Kwnor. 

A Matruew WaAtker Kwnor. (13.) Unlay the end of a rope. 
Take one strand round the rope and through its own bight; then 
the next strand underneath, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight; and the third strand underneath, through 
both the other bights, and through its own bight. 
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A Sixers Dramonp Kwor. (14.) Unlay the end of a rope for a 
considerable distance, and with the strands form three bights down 
the side of the rope, holding them fast with the left hand. Take 
the end of one strand and pass it with the lay of the rope over the 
strand next to it, and up through the bight of the third. Take the 
end of the second strand over the third and up through the bight of 
the first. Take the end of the third strand over the first and up 
through the bight of the second. Haul taut, and lay the ends up 
together. 

A Dovsie DiAmMonp Kwor. (15.) Make a single diamond, as 
above, without laying the ends up. Follow the lead of the single 
knot through two single bights, the euds coming out at the top of 
the knot. Lead the last strand through two double bights. Haul 
taut, and lay the ends up. 

A Sprirsam, SHEeet Knot. (16.) Unlay two ends of a rope, and 
place the two parts together. Make.a bight with one strand. Wall 
the six strands together, like a single walling made with three 
strands; putting the second over the first, and the third over the 
second, and so on, the sixth being passed over the fifth and through 
the bight of the first. Then haul taut. It may be crowned by 
taking two strands and laying them-over the top of the knot, and 
passing the other strands alternately over and under those two, 
hauling them taut. It may be double walled by next passing the 
strands under the wallings on the left of them, and through the 
small bights, when the ends will come up for the second crowning ; 
which is done by following the lead of the single crowning, and 
pushing the ends through the single wallig, as with three strands, 
before described. This is often used for a stopper knot. 

A Sroprer Knot.—Single wall and double wall, without crown- 
ing, and stop the ends together. 

A Suroup Knot.—Unlay the ends of two ropes, and place the 
strands im one another, as for a short splice. Single wall the 
strands of one rope round the standing part of the other, against 
the lay. Open the ends, taper, marl, and serve them. 

A Frencu SnHroup Kyor.—Place the ends of two ropes as before. 
Lay the ends of one rope back upon their own part, and single wall 
the other three strands round the bights of the first three and the 
standing part. Taper the ends, as before. 

A Buoy-ropre Knor.—Unlay the strands of a cable-laid rope, 
and also the small strands of each large strand. Lay the large ones 
again as before, leaving the small ones out. Single and double wall 
the small strands (as for a stopper knot) round the rope, worm 
them along the divisions, and stop their ends with spunyarn. 

A Turxs-Heap. (17.) This is worked upon a rope with a piece 
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of small line. Take a clove-hitch slack with the line round the 
rope. Then take one of the bights formed by the clove-hitch and 
put it over the other. Pass the end under, and up through the 
bight which is underneath. Then cross the bights again, and put 
the end round again, under, and up through the bight which is 
underneath. After this, follow the lead, and it will make a turban, 
of three parts to each cross. 

Two Hatr-Hircnes. (18.) Pass the end of a rope round the 
standing part and bring it up through the bight. This is a half- 
hitch. Take it round again in the same manner for two half- 
hitches. 

A Curovse-Hrrcn (19.) is made by passing the end of a rope round 
a spar, over, and bringing it under and round behind its standing 
part, over the spar again, and up through its own part. ° It may 
then, if necessary, be stopped or hitched to its own part: the only 
difference between two half-hitches and a clove-hitch being that one 
is hitched round its own standing part, and the other is hitched 
round a spar or another rope. 

An OveryAnr Knor. (20.) Pass the end of a rope over the 
standing part, and through the bight. 

A Fiaure-or-Hicut. (21.) Pass the end of a rope over and 
round the standing part, up over its own part, and down through 
the bight. 

A Bow ine Knot. (22.) Take the end of a rope in your right 
hand, and the standing part in your left. Lay the end over the 
standing part, and with the left hand make a bight of the standing 
part over it. Take the end under the lower standing part, up over 
the cross, and down through the bight. 

A. Runyixe Bowrrye.—Take the end round the standing part, 
and make a bowline upon its own part. 

A Bow.ixeE upon A Bicut. (23.) Middle a rope, taking the two 
ends in your left hand, and the bight in your right. Lay the bight 
over the ends, and proceed as in making a bowline, making a small 
bight with your left hand of the ends, which are kept together, over 
the bight which you hold in your right hand. Pass the bight in 
your right hand round under the ends and up over the cross. So 
far, it is like a common bowline, only made with double rope in- 
stead of single. Then open the bight in your right hand and carry 
it over the large bights, letting them go through it, and bring it up 
to the cross and haul taut. 

A Square Kyor. (24.) Take an overhand knot round a spar. 
Take an end in each hand and cross them on the same side of the 
standing part upon which they came up. Pass one end round the 
other, and bring it up through the bight. This is sometimes called 
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a REEF-KNOT. If the ends are crossed the wrong way, sailors calf it 
& GRANNY-KNOT. 

A Trmeer Hircu. (25.) Take the end of a rope round a spar, 
lead it under and over the standing part, and pass two or more 
round-turns round its own part. 

A Roiiine Hircu.—Pass the end of a rope round a spar. Take 
it round a second time, nearerto the standing part. Then carry it 
across the standing part, over and round the spar, and up through 
the bight. A strap or a tail-block is fastened to a rope by this hitch. 

A bend, sometimes called a rolling hitch, is made by two round- 
turns round a spar and two half-hitches round the standing part; 
but the name is commonly applied to the former hitch. 

A Buackwatt Hircn. (26.) Form a bight by putting the end 
of a rope across and under the standing part. Put the bight over 
the hook of a tackle, letting the hook go through it, the centre of 
the bight resting against the back of the hook, and the end jammed 
in the bight of the hook, by the standing part of the rope. 

A Cat’s Paw. (27.) Make a large bight in a rope, and spread 
it open, putting one hand at one part of the bight and the other at 
the other, and letting the standing part and end come together. 
Turn the bight over from you, three times, and a small bight will be 
formed in each hand. . Bring the two small bights together, and put 
the hook of a tackle through them both. 

A Sureet Bend. (28.) Pass the end of a rope up through the 
bight of another, round both parts of the other, and under its own 
part. 

A Fisnerman’s Benp. (29.) Used for bending studdingsail hal- 
yards to the yard. ‘Take two turns round the yard with the end. 
Hitch it round the standing part and both the turns. Then hitch it 
round the standing part alone. 

A Carrick Benn. (80.) Form a bight by putting the end of a 
rope over its standing part. Take the end of a second rope and 
pass it wnder the standing part of the first, over the end, and up 
through the bight, over its own standing part, and down through 
the bight again. 

A Bowie Benp.—This is the most usual mode of bending 
warps, and other long ropes or cables, together. Take a bowline in 
the end of one rope, pass the end-of the other through the bight, 
and take a bowline with it upon its own standing part. Long lines 
are sometimes bent together with half-hitches on their on stand- 
ing parts, instead of bowlines, and the ends seized strongly down. 

A SHEEep-suank. (31.) Make two long bights in a rope, which 
shall overlay one another. * Take a half-bitch over the end of each 
bight with the standing part which is next to it. 
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A Setvacee.—Lay rope yarns round and round in a bight, and 
marl them down with spunyarn. These are used for neat block- 
straps, and as straps to go round a spar for a tackle to hook into, 
for hoisting. 

A Maruinspike Hircu.—Lay the marlinspike upon the seizing- 
stuff, and bring the end over the standing part so as to form a bight. 
Lay this bight back over the standing part, putting the marlinspike 
down through the bight, under the standing part, and up throngh 
_the bight again. 

To Pass A RounpD Srizinc.—Splice a small eye in the end of the 
stuff, take the other end round both parts of the rope, and reeve it 
through the eye. Pass a couple of turns, then take a marlinspike- 
hitch, and heave them taut. Pass six, eight, or ten turns in the 
same manner, and heave them taut. Put the end through under 
these turns and bring it out between the two last turns, or through 
the eye, and pass five, seven, or nine turns (one less than the lower 
ones) directly over these, as riders. The riders are not hove so 
taut. Pass the end up through the seizings, and take two cross 
turns round the whole seizing between the two, passing the end 
through the last turn, and heaving taut. If the seizing is small 


cordage, take a wall-knot in the end; if spunyarn, an overhand 


knot. The cross turns are given up now in nearly all vessels. 
After the riding turns are passed, the end is carried under the turns, 
brought out at the other end, and made fast snugly to the standing 
part of the rigging. 


A Turoat Seizinc, where rigging is turned in, is passed and 
made fast like the preceding, there being no cross turns. A neat — 


way to pass a throat seizing is to pass the turns rather slack, put 
a strap upon the end of the rigging, take a handspike or heaver 
to it and bear it down, driving home the seizing with a mallet and 
small fid. 


Sropprnc, is fastening two parts of a rope together as for a round 


seizing, without a crossing. 
NippPERING, is fastening them by taking turns crosswise between 


the parts, to jam them; and sometimes with a round turn before 


each cross. These are called racking turns. Pass riders over these 
and fasten the end. 

Porntinc.—Unlay the end of a rope and stop it. Take out as 
many yarns as are necessary, and split each yarn in two, and take 
two parts of different yarns and twist them up taut into nettles. The 


rest of the yarns are combed down with a knife. Lay half the — 


nettles down upon the scraped part, the rest back upon the rope, — 
and pass three turns of twine taut round the part where the nettles 
separate, and hitch the twine, which is called the warp, Lay the - 
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nettles backwards and forwards as before, passing the warp, each 
time. The ends may be whipped and snaked with twine, or the 
nettles hitched over the warp and hauled taut. The upper seizing 
must be snaked. If the upper part is too weak for pointing, put in 
a piece of stick. 

SNAKING a seizing, is done by taking ie end under and over the 
outer turns of the seizing alternately, passing over the whole. There 
should be a marline-hitch at each turn. 

Grartinc.—Unlay the ends of two ropes and put them together 
as for a short splice. Make nettles of the strands as before. Pass 
the warp and nettles belonging to the lower strands along the rope, 
as in pointing; then the nettles of the upper strands in the same 
manner. Snake the seizing at each end. 

Foxes are made by twisting together three or more rope-yarns 
by hand, and rubbing them hard with tarred canvas. Spanish foxes 
are made of one rope-yarn, by unlaying it and laying it up the other 
way. 

GaAskets.—Take three or four foxes, middle them, and plait them 
together into sennit. This is done by bringing the two outside foxes 
alternately over to the middle. The outside.ones are laid with the 
right hand, and the remainder are held and steadied with the left. 
Having plaited enough for an eye, bring allthe parts together, and 
. work them all into one piece, in the same manner. ‘Take out foxes 
at proper intervals. When finished, one end must be laid up, the 
other plaited, and the first hauled through. The name sennit is 
generally given to rope-yarns plaited in the same manner with these 
foxes. Sennit made in this way must have an odd number of parts. 
FRENCH SENNIT is made with an even Buel ay taken over and under 
every other time. 

To Benp A Buoy-rorpr.—Reeve the end through the eye in the 
other end, put it over one arm of the anchor, and haul taut. Take 
a hitch over the other arm. Or, take a clove-hitch over the crown, 
stopping the end to its own part, or to the shank. 

To Pass A SHear-LAsHinc.—Middle the lashing and take a good 
turn round both legs at the cross. Pass one end up and the other 
down, around and over the cross, until half of the lashing is ex- 
pended. Then ride both ends back again on their own parts and 
knot them in the middle. Frap the first and riding turns together 
on each side with sennit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BLOCKS AND PURCHASES. 


Parts of a Block—-Made and morticed blocks—Bull’s-eye—Dead-eye—Sister-block— 
Snatch-block — Tail-block — Whip — Gun-tackle — Luff-tackle— W hip-upon-Whip— 
Luff-upon-Luff—W atch or tail-tackle—Runner-tackle. 


Buocks are of two kinds, made and morticed. A Mapn-Biock consists 
of four parts,—the shell, or outside; the sheave, or wheel on which 
the rope turns ; the pzn, or axle on which the wheel turns; and the 
strap, either of rope or iron, which encircles the whole, and keeps it 
in its place. The sheave is generally strengthened by letting in a 
piece of iron or brass at the centre, called a bush. 

A Morticep-Biock is made of a single block of wood, morticed 
out to receive a sheave. 

All blocks are single, double, or threefold, according to the 
number of shéaves in them. 

There are some blocks that have no sheaves ; as follows: a bull’s- 
eye, which is a wooden, thimble without a sheave, having a hole 
through the centre and a groove round it; and a dead-eye, which is , 
a solid block of wood made in a circular form, with a groove round 
it, and three holes bored through it, for the lanyards to reeve 
through. . 

A Sister-Biock is formed of one solid piece of wood, with two 
sheaves, one above the other, and between the sheaves a score for 
the middle seizing. These are oftener without sheaves than with. 

SnatcH-Biocxs are single blocks, with a notch cut in one cheek, 
just below the sheave, so as to receive the bight of a fall without 
the trouble of reeving and unreeving the whole. They are generally 
iron-bound, and have a book at one end. 

A Tartt-Buiock is a single block, strapped with an eye-splice, and 
having a long end left, by which to make the block fast temporarily 
to the rigging. This tail is usually selvageed, or else the strands 
are opened and laid up into sennit, as for a gasket. 

A TackLe is a purchase formed by reeving a rope through two — 
or more blocks, for the purpose of hoisting. 

A Wuip is the smallest purchase, and is made by a rope rove 
through one single block. 

A. Gun-TackLe PurcHAsE is a rope rove through two single 
blocks and made fast to the strap of the upper block. The parts of 
all tackles between the fasts and a sheave, are called the standing 
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parts ; the parts between sheaves are called running parts; and the 
part upon which yon take hold in hoisting is called the fall. ; 

A Wuip-upon-wuir is where the block of one whip is made fast 
to the fall of another. 

A Lurr-TAcKLE Purcnase is a single and a double block; the 
end of the rope being fast to the upper part of the single block, and 
the fall coming from the double block. A luff-tackle upon the fall 
of another Inff-tackle is called luff-upon-luff. 

A WartcH-TACKLE or TAIL-TACKLE is a luff-tackle purchase, with a 
hook in the end of the single block, and a tail to the upper end 
of the double block. One of these purchases, with a short fall, is 
kept on deck, at hand, in merchant vessels, and is used to clap upon 
standing and running rigging, and to get a strain upon ropes. 

A Rounyer-TAckte is a luff applied to a runner, which is a single 
rope rove through a single block, hooked to a thimble in the eye of 
a pennant. 

A Sixexte Burron is composed of two single blocks, with a hook 
in the bight of the running part. Reeve the end of your rope through 
the upper block, and make it fast to the strap of the fly-block. Then 
make fast your hook to the bight of the rope, and reeve the other 
end through the fly-block for a fall. The hook is made fast by 
passing the bight of the rope through the eye of the hook and over 

* the whole. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MAKING AND TAKING-IN SAIL. 


To loose a sail—To set a course—topsail—topgallant sail—royal—skysail—jib—spanker 
—spencer—To take in a course—topsail—topgallant sail or royal—skysail—jib— 
spanker—To furl a royal—topgallant sail—topsail—course—jib—To stow a jib in 
cloth—To reef a topsail—course—To turn out reefs—To set a topgallant studding- 
sail—To take-in do.—To set a topmast studding-sail—To take in do.—To set a lower 
studding-sail—To take-in do. 


To Loosr A Sart.—Lay out to the yard-arms and cast off the gaskets, 
beginning at the outermost and coming in.* When the gaskets are 
cast off from both yard-arms, then let go the bunt gasket (and 
jigger, if there be one), and overhaul the buntlines and leachlines. 
In loosing a topsail in a gale of wind, it is better to cast off the 
quarter-gaskets (except the one which confines the clew), before 
those at the yard-arms. Royals and topgallaut sails generally have 


* Tf only one yard-arm is loosed at a time, let the lee one be loosed first, 
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one long gasket to each yard-arm; in which case it is not necessary 


to go out upon the yard, but the gaskets, after being cast off, should ~ 


be fastened to the tye by a bowline. 


To Ser A Course.—Loose the sail and overhaul the buntlines and ~ 


leachlines. Let go the clew-garnets and overhaul them, and haul 


down on the sheets and tacks. If the ship is close-hauled, ease off — 


the lee brace, slack the weather-lift and clew-garnet, and get the 
tack well down to the water-ways, If it is blowing fresh and the 
ship light-handed, take it to the windlass. When the tack is well 
down, sharpen the yard up again by the brace, top.it well up by the 
lift, reeve and haul out the bowline, and haul the sheet aft. 

If the wind is quartering, the mainsail is carried with the weather 
clew hauled up and the sheet taken aft. With yards squared, the 
mainsail is never carried, but the foresail may be to advantage, 
especially if the swinging booms are out; in which case the heavy 
tack and sheet-blocks may be unhooked, and the lazy sheets hooked 
on and rove through a single tail-block, made fast out on the boom. 
This serves to extend the clews, and is called a pazaree to the fore- 
sail. 

To Ser a Torsarr.—Loose the sail, and keep one heade in the top 
to overhaul the rigging. Overhaul well the buntlines, clewlines, 


and reef-tackles, let go the topgallant. sheets and topsail braces, and 


‘haul home on the sheets. Merchant vessels usually hoist a little on 
the halyards, so as to clear the sail from the top, then belay them 
and get the lee sheet chock home ; then haul home the weather sheet, 
shivering the sail by the braces to help it home, and hoist on the 


halyards until the leaches are well taut, taking a turn with the 


braces, if the wind is fresh, and slacking them as the yard goes up. 

After the sail is set, it is sometimes necessary to get the sheets 
closer home. Slack the halyards, lee brace, and weather bowline, 
clap the watch-tackle upon the lee sheet first, and then the weather 
one, shivering the sail by the braces if necessary. Overhaul the 


clewlines and reef-tackles, slack the topgallant sheets, and hoist the — 


sail up, taut leach, by the halyards. 


To Ser A TorGALLANT Sait on Royat.—Haul home the lee sheet, _ 
having one hand aloft to overhaul the clewlines, then the weather — 
sheet, and hoist up, taut leach, by the halyards. While hauling the — 
sheets home, if on the wind, brace up a little to shake the sail, take — 


a turn with the weather brace, and let go the lee one; if before the - 


wind, let go both braces ; and if the wind is quartering, the lee one. - 


To Set A FLyInG eter —If bent in the manner described in 


this book, let go the brails and royal stay, and hoist on the halyards. 


To Ser A Jip, Fiyina Jip, or Foretopmast Sraysatt.—Cast off 


the gasket. hoist on the halyards, and trim down the sheet, 
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To Set A SpANKER.—Hoist on the topping-lifts, make fast the 
weather one, and overhaul the lee one. Let go the brails, and haul 
out on the outhaul. Be careful not to let the throat brail go before 
the head and foot. Trim the boom by the sheets and guys, and the 
gaff by the vangs. 

To Ser A Spencer.—Take the sheet to the deck on the lee side 
of the stay, let go the brails, haul on the sheet, and trim the gaff by 
the vangs. 

To Taxe-rn a Course.—lIf the wind is light, and there are hands 
enough, let go the tack, sheet, and bowline, and haul up on the’ 
clew-garnets, buntlines, and leachlines, being careful not to haul the 
buntlines taut until the clews are well up. If light-handed, or the 
wind fresh, let go the bowline, and ease off the tack (being careful 
to let the bowline go before the tack), and haul up the weather 
clew. ‘Then ease off the sheet and haul up on the lee clew-garnet, 
and the buntlines and leachlines. 

To Taxe-in A Torsam.—The usual mode of taking in a topsail 
when coming to anchor in light winds, is to lower away on the hal- 
yards and: haul down on the clewlines and reef-tackles (if the latter 
run in the way described in this book), until the yard is down by 
the lifts, rounding in on the weather brace, and hauling taut to lee- 
ward, when the yard is square. ‘Then let go the sheets and haul up 
on the clewlines and buntlines. <A better way is to start the sheets, 
clew about one-third up, then let go the halyards and take the slack in. 

If the wind is fresh, and the yard braced up, lower away hand- 
somely on the halyards, get the yard down by the clewlines and 
reef-tackles, rounding in on the weather brace and steadying the 
yard by both braces. Then let go the weather sheet and haul up to 
windward first. The weather clew being up, let go the lee sheet and 
haul up by the clewline and buntlines, keeping the clew in advance 
of the body of the sail. 

Sometimes, if the weather brace cannot be well rounded in, as if 
a ship is weak-handed, the sail may be clewed up to leeward a little, 
first. In which case, -ease off the lee sheet, and haul up on the clew- 
line; ease off the lee brace and round the yard in; and when the 
lee clew is about half up, ease off the weather sheet and haul the 
weather clew chock up. Haul the buntlines up after the weather 
clew, and steady the yard by the braces. There is danger in clew- 
ing up to leeward first that the sail may be shaken and jerked so as 
to split, before the weather clew is up; whereas, if clewed up to 
windward first, the lee clew will keep full, until the lee sheet is 
started. 

When coming to anchor, it is the best plan to haul the clews 
about half up before the halyards are let go. 
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In taking in a close-reefed topsail in a gale of wind, the most 
general practice is to clew up to windward, keeping the sail full; 
then lower away the halyards, and ease off the lee sheet; clew the 
yard down, and haul up briskly on the lee clewline and the bunt- 
lines, bracing to the wind the moment the lee sheet is started. 

To TakeE-IN A TorpGALLANT SAL or Royau.—lIf the wind is light, 
and from aft or quartering, let go the halyards and clew down, 
squaring the yard by the braces. Then start the sheets and clew 
up, and haul up the buntlines. If the yard is braced up, the old 
style was to let go the halyards, clew down and round in on the 
weather brace; clewing up to windward first, then start the lee 
clew, and haul up the lee clewline and the buntlines. But the 
practice now is to clew up to leeward first, which prevents the slack 
of the sail getting too much over to leeward, or foul of the clewline 
block under the yard, as it is apt to, if the weather clew is hauled 
up first. 

If the wind is very fresh, and the vessel close-hauled, a good 
practice is to let go the lee sheet and halyards, and clew down, 
rounding in at the same time on the weather brace. Then start the 
weather sheet, and haul the weather clew chock up. Haul up the 
buntlines and steady the yard by the braces. 

To Taxr-In A SxkysAin.—If bent in the way described in this 
book, which is believed to be the most convenient, let go the hal- 
yards, haul down on the brails, and haul taut the royal stay. 

To Taxs-1n A J1s,—Let go the halyards, haul on the downhaul, 
easing off the sheet as the halyards are let go. 

To Take-In A SPANKER.— Hase off the outhaul, and haul well up 
on the lee brails, taking in the slack of the weather ones. Mind 
particularly the lee throat-brail. Haul the boom amid-ships and 
steady it by the guys, lower the topping lifts, and square the gaff 
by the vangs. 

To Fort 4 Royat.—This sail is usually farled by one person, and 
is that upon which green hands are practised. For the benefit of 
beginners, I will ‘give particular directions. When you have got 
aloft to the topgallantmast-head, see, in the first place, that the yard 
is well down by the lifts, and steadied by the braces; then see that 
both clews are hauled chock up to the blocks, and if they are not, 
call out to the officer of the deck, and have it done. Then see your 
yard-arm gaskets clear. The best way is to cast them off from the 
tye, and lay them across, between the tye and the mast. This 
done, stretch out on the weather yard-arm, get hold of the weather 
leach, and bring it in to the slings taut along the yard. Hold the 
clew up with one hand, and with the other haul all the sail through ~ 
the clew, letting it fall in the bunt. Bring the weather clew a little — 
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over abaft the yard, and put your knee upon it. Then stretch out 
to leeward and bring in the lee leach in the same manner, hauling 
all the sail through the clew, and putting the clew upon the yard in 
the same way, and holding it there by your other knee. Then pre- 
pare to make up your bunt. First get hold of the foot-rope and lay 
it on the yard and abaft; then take up the body of the sail, and 
lay it on the yard, seeing that it is all fairly through the clews. 
Having got all the sail upon the yard, make a skin of the upper 
part of the body of the sail, large enough to come well down abaft 
and cover the whole bunt when the sail is furied. Lift the skin up, 
and put into the bunt the slack of the clews (not too taut), the leach 
and foot-rope, and the body of the sail; being careful not to let it 
get forward under the yard or hang down abaft. Then haul your 
bunt, well upon the yard, smoothing the skin, and bringing it down 
well abaft, and make fast the bunt-gasket round the mast, and the 
jigger, if there be one, to the tye. The glut will always come in 
the middle of the bunt, if it is properly made up. Now take your 
’ weather yard-arm gasket and pass it round the yard, three or four 
times, haul taut, and make it fast to the mast; then the lee one in 
the same manner. Never make a long gasket fast to its own part 
round the yard, for it may work loose and slip out to the yard-arm. 
Always pass a gasket over the yard and down abaft, which will help 
to bring the sail upon the yard. 

A TopGaLLaAnt Sar is furled in the same manner, except that it 
usually requires two men, in a large vessel; in which case, each 
man takes a yard-arm, and they make the bunt up together. If 
there are buntlines and a jigger, the bunt may be triced well up, by 
bending the jigger to the bight of a buntline, and having it hauled 
' taut on deck. 

To Furt a Topsatt orn Course.—tThe sail being hauled up, lay 
out on the yard, the two most experienced men standing in the 
slings, one on each side of the mast, to make the bunt up. The 
light hands lay out to the yard-arms, and take the leach up and 
bring it taut along the yard. In this way the clews are reached 
and handed to the men in the bunt, and the slack of the sail hauled 
through them and stowed away on and abaft the yard. The 
bunt being made up fairly on the yard against the mast, and the 
skin prepared, let it fall a little forward, and stow all the body 
of the sail, the clews, bolt-rope, and blocks, away in it; then, as 
many as can get hold, lend a hand to haul it well upon the yard. 
Overhaul a buntline a little, bend the jigger to it, and trice up on 
deck. Bring the skin down well abaft, see that the clews are not 
too taut, pass the bunt gasket, cast the jigger off, and make it fast 
slack to the tye. Then pass the yard-arm gaskets, hauling the sail 
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well upon the yard, and passing the turns over the yard, and down 
abaft. If the sail has long gaskets, make them fast to the tye; if 
short, pass them in turns close together, and make them fast to their 
own parts, jammed as well as possible. 

To Furt a Jrs.—Go out upon the weather side of the boom. 
See your gasket clear for passing. The handiest way usually is, to 
make it up on its end, take a hitch over the whole with the stand- 
ing part, and let it hang. Haul the sail well upon the boom, getting 
the clew, and having the sheet pennant hauled amidships. Cast 
the hitch off the gasket, take it in your hand, and pass two or three 
turns, beginning at the head; haul them taut; and so on to the 
clew. Pass the turns over and to windward. This will help to 
bring the sail upon the boom and to windward. Make the end fast 
to the stay, to the withe, or to the boom inside the cap, in any way 
that shall keep it from slipping back, which it might doif made fast 
to its own part round the boom. If there is but one hand on the 
boom, the first turns may be hauled taut enough to keep the sail up 
for the time ; then, after the gasket is fast, go out to the head, and 
haul each turn well taut, beating the sail down with the hand. Be 
careful to confine the clew well. 

To Stow a Jip in Croru.—Haul the jib down snugly, and get it 
fairly up on the boom. Overhaul the after leach until you come to 
the first straight cloth. Gather this cloth over the rest of the sail 
‘on the boom, stopping the outer end of the cloth with a rope-yarn 
round the jibstay. If the jib halyards are double, stop the block 
inside the sail. Cover the sail well up with the cloth, stopping it 
at every two feet with rope-yarns round the sail and boom. If you 
are to lie in port for a long time, cast off the pennant, stow the clew 
on the boom, snugly under the cloth, which will be stopped as before 
with rope-yarns. 

To Reer A Torpsatm.—Round in on the weather brace, ease off the 
halyards, and clew the yard down by the clewlines and reef-tackles. 
Brace the yard in nearly to the wind, and haul taut both braces. 
Haul out the reef-tackles, make fast, and haul taut the buntlines. 
Before going upon the yard, see that it is well down by the lifts. 
Let the best men go to the yard-arms, and the light hands remain 
in the slings. Cast adrift the weather earing, pass it over the yard- 
arm outside the lift, down abaft and under the yard, and wp through 
the reef-cringle. Haul well out, and take a round-turn with the 
earing round the cringle. Then pass several turns round the 
yard and through the cringle, hauling them well taut, passing the 
turns over the yard, down abaft and under and up through the 
cringle.* Having expended nearly all the earing, hitch the remain- 


* Be careful to pass the turns clear of the topgallant sheets. 
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der round the two first parts, that go outside the lift, jamming them 
together and passing several turns round them both to expend the 
rope. The bare end may be hitched to these two parts or to the 
lift. The men on the yard light the sail out to windward by the 
reef-points, to help the man at the weather yard-arm in hauling out 
his earing. As soon as the weather earing is hauled out and made 
secure by a turn or two, the word is passed—‘‘ Haul out to lee- 
ward,” and the lee earing is hauled out till the band is taut along 
the yard, and made fast in the same manner. Then the men on the 
yard tie the reef-points with square knots, being careful to take the 
after points clear of the topgallant sheets. 

In reefing, a good deal depends upon the way in which the yard 
is laid. If the yard is braced too much in, the sail catches flat 
aback and cannot be hauled out, besides the danger of knocking the 
men off the foot-ropes. The best way is to shiver the sail well till 
the yard is down, then brace it in with a slight full, make the braces 
fast, and luff up occasionally and shake the sail while the men are 
reefing. If you are going before the wind, you may, by putting 
your helm either way, and bringing the wind abeam, clew the yard 
down as the sail lifts, and keep her in this position, with the yard 
braced sharp up, until the sail is reefed; or, if you are not willing 
to keep off from your course, and the wind is very fresh, clew down 
and clew up, and reef as before directed. 

All the reefs are taken in the same way except the close reef. 
In close-reefing, pass your earing under the yard, up abaft and over, 
and down through the cringle. Pass all your turns in the same 
manner; and bring the reef-band well under the yard in knotting, 
so as to cover the other reefs. 

As soon as the men are off the yard, let go the reef-tackles, clew- 
lines, buntlines, and topgallant sheets ; man the halyards, let go the 
lee brace, slack off the weather one, and hoist away. When well 
up, trim the yard by the braces, and haul out the bowlines. A 
reefed sail should never be braced quite sharp up, and if there 
is a heavy sea and the vessel pitches badly, ease the braces a 
little, that the yard may play freely, and do not haul the leach too 
taut. 

To Rreer a Coursr.—As a course generally has no reef-tackle, 
vou must clew it up as for furling, according to the directions before 
given, except that the clews are not hauled chock up. Lay out on 
the yard and haul out the earings, and knot the points as for the 
first reef of a topsail, seeing them clear of the topsail sheets. If a 
long course of bad weather is anticipated, as in doubling the south- 
ern capes, or crossing the Atlantic in winter, reef-tackles are rove 
for the courses. 
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If there are any studdingsail booms on the lower or topsail yards, 
they must be triced up before reeting. 

To Turn-out Reers.—For a topsail, haul taut the reef- tackles 
and buntlines, settle a little on the halyards, if necessary ; lay aloft, 
and cast off all the reef-points, beginning at the bunt and laying out. 
Be careful to cast all off before slacking up the earing; for, when 
there is more than one reef, a point may be easily left, if care is not 
taken. Have one hand at each earing, cast off all the turns but 
enough to hold it, and when both earings are ready, ease off both 
together. Pass the end of the earing through the cringle next above 
its own, and make it fast slack to its own part by a bowline knot. 
Lay in off the yard, let go reef-tackles, clewlines, buntlines, and top- 
gallant sheets ; overhaul them in the top and hoist away, slacking 
the braces and trimming the yard. The reefs of a course are turned 
out a good dealin the same manner ; slacking up the sheet and tack, 
if necessary, and, when the earings are cast off, let go clewgarnets, 
buntlines, and leachlines, board the tack, and haul aft the sheet. 

To Ser A TopcaLLanr Strupprnesait.—tThis sail is always set 
from the top; the sail, together with the tack and halyards in two 
coils, being kept in the top. If there is but one hand aloft, take the 
end of the halyards aloft, abaft everything, and reeve it up through 
the block at the topgallantmast-head, and down through the sheave- 
hole or block at the topgallant yard-arm, abaft the sheet, and bring 
it into the top, forward of the rigging, and make it fast to the, for- 
ward shroud. Take the end of your tack out on the topsail-yard, 
under the brace, reeve it up through the block at the end of the top- 
gallant studdingsail boom, bring it in over the brace, overhauling a 
plenty of it so as to let the boom go out, and hitch it to the topmast 
rigging while you rig your boom out. Cast off the heel-lashing and 
rig your boom out to the mark, slue the boom with the block up 
and make fast round the yard. (The easiest way of passing the 
boom-lashing is to take it over the yard and put a bight up be- 
tween the head-rope and yard; then take the end back over the 
yard and boom and through the bight, and haul taut. This may be 
done twice, if necessary, and then hitch it round all parts, between 
the boom and the yard.) The boom being rigged out and fast, take 
the end of your tack down into the top and hitch it to the forward 
shroud. Then take the coil of the tack and throw the other end 
down on deck, outside of the rigging and backstays. (It is well, in 
throwing the coil down, to keep hold of the bight with one hand, for 
otherwise, if they should miss it on deck, you will have to rig in 
your boom.) Throw down the hauling end of your halyards abaft 
and inside everything. Now get your sail clear for sending out. 
Lay the a across the top, forward of the rigging, with the outer 
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end out. Bend your halyards to the yard by a fisherman’s bend, 
about one-third of the way out. Take your tack under the yard 
and bend it by a sheet-bend to the outer clew, and pay down the 
sheet and downhaul through the lubber-hole. All being clear for 
hoisting, sway away on the halyards on deck, the men in the top 
guying the sail by the sheet and downhaul, the latter being hauled 
taut enough to keep the outer clew up to the inner yard-arm. 
(Sometimes it is well to make up the downhaul as is done with the 
downhaul of the topmast studdingsail.) When the sail is above the 
brace, haul out on the tack, sway the yard chock up by the hal- 
yards, and trim the sheet down. Make the end of the downhaul 
fast slack. 

A weather topgallant or topmast studdingsail should be set abaft 
the sail, and a lee one forward of the sail. Therefore, in setting a 
lee topg sdilant studdingsail it is well to send it out of the top with a 
turn in it, that is, with the inner yard-arm slued forward and out, 
so that when the tack and sheet are hauled upon, the inner yard: 
arm will swing forward of the topgallant sail.* 

Small-sized vessels have no downhaul to the topgallant studding- 
sails. This saves confusion, and is very well if the sail is small. 

To Take-1In A TopcatLaAnt Sruppinesain.—Let go the tack and 
clew up the downhaul, dipping the yard abaft the leach of the top- 
gallant sail, if it is forward. Lower away handsomely on the hal- 
yards, hauling down on the sheet and downhaul. When the yard 
is below the topsail brace, lower roundly and haul into the top, 
- forward of the rigging. 

If the sail is taken in temporarily, stand the yard up and down 
and becket it to the middle topmast shroud; make the sail up, hitch 
the bight of the tack and halyards to the forward shroud, and haul 
up the sheet and downhaul. If everything is to be stowed away, 
unreeve the tack and halyards, and coil them away separately in the 
top; also coil away the sheets and downhaul, and stop all the coils 
down by hitches passed through the slats of the top. Rig the boom 
in and make it fast to the tye. Sometimes the halyards are unrove 
from the yard-arm and rounded up to the span-block, with a knot 
in their end. 

To SET a es SrupDINGSAIL. —The topmast studdingsail hal- 
yards are generally kept coiled away in the top. Take the end up, 
reeve it wp through the span-block at the cap, and owt through the 
block at the topsail yard-arm, and pay the end down to the fore- 
castle, forward of the yard and outside the bowline. Pay the haul- 
ing end down through the lubber-hole. Reeve your lower halyards. 


* Tt will assist this operation to keep hold of the outer leach until the sail is clear of 
the top. 
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These are usually kept coiled away in the top, with the pennant, 
which hooks to the cap of the lower mast. Hook the pennant, 
reeve the halyards up through the pennant block, out through the 
block on the boom end, and pay the end down to the forecastle. Pay 
the hauling end down forward of the top. (Some vessels keep their 
topmast studdingsail tacks coiled away at the yard-arm, and hitched 
down to the boom and yard. This is a clumsy practice, and saves 
no time or trouble. The best way is to unreeve them whenever the 
boom is to be rigged in, and coil them away in the bow of the 
long-boat, or elsewhere. There is no more trouble, and less liability 
to confusion, in reeving them afresh, than in coiling them away and 
clearing again on the yard-arms.) Carry your tack outside the 
backstays and lower rigging, clear of everything, out upon the 
lower yard under the brace; reeve it forward through the tack- 
block at the boom-end, first sluing the block up, and pay the end 
down forward of the yard. Rig the boom out to the mark and lash 
it. Get the studdingsail on the forecastle clear for setting. Bend 
the halyards to the yard, about one-half of the way out. Hitch the 
end of the downhaul over the inner yard-arm by the eye in its end, 
reeve it through the lizard on the outer leach, and through the block 
at the outer clew abaft the sail Bend the tack to the outer clew, 
and take a turn with the sheet. Clew the yard down by the down- 
haul, and make the downhaul up just clear of the block, by a eats: 
paw doubled and the bight of the running part shoved through the 
bight of all the parts, so that hauling on it may clear it and let the 
yard go up. Hoist on the halyards until the sail is above the lower 
yard, guying it by the sheet and downhaul, then haul out on the 
tack until the clew is chock out to the boom-end, hoist on the hal- 
yards, jerking the downhaul clear, and trim down the sheet. 

To TaKs-1n A Topmast Stupprnesait.—Lower away handsomely 
on the halyards, clewing the yard down to the outer clew by the 
downhaul. Slack up the tack, and lower away on the halyards, 
hauling down well on the sheet aud downhaul, till the sail is in upon 
the forecastle. The sail may be made up on the forecastle, and the 
end of the tack and halyards made fast forward, if it is to be soon 
set again. If not, cast off all, unreeve your tack, hauling from aft, 
and coil it away. Unreeve the halyards, or round them up to the 
block at the mast-head with a knot in their end. Rig the boom in, 
and lash it to the slings. 

To Ser A Lower Sruppresaiw.—Before rigging out the top- 
mast studdingsail boom, the lower halyards should always be rove, 

as before directed. Reeve the inner halyards owt through a small 
single block under the slings of the lower yard, and through another 
about two-thirds of the w ny out, and pay the end:down upon the “ 
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forecastle for bending. Get the studdingsail clear, bend the outer 
halyards to the yard, and the inner halyards to the inner cringle at 
the head of the sail. Reeve the outhaul through the block at the 
swinging boom-end, and bend the forward end to the outer clew of 
the sail. Hook the topping-lift and forward guy to the boom, and 
top up on it. Haul on the forward guy, and ease off the after one, 
slacking away a little on the topping-lift, until the boom is trimmed 
by the lower yard;.then make fast the guys and lift. Haul well 
taut the fore lift and brace, and belay. Take a turn with one sheet, 
hoist away on the outer halyards, and when about one-third up, 
tlear the downhaul, haul chock out on the outhaul, and hoist well 
up by the halyards, which will serve as a lift to the topmast studding- 
sail boom ; and then set taut on the inner halyards and trim down 
the sheet. The practice now is, and it is found most convenient, to 
set the sail before rigging ont the boom; then clap on the outhaul 
and forward guy, and trim the boom by the lower yard. 

To Taxe-In A Lower Sruppinesam.—Let go the outhaul, and 
haul on the clewline till the outer clew is up to the yard. Then 
lower away the outer halyards, and haul in on the sheet and clew- 
line. When the sail is in over the rail, lower away the inner hal- 
yards. If the booms are to be rigged in, cast off all the gear; 
making the bending end of the outhaul fast inboard, and unreeving 
the outer and inner halyards, or running the outer up to the pennant 
block, and the inner up to the yard block, with knots in their ends. 
Kase off the forward guy with a turn, haul in on the after guy, 
topping well up by the lift, and get the boom alongside. Rig in the 
topmast studdingsail boom before unreeving the outer halyards. It 
is a convenient practice, when the swinging boom is alongside, to 
hook the topping-lift to a becket or thimble at the turning in of the 
fore swifter, and the forward guy to a strap and thimble on the 
spritsail yard... 

In strong winds it is well to have a boom- brace-pennant fitted to 
the topmast studdingsail boom-end with a single block, making a 
» whip purchase, the hauling part leading to the gangway, and belay- 
ing at the same pin with the tack; or else, the brace may lead to 
the gangway, and the tack be brought in through blocks on the yard, 
and lead down on deck, beside the mast. The former mode is more 
usual. 

The topmast studdingsail is sometimes made with a reef in it, to 
be carried with a single-reefed topsail; in which case it is reefed on 
deck to the yard and sent out as before. 


« 
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Action of the water upon the rudder—Headway—Sternway—Action of the wind upon the 
sails—Head-sails—-After-sails—Centre of gravity or rotation—Turning a ship to or 
from the wind. 


A sup is acted upon principally by the rudder and sails. When 
the rudder is fore-and-aft, that is, on a line with the keel, the water 
runs by it, and it has no effect upon the ship’s direction. When it 
is changed from a right line to one side or the other, the water 
strikes against it, and forces the stern in an opposite direction. For 
instance, if the helm is put to the starboard, the rudder is put off 
the line of the keel, to port. This sends the stern off to the star- 
board, and, of course, the ship turning on her centre of gravity, her 
head goes in an opposite direction, to port. If the helm is put to 
port, the reverse will follow, and the ship’s head will turn off her 
course to starboard. Therefore the helm is always put in the 
opposite direction from that in which the ship’s head is to be 
moved. 

Moving the rudder from a right line has the effect of deadening 
the ship’s way more or less, according as it is put at a greater or 
less angle with the keel. A ship should therefore be so balanced 
by her sails that a slight change of her helm may answer the 
purpose. 

If a vessel is going astern, and the rudder is turned off from the 
line of the keel, the water, striking against the back of the rudder, 
pushes the stern off in the same direction in which the rudder is 
turned. Jor instance, if sternway is on her, and the helm is put to 
the starboard, the rudder turns to port, the water forces the stern in 
the same direction, and the ship’s head goes off to the starboard. 
Therefore, when sternway is on a vessel, put the helm in the same 
direction in which the head is to be turned. 

A current or tide running astern, that is, when the ship’s head is 
toward it, will have the same effect on the rudder as if the ship 
were going ahead; and when it runs forward, it will be the same as 
though the ship were going astern. 

It will now be well to shew how the sails act upon a ship, with 
reference to her centre of rotation. Suppose a vessel to be rigged 
with three sails, one in the forward part, one at the centre, and the 
third at the after part, and her left or larboard side to be presented 


to the wind, which we will suppose to be abeam, or at right angles _ 


} 
; 
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with the keel. If the head sail only were set, the effect would be 
that the wind would send the vessel a little ahead and off to the 
starboard on her centre of rotation, so as to bring her stern slowly 
round to the wind. Ifthe after sail only were set, the vessel would 
shoot ahead a little, her stern would go off to the starboard and her 
head come np into the wind. If only the centre sail were set, the 
effect would be the same as if all three of the sails were set, and she 
would go ahead in a straight line. So far, we have supposed the 
sails to be set full; that is, with their tacks forward and their sheets 
aft. If they were all set aback, the vessel would go astern nearly, 
if the rudder were kept steady, in a straight line. If the head sail 
only is set and aback, she will go astern and round upon her axis, 
with her head from the wind, much quicker. than if full. So, if the 
after sail alone were set and aback, she would go astern, and her 
head would come suddenly into the wind. 

These principles of the wind acting upon the sails, and the water 
upon the rudder, are the foundation of the whole science of working 
aship. In large vessels the sails are numerous, but they may all 
be reduced to three classes, viz., head sails, or those which are for- 
ward of the centre of gravity or rotation, having a tendency to send 
the ship’s head off from the wind, after sails, or those abaft the 
centre of rotation, and which send the stern off and the head toward 
. the wind; and lastly, centre sails, which act equally on each side 
the centre of rotation, and do not turn the ship off her course one 
way or the other. These classes of sails, if set aback, tend to stop 
the headway and send the ship astern, and also to turn her off her 
course in the same direction as when set full, but with more rapidity. | 
The further a sail is from the centre of rotation, the greater is its 
tendency to send the ship off from the line of her keel. Accordingly, 
a jib is the strongest head sail, and a spanker the strongest after sail. 

The centre of rotation is not necessarily at the centre of the ship. 
On the contrary, as vessels are now built, it may not be much abaft 
that part of the deck to which the main tack is boarded. For the 
main breadth, or dead-flat, being there, the greatest cavity will also 
be there, and of course the principal weight of the cargo should centre 
there, as being the strongest part. Therefore the centre of rotation 
will greatly depend upon proper stowage. If the ship is much by 
the stern, the centre of rotation will be carried aft, and if by the 
head, it will be carried forward. The cause of this is, that when 
loaded down by the stern, her after sails have but little effect to 
move her stern against the water, and a very slight action upon the 
forward sails will send her head off to leeward, as she is there light 
and high in the air. Accordingly, to keep her in a straight line, the 
press of sail is required to be further aft, or, in other words, the | 
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centre of rotation is further aft. If a ship is loaded down by the 
head, the opposite results follow, and more head and less after sail i 13 
necessary. y 

A ship should be so stowed, and have her sails so trimmed, that — 
she may be balanced as much as possible, and not be obliged to 
carry her helm much off the line of her keel, which tends to deaden 
her way. If a ship is stowed in her best sailing trim, and itis — 
found, when on a wind, that her head tends to windward, obliging 
her to carry a strong weather helm, it may be remedied by takingin 
some after sail, or adding head sail. So, if she carries alee helm, ~ 
that is, if her head tends to fly off from the wind, it is remedied by 
taking in head or adding after sail. Sometimes a ship is made to 
carry a weather helm by having too much head sail set aloft. For, 
if she lies much over on a wind, the square sails forward have a — 
tendency to press her downwards and raise her proportionally abaft, — 
so that she meets great resistance from the water to leeward under 
her bows, while her stern, being light, is easily carried off; vi 
of course, requires her to carry a weather helm. 

The general rules, then, for turning a ship are these: to bein 
her head to the wind,—put the helm to leeward, and bring the wind 
to act as much as possible on the after sails, and as little as possible 
on the head sails. This may be done without taking in any sail, 
by letting go the head sheets, so that those sails may lose their wind, ~ 
and by pointing the head yards to the wind, so as to keep the head — 
sails shaking. _ At the same time keep the after sails full, and flatten — 
in the spanker sheet; or, if this is not sufficient, the after sails may — 
be braced aback, which will send the stern off and the head to wind- — 
ward. But as this makes back sails of them, and tends to send the 
vessel astern, there should be either head or centre sails enough | 
filled to counteract this and keep headway upon her. On the other b 
hand, to turn the head off from the wind, put the helm to windward, 
shiver the after sails, and flatten in the head sheets. Brace the head 
yards aback if necessary, being careful not to let her lose headway 
if it can be avoided. e 

The vessel may be assisted very much in going off or coming to, 
by setting or taking in the jib and spanker ; which, if the latter is ~ 
fitted with brails, are easily handled. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TACKING, WEARING, BOXING, &c. 


Tacking without fore-reaching—Tacking against a heavy sea—Hauling off all—To trim 
the yards—Flattening in—Missing stays—Wearing—under courses—under a main- 
sail—under bare poles—Box-hauling—short round—Club-hauling—Drifting in a tide- 
way—Backing ard filling in do.—Clubbing in do. 


/Tacxrine.—Have the ship so suited with sails that she may steer 
| herself as nearly as possible, and come to with a small helm. Keep 
| her a good full, so that she may have plenty of headway. Ready, 
| About! Send all hands to their stations. The chief mate and one, 
| two, or more of the best men, according to the size of the vessel, on 
| the forecastle, to work the head sheets and bowlines and the fore tack ; 
| two, or more good men (one usually a petty officer, or an older and 
\trusty seaman) to work the main tack and bowline. The second 
/mate sees the lee fore and main braces clear and ready for letting 
}go, and stands by to let go the lee main braces, which may all be 
belayed to one pin. Put one hand to let go the weather cross-jack 
| braces, and others to haul in to leeward ; the cook works the fore 
sheet, and the steward the main; station one or more at the spanker 
\sheet and guys; and the rest at the weather main braces. 

Kase the helm down gradually ; Helm’s a-lee! and let go the jib- 
sheet and fore-sheets. As soon as the wind is parallel with the 
|yards, blowing directly upon the leaches of the square sails, so that 
all is shaking, Raise tacks and sheets! and let go the fore and main 
‘tacks and main sheet, keeping the fore and main bowline fast. 
As soon as her head is within a point or a point and a half of the 
wind, Mainsail haul! let go the lee main and weather cross-jack 
braces, and swing the after yards round. While she is head to the 
)wind, and the after sails are becalmed by the head sails, get the 
/main tack down and sheet aft, and right your helm, using it after- 
/wards as her coming to or falling off requires. As soon as she 
passes the direction of the wind, shift your jib sheets over the stays, 
}and when the after sails take full, or when she brings the wind four 
points on the other bow, and you are sure of paying off sufficiently, 
Let go and haul! brace round the head yards briskly, down fore 
jtack and aft the sheet, brace sharp up and haul your bowlines out, 
sand trim down your head sheets. 

It is best to haul the mainsail just before you get the wind right 
ahead, for then the wind, striking the weather leaches of the after 
Sails, forces them round almost without the braces, and you will 
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have time to brace up and get your tack down and sheet aft, when 
she has payed off on the other side. 

If she falls off too rapidly while Switlgiag your head yards, so as 
to bring the wind abeam or abaft,’Vast bracing! Ease off head” 
sheets and put your helm a-lee ; and as she comes up, meet her and 
brace sharp up. If, on the other hand (as sometimes happens with — 
vessels which carry a strong weather helm), she does not fall off © 
after the after sails take, be careful not to haul your head yards 
until she is fully round; and if she should fly up into the wind, let — 
go the main sheet, and, af necessary, brail up the spanker and shiver 
the cross-jack yards. 

In staying, be careful to right your helm before she loses headway. i 

To Tack wirHout FoRE-REACHING, as in a narrow channel, when — 
you are afraid to keep head-way. If she comes slowly up to wind- ai 
ward, haul down the jib and get your spanker-boom well over to 
igandiy ard. As you raise tacks and sheets, let go the lee fore topsail — 
brace, being careful to brace up again as s00n as she takes aback. — 
Also, hoist the jib, and trim down, if necessary, as soon as she takes 
on the other side. 

TACKING AGAINST A Heavy Heap Szra.—You are under short sail, 
there is a heavy head sea, and you doubt whether she will stay 
against it. Haul down the fore topmast staysail, ease down t 
helm, and raise fore sheet. When within about a point of 
wind’s eye, let go main tack and sheet, lee braces and after bowline 
and Mainsail haul! If she loses her headway at this time, shift 
your helm. As soon as she brings the wind on the other bow, 8 she 
will fall off rapidly by reason of her sternway, therefore shift you ur 
helm again to meet her, and Let go and haul! at once. Brace. about 
the head yards, but keep the weather braces in, to moderate hei 
falling off. When she gets headway, right the helm, and as she 
comes up to the wind, brace up and haul aft. 

Tackine By Havunine orr Atu.—This can be done only in a 
smooth sea, with a light working breeze, a smart vessel and strong 
crew. Man all the braces. Let her come up head.to the wind, 
fall off on the other tack, shifting the helm if she gathers sterny 
When you get the wind about five points on the other bow, Haul off alll 
let go all the braces and bowlines and swing all the yards at once 
Right the helm, board tacks and haul aft sheets, brace up and haul out, 

To Trt tae Yarps wen Crose-Havep.-In smooth water, 
with a light breeze, brace the lower yards sharp up, and trim 
upper yards each a trifle in abaft the one below it. If you I 
a pretty stiff breeze, brace the topsailyard in about half a 
more than the lower yard, and the topgallant-yard half a point moi 
than the topsailyard, and so on. If you have a strong breeze a: 
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, topping sea, and especially if reduced to short sail, brace in your 
ower yards a little, and the others proportionally. This will pre- 
ent the vessel going off bodily to leeward; and if she labours 
eavily, the play of the mast would otherwise carry away the braces 
nd sheets, or spring the yards. | 

Missine Strays.—lIf after getting head to the wind she comes to a 
tand and begins to fall off before you have hauled your mainyard, 
atten in your jibsheets, board foretack, and haul aft foresheet ; 
Iso ease off spankersheet, or brail up the spanker, if necessary. 
Vhen she is full again, trim the jib and spankersheets, and when 
he has recovered sufficient headway, try it again. If, after coming 
ead to the wind, and after the afteryards are swung, she loses 
eadway and refuses to go round, or begins to fall off on the same 
ack on which she was before, and you have shifted the helm with- 
ut effect, haul up the mainsail and spanker, square the after yards, 
hift your helm again a-lee, so as to assist her in falling off, and 
race round the head yards so as to box her off. As she fills on 
er former tack, brace up the after yards, brace round the head 
ards, sharp up all, board tacks, haul out and haul aft. 

Wearina.—Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm up, 
nd, as she goes off, brace in the after yards. If there is a light 
reeze, the rule is to keep the mizzentopsail lifting, and the main- 
opsail full. This will keep sufficient headway on her, and at the 
ame time enable her to fall off. But if you have a good breeze and 
he goes off fast, keep both the main and mizzentopsails lifting. 
is she goes round, bringing the wind on her quarter and aft, follow 
he wind with your after yards, keeping the mizzentopsail lifting, 
nd the main either lifting or full, as is best. After a vessel has 
allen off much, the less headway she has the better, provided she has 
nough to give her steerage.’ When you have the wind aft, raise 
retack and sheet, square in the headyards, and haul down the 
b. As she brings the wind on the other quarter, brace sharp up 
he after yards, haul out the spanker, and set the mainsail. As she 
omes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, keeping the 
ails full, board foretack and aft the sheet, hoist the jib, and meet 
er with the helm. 

To WeEAR UNDER Courses.—Square the crossjack-yards, ease off 
1ainbowline and tack, and haul up the weatherclew of the main- 
ail. Hase off the mainsheet, and haul up the leeclaw, and the 
untlines and leachlines. Square the mainyards and put the helm 
-weather. As she falls off, let go the fore bowline, ease off the 
mresheet, and brace in the fureyard. When she gets before the 
vind, board the fore and maintacks on the other side, and haul aft 
he mainsheet, but keep the weather braces in. As she comes to on 
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the other side, ease the helm, trim down the foresheet, brace up and 
haul out. | 

To WEAR: UNDER A MartnsAt.—vVessels lying-to under this sail 
generally wear by hoisting the foretopmast-staysail, or some other 
head sail. If this cannot be done, brace the crossjack-yards to the 
wind, and, if necessary, send down the mizzentopmast and the cross- 
jack-yard. Brace the headyards full. Take an opportunity when 
she has headway, and will fall off, to put the helm up. Ease off 
the mainsheet, and, as she falls off, brace in the mainyard a little, 
When the wind is abaft the beam, raise the maintack. When she 
is dead before it, get the other maintack down as far as possible; 
and when she has the wind on the other quarter, ease the hea 
haul aft the sheet, and brace up. ; 

To WrARr uNDER Bare Pores.—Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stern, will wear in this situation, by merely pointing 
the after yards to the wind, or sending down the mizzentopmast 
and the crossjack-yard, and filling the headyards; but vessels i in 
good trim will not do this. To assist the vessel, veer a good scope 
of hawser out of the lee-quarter, with a buoy, or something for a 
stop-water, attached to the end. As the ship sags off to leeward, 
the buoy will be to windward, and will tend to bring the stern 
round to the wind. When she is before it, haul the hawser™ 
aboard. q 

Box-HAvLttnc.—Put the helm down, light up the headsheets and 
slack the leebraces, to deaden her way. As she comes to the wind, 
raise tacks and sheets, and haul up the mainsail and spanker. 
soon as she comes head to the wind and loses her headway, squ 
the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten in 
headsheets. The helm, being put down to bring her up, will now 
pay her off, as she has sternway on. As she goes off, keep the 
after sails lifting, and square in the headyards. As soon as the 
sails on the foremast give her headway, shift the helm. When she 
gets the wind on the other quarter, haul down the jib, haul out 
spanker, set the mainsail, and brace the after yards sharp up. 
she comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, are ‘he 
with the helm, and set the jib. | 

Box-HAULING Snort Rovunp; sometimes called wearing short round. 
—Haul up the mainsail and spankor: put the helm hard a-weather, _ 
square the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten — 
in the head sheets. As she gathers sternway, shift the helm. At 
this, proceed as in box-hauling by the former method. The fin 
mode is preferable when you xis to stop headway as soon | 
possible; as a vessel under good way will range ahead some distal 
after the sails are all thrown flat aback. - 
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Few merchant vessels are’ strongly enough manned to perform 
these evolutions; but they are often of service, as they turn a vessel 
/round quicker on her heel, and will stop her from fore-reaching when 
near in-shore or when close aboard another vessel. 

CLUB-HAULING.—This method of going about is resorted to when 
on a lee shore, and the vessel can neither be tacked nor box-hauled. 
| Cock-bill your lee-anchor, get a hawser on it for a spring, and lead 
lit to the lee-quarter; range your cable, and unshackle it abaft the 
\windlass. Helm’s a-lee! and Raise tacks and sheets! as for going 
'in stays. The moment she loses headway, let go the anchor and 
| Mainsail haul! As soon as the anchor brings her head to the wind, 
‘let the chain cable go, holding on to the spring; and when the after 
‘sails take full, cast off or cut the spring, and Let go and haul! 
| Drirtine ry a Troe-way.—As a vessel is deeper aft than forward, 
|her stern will always tend to drift faster than her head. If the 
‘eurrent is setting out of a river or harbour, and the wind the 
| opposite way, or only partly across the current, you may work out 
| by tacking from shore to shore; or you may let her drift out, broad- 
'side to the current; or, keeping her head to the current by sufficient 
'sail, you may let her drift out stern first; or, lastly, you may club 
jher down. If the wind is partly across the current, cast to wind- 
‘ward. If you work down by tacking, and the wind is at all across 
|the current, be careful of the lee shore, and stay in season, since, if 
/you miss stays, you may not be able to save yourself by wearing or 
|box-hauling, as you might on the weather shore. If the channel is 
very narrow, or there are many vessels at anchor, the safest way is 
to bring her head to the current, brace the yards full, and keep only 
sail enough to give her steerage, that you may sheer from side to 
‘side. If there is room enough, you will drift more rapidly by bring- 
ing her broadside to the current, keeping the topsails shaking, and 
‘counteract the force of the current upon the stern by having the 
'spanker full and the helm a-lee. You can at any time shoot her. 
jahead, back her astern, or bring her head to the current, by filling 
ithe headyards, taking in the spanker, and setting the jib ; filling the 
after yards, taking in the jib, and setting the spanker ; or by bracing 
vall aback. 
| Bacxrxe anp Fruiine rw a TmEr-way.—Counter-brace your yards 
as in lying-to, and drift down broadside to the current. Fill away 
jand shoot ahead, or throw all aback and force her astern, as occa- 
sion may require. When you approach the shore on either side fill 
away till she gets sufficient headway, and put her in stays or wear 
her round. 

CLUBBING IN A Trpn-way.—Drift down with your anchor under 
your foot, heaving in or payiug out on your cable as you wish to 
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increase or deaden her way. Have a spring on your cable, so as to” 
present a broadside to the current. This method is a troublesome 
and dangerous one and rarely resorted to. An anchor will seldom 
drag clear through the whole operation. 


CHAPTER XII. 


GALES OF WIND, LYING-TO, GETTING ABACK, BY THE LEE, &e. 


Lying-to—choice of sails—Scudding - Heave-to after scudding—Taken aback— 
Chappelling—Broaching-to—By the lee, 


Lyinc-To.—The best single sail to lie-to under, is generally thought — 
to be a close-reefed maintopsail. The fore or the main spencer ~ 
(sails which are used very much now instead of main and mizzen — 
staysails) may be used to advantage, according as a ship requires — 
sail more before or abaft the centre of gravity. If a ship will bear 
more than one sail, it is thought best to separate the pressure. 
Then set the fore and main spencers; or (if she carries staysails ~ 
instead) the main and mizzen staysail; or, if she is easier under lofty 
sail, the fore and main topsails close-reefed. A close-reefed main-— 
top-sail, with three lower storm staysails; or, with the two spen-— 
cers, foretopmast staysail, and reefed spanker, is considered a good — 
arrangement for lying-to. If the foretopmast staysail and balance-— 
reefed spanker can be added te the two close-reefed topsails, she 
will keep some way, will go less to leeward, and can be easily wore © 
round. Close-reefed topsails are used much more now for lying-to” 
than the courses, As ships are now built, with the centre of gravity 
farther forward, and the foremast stepped more aft, they will lie-te” 
under head sail better than formerly. Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stern, will lie-to under a reefed foresail, as this tends: 
to press her down forward; whereas, if she had much after sail, she 
would have all the lateral resistance of the water aft, and would 
come up to the wind. In carrying most head or after sail, you 
must be determined by the trim of the vessel, her tendency to come 
to or go off, and as to whether the sail you use will act as a lifting 
or a burying sail. “a 

A topsail has an advantage over a spencer or lower staysail for 
lying-to, since it steadies the ship better, and counteracts the heavy 
weather roll, which a vessel will give under low and small fore-and- 
aft sails, Bi. 

Scuppinc.—Thke most approved sail for scudding is the elose- 
reefed maintopsail, with a reefed foresail. The course alone migh! 
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get becalmed under the lee of a high sea, and the vessel losing her 
way, would be overtaken by the sea from aft; whereas the topsail 
will always give her way enough and lift her. The foresail is of use 
‘In case she should be brought by the lee. Many officers recommend 
that the fore topmast staysail, or fore storm staysail, should always 
be set in scudding, to pay her off if she should broach-to, and with 
the sheets hauled flat aft. 

Tt has been thought that with the wind quartering and a heavy 
sea, a vessel is more under command with a close-reefed foretopsail 
and maintopmast staysail. The foretopmast staysail may also be’ 
hoisted. Ifthe ship flies off and gets by the lee, the foretopsail is 
soon braced about, and, with the maintopmast staysail sheet shifted 
to the other side, the headway is not lost. 

To HEAvE-To AFTER Scuppine.—Secure everything about decks, 
and watch a smooth time. Suppose her to be scudding under a 
close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail; haul up the foresail, 
put the helm down, brace up the after yards, and set the mizzen 
staysail. As she comes-to, set the main staysail, meet her with the 
helm, brace up the head-yards, and set the fore or foretopmast 
staysail. 

If your vessel labours much, ease the lee braces and the halyards, 
that everything may work fairly aloft, and let her have plenty of 
helm, to come-to and fall off freely with the sea. The helmsman 
will often let the wheel fly off to leeward, taking care to meet her 
easily and in season. ‘The sails should be so arranged as to require 
little of the rudder. 

TAKEN ABack.—It will frequently happen, when sailing close- 
hauled, especially in light winds, from a shift of wind, from its 
dying away, or from inattention, that the ship will come up into the 
wind, shaking the square sails forward. In this case, it will often 
be sufficient to put the helm hard up, flatten in the head sheets, or 
haul their bights to windward, and haul up the spanker. If this will 
not recover her, and she continues to come-to, box her off. Raise 
fore tack and sheet, haul up the spanker and mainsail, brace the 
dead-yards aback, haul the jib sheets to windward, and haul out the 
Jee-bowlines. When the after sails fill, Let go and haul! This ma- 
noeuvre of boxing can only be performed in good weather and light 
winds, as it usually gives a vessel sternway. 

If the wind has got round upon the other bow, and it is too late for 
box-hauling, square the yards fore and aft, keeping your helm so as 
to pay her off under sternway ; and, as the sails fill, keep the after 
yards shaking, and haul up the spanker and mainsail, squaring the 
head-yards, and shifting your helm as she gathers headway. 

CHAPPELLING.—This operation is performed when, instead of 
coming-to, you are taken aback in light winds. Put the helm up, 
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if she has headway, haul up the mainsail and spanker, and square ~ 
the after yards. Shift the helm as she gathers sternway, and when ~ 
the after sails fill, and she gathers headway, shift your helm again. 
When she brings the wind aft, brace up the after yards, get the ~ 
main tack down and sheet aft, and haul out the spanker as soon as © 
it will take. The head braces are not touched, but the yards re- ~ 
main braced as before. The former mode of wearing, by squaring ~ 
the head-yards when the after sails are full, has great advantages ~ 


over chappelling, as the vessel will go off faster when the wind is 


‘abeam and abaft, and will come-to quicker when the wind gets on © 
the other side. | 

Broacuine-to.—This is when a vessel is scudding, and comes ~ 
up into the wind and gets aback. For such an accident, the fore- ~ 
topmast staysail is set, which will act as an offsail, so that by keep- ~ 
ing the helm up, with the maintopsail (if set) braced into the wind, — 
she will pay-off again without getting sternway. If the close-reefed 
foretopsail is carried instead of the main, it can be easily filled. . 

Broucut By THE Ler.—This is when a vessel is scudding with 
the wind quartering, and falls off so as to bring the wind on the © 
other side, laying the sails aback. This is more likely to occur than ~ 
broaching-to, especially in a heavy sea. Suppose the vessel to be — 


scudding under a close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail, with 


the wind on her larboard quarter. She falls off suddenly and brings — 
the wind on the starboard quarter, laying all aback. Put your helm 
hard a-starboard, raise fore tack and sheet, and fill the foresail, — 
shivering the maintopsail. When she brings the wind aft again, ~ 
meet her with the helm, and trim the yards for her course. 


CHAPTER XSL 
ACCIDENTS. e 


On beam-ends—Losing a rudder—A squall—A man overboard—Collision—Rules for 
vessels passing one another, 


On Bram-Enps.—A vessel is usually thrown upon her beam-ends — 
hy a sudden squall taking her, when under a press of sail, and shift- — 
ing the ballast. She must . righted, if possible, withous cutting i 
away the masts. For, beside sacrificing them, the object can seldom — 
i ACcOPAPES at in that pray) i if the bales and cargo have shifted MK 
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stop-waters bent to it. As the ship drifts well to leeward, the 
hawser will bring her stern to the wind; but it may not cast her 
_ on the other side. Ifa spring can be got upon the hawser from the 
lee bow, and hauled upon, and the stern fast let go, this will bring 
the wind to act upon the flat part of the deck and pay her stern off, 
and assist the spring, when the sails may be trimmed to help her in 
righting. If she can be brought head to the wind, and the sails be 
taken aback, she may cast on the other tack. When there is anchor- 
ing ground, the practice is to let go the lee anchor, which may take 
the sails aback and cast her. Then the ballast and cargo may be 
righted. 4 

If there is no anchoring ground, a vessel may still be kept head 
to the wind, by paying a chain cable out of the lee hawse-hole; or 
by bending a hawser to a large spar, which may be kept broadside- 
to by a span, to the centre of which the hawser is bent. The same 
operation may be applied to a vessel overset, and is preferable to 
wearing by a hawser. Make fast the hawser forward to the lee 
bow, carry the other end aft to windward and bend it to the spar, 
and launch the spar overboard. By this means, or by letting go an 
anchor, though there be no bottom to be reached, a vessel may often 
be recovered. } 

Lostya A RuppEr.—The first thing to be done on losing a rud- 
der is to bring the ship to the wind by bracing up the afteryards. 
Meet her with the headyards, as she comes to. Take in sail forward 
and aft, and keep her hove-to by her sails. A vessel may be made 
to steer herself for a long time, by carefully trimming the yards 
and slacking up the jib-sheets or the spanker-sheet a little, as may 
be required. 

Having got the ship by the wind, get up a hawser, middle it, and 
take a slack clove-hitch at the centre. Get up a cable, reeve its end 
through this hitch, and pay the cable out over the taffrail, Having 
payed out about fifty fathoms, jam the hitch and rack it well, so 
that it cannot slip; pay out on the cable until the hitch takes the 
water; then lash the cable to the centre of the taffrail; lash a spare 
Spar under it across the stern, with a block well secured at each 
end, through which reeve the ends of the hawser, one on each quar- 
ter, and reeve them again through blocks at the sides, abreast of the 
wheel. By this, a ship may be steered until a temporary rudder 
can be constructed. 

A rudder may be fitted by taking a spare topmast, or other large 
spar, and cutting it flat in the form of a stern-post. Bore holes at 
proper distances in that part which is to be the forepart of the pre- 
venter or additional stern-post; then take the thickest plank on 
board, and make it as near as possible into the form of a rudder; 
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bore holes at proper distances in the fore part of it and in the after 
part of the preventer stern-post, to correspond with each other, and 
reeve rope grommets through those holes in the rudder and after 
part of the stern-post, for the rudder to play upon. Through the 
preventer stern-post, reeve guys, and at the fore part of them fix 
tackles, and then put the machine overboard. When it is in a pro- 
per position, or in a line with the ship’s stern-post, lash the upper 
part of the preventer post to the upper part of the ship’s stern-post ; 
then hook tackles at or near the main chains, and bowse taut on the 
guys to confine it to the lower part of the preventer stern-post. 
Having holes bored through the preventer and proper stern-post, 
run an iron bolt through both (taking care not to touch the rudder), 
which will prevent the false stern-post from rising or falling. By 
the guys on the after part of the rudder and tackles affixed to them, 
the ship may be steered, taking care to bowse taut the tackles on 
the preventer stern-post, to keep it close to the proper stern-post. 
A Squatt.—If you see a squall approaching, take in the light 
sails, stand by to clew down, and keep her off a little if necessary. 
If you are taken by one, unprepared, with all sail set and close- 
hauled, put the helm hard up, let go the spanker-sheet and outhaul, 


and the main-sheet. Clew up royals and topgallant sails, haul 


down flying jib, haul up the mainsail, and clew down the mizzen- 
topsail. When you are before the wind, clew down the topsail- 
yards, and haul out the reef-tackles. You may run before the 
squall until it moderates, or furl the light sails, bring by the wind, 
and reef. 

A Man Oversoarp.*—The moment the cry is heard, put the 
helm down and bring her up into the wind, whether she is on the 
wind or free, and deaden her headway. Throw overboard instantly 
life buoys, or, if there are none at hand, take a grating, the carpen- 
ter’s bench, or any pieces of plank or loose spars there may be 
about decks ; and let two or three hands clear away a quarter boat. 
The best plan is, if the vessel was on the wind, to haul the mainsail 
up and brace aback the after yards and raise the head sheets; then 
having her main yard aback, she will drift down directly toward 
the man. Keep your head sails full to steady her, while the after 
ones stop her headway. 

If you are sailing free, with studdingsails set, clew up the lower 
studdingsail, brace up the headyards, haul forward the foretack, and 
keep the headyards full, while you luff up to back the after ones. 
Lower away the boat as soon as it is safe, and, as the vessel will 
have turned nearly round, direct the boat with reference to her posi- 
tion when the accident happened and her progress-since. 


* See Totten’s Naval Text Book, Letter XX. 
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Cotniston.—If two vessels approach one another, both having a 
free wind, each keeps to the right. That is, the one with her star- 
board tacks aboard keeps on her luffs; and the other, if it is neces- 
sary to alter her course, keeps off. So, if two vessels approach one 
another close-hauled on different tacks, and it is doubtful which is 
to windward, the vessel on the starboard tack keeps on her course, 
and the other gives way and keeps off. That is, each goes to the 
right, and the vessel with her starboard tacks aboard has the pre- 
ference. The only exception to this is, that if the vessel on the lar- 
board tack is so much to windward that in case both persist, the 
vessel on the starboard tack will strike. her to leeward and abaft the 
beam; then the vessel on the starboard tack must give way, as she 
can do it more easily than the other. 

Another rule is, that if one vessel is going dead before the wind, 
and the other going free on the starboard tack, the latter must luff 
and go under the stern of the former. 


OBMAPTER XY. 


HEAVING-TO BY COUNTER-BRACING—-SPEAKING—SOUNDING——HEAVING 
THE LOG. 


CoUNTER-BRACING.—This is done whenever, with a breeze, a vessel 
wishes to remain stationary, for the purpose of speaking another 
vessel, sounding, lowering a boat, or the like. If you do not wish 
to stop your way entirely, haul up the mainsail, square the main- 
yards aback, keeping the fore and crossjack yards full, and the 
foresail, spanker, and jibset. If you wish to stop her way still 
more, back the crossjack yards also, haul up the foresail, and put 
the helm a-lee. She will then fall off and come to, which you may 
regulate by the jib and spanker-sheets; and she may be ranged a 
little ahead, or deadened, by filling or backing the crossjack yards. 
You may, on the other hand, back the headyards and fill the 
afteryards. The former method is called heaving-to with the main- 
topsail to the mast, and the latter, with the foretopsail to the mast. 
SrEAKING.— When two vessels speak at sea, the one to windward 
heaves her maintopsail to the mast, and the one to leeward her fore. 
This is in order that the weather one may the more readily fill 
without falling off so as to run afoul of the other, and that the lee 
one may box her head off and keep clear of the ship to windward. 
The weather one either throws all aback and drops astern, or fills 
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her after yards and shoots ahead. The lee one shivers her after 
yards and boxes off. 

If the weather ship comes too near the lee one, before the latter 
has time to wear, the weather ship squares her head yards, drops 
her mainsail, braces her crossjack yards sharp aback, and puts her 
helm a-weather. This gives her sternway, and the after sails and 
helm keep her to the wind. 

If three vessels communicate at sea, the weather and middle ones 
back their main topsails, and the lee one her fore; then, in case of 
necessity, the weather one fills her after yards and shoots ahead, the 
middle one throws all aback and drops astern, and the lee one shivers 
her after sails and falls off. 

Sounpinc.—The marks upon the lead-lines have been given pre- 
viously, at page 4. To sound with the hand-lead, a man stands in 
the weather main channels with a breast-rope secured to the rigging, 
and throws the lead forward, while the vessel has headway on. If 
the depth corresponds with dhe marks upon the line, as if it is 5, 7, 
or 10 fathoms, he calls out, ‘‘ By the mark jive!” &c. If it is a 
depth the fathoms of which have no mark upon the line, as 6, 8, or 


9, he calls out, ‘‘ By the deep six!” &c. If he judges the depth to — 


be a quarter or a half more than a particular fathom, as, for instance, 
5, he calls out, ‘‘ And a quarter,” or, ‘‘ And a half, five!” &c. If 
it is 5 and three quarters, he would say, ‘‘ Quarter less six!” and 
So on. 

To SounD BY THE DEEP-SEA-LEAD.—Have the line coiled down in 
a tub or rack, clear for running, abreast of the main rigging. Carry 
the end of the line forward on the weather side, outside of every- 
thing, to the cathead or the spritsail yard-arm, and bend it to the 
lead, which must be armed with tallow. One man holds the lead 
for heaving, and the others range themselves along the side, at 
intervals, each with a coil of the line in his hand. An officer, 
generally the chief mate, should stand by to get the depth. All 
being ready, the word is given, ‘‘ Stand by! Heave!” As soon as 
the man heaves the lead, he calls out, “ Watch, ho! Watch /” and 
each man, as the last fake of the coil goes out of his hand, repeats, 
‘¢ Watch, ho! Watch!” ‘The line then runs out until it brings up 
by the lead’s being on bottom, or until there is enough out to shew 
that there is no bottom to be reached. ‘The officer notes the depth 
by the line, which is then snatched, and the men haul it aboard, and 
coil it away fair. If the lead has been on the bottom, the arming of 
tallow will bring up some of it; by which the character of the 
soundings may be ascertained. 

The soundings, however, cannot be taken until the vessel’s way 
has been stopped or deadened. For this purpose, before heaving the 
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lead, either luff up and keep all shaking, or brace aback the main or 
mizzen topsail, or both, according to your headway, keeping the head 
yards full. If you are going free with studdingsails set, you may 
clew up the lower and boom-end the topmast studdingsails, bring 
her up to the wind, and keep the sails lifting, without getting them 
aback. 

It has been laid down as a rule, that if the vessel sags much to 
leeward, as when under short sail in a gale of wind, pass the line 
from the weather side round the stern, clear of everything, and 
heave the lead from the lee side ; otherwise she would leave the lead 
too far to windward for measurement, or for recovering it again. 
But in this mode there is great danger of the line getting caught on 
the bottom or at the rudder-heel. It must be very deep water if a 
vessel cannot be managed so as to get soundings to windward. 

Heavine THE Loc.—One man holds the log-reel, upon which the 
log-line is wound, another holds the glass, and the officer squares the 
chip; and, having coiled up a little of the stray line, he throws the 
chip overboard astern, or from the lee quarter. As he throws the 
chip, he calls out, ‘“ Watch!” To which the man with the glass 
answers, ‘‘ Watch.” As soon as the mark for the stray line goes 
off the reel, he calls out ‘“‘ Turn!” and the man turns the glass, 
answering, ‘“‘ Turn,” or ‘‘ Done.” ‘The instant the sand has run out, 
he calls, ‘“‘ Out!” or “Stop!” and the officer stops the line and 
notes the marks. It is then wound up again on the reel. 


CHAPTER XY. 


COMING TO ANCHOR. 


Getting ready for port—Coming to anchor—close-hauled—free—Mooring—Flying moor 
—Clearing hawse—To anchor with a slip-rope—Slipping a cable—Coming to ata 
slipped cable. 


Gerrina Reapy ror Port.—Get your anchors off the bows, and let 
them hang by the cat-stoppers and shank painters. Bend your 
cables and overhaul a few ranges forward of the windlass, according 
to the depth of the anchorage and the strength of the tide or wind, 
and range the remainder that you expect to use along the decks, 
abaft the windlass. Have the boats ready for lowering, and a spare 
hawser, with some stout rope for kedging or warping, at hand, coiled 
on the hatches. 

Comine to Ancnor.—If you have the wind free and all sail set, 
take’ in your studdingsails, make them up and stow them away, rig 
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in the booms and coil away the gear, and have all ready in good 
season. You may then, as you draw in toward the anchorage, take 
in your royals and flying jib, furling the royals if you have time. 
The topgallant sails are next taken in, and the foresail hauled up. 
The topgallant sails may be furled or not, according to the strength 
of the wind and the number of hands. If you are before the wind, 
your mainsail will be hauled up, or, if the sheet is aft, haul up the 
lee clew-garnet. Get your ship under her topsails, jib, and spanker. 
When near the ground, clew up the fore and main topsails, put the 
helm down, haul down the jib, and flatten in the spanker. If you 
have too much headway, back the mizzen topsail. Cock-bill your 
anchor and stream the buoy. When she bas lost her headway, let 
go the anchor. Let hands stand by to give her chain, as she needs it. 

If you come into anchoring ground close-hauled, haul in the | 
weather fore and main braces, and clew up. If the wind is light, 
you may square the fore and main yards before clewing up. This 
will deaden her way. If the wind is fresh, it would make it difficult 
to clew up the sails. Haul down the jib, and come to by the 
spanker, or mizzentopsail and spanker. If the wind is light, she 
may need the mizzentopsail; if not, it may be taken in, and she 
may be brought to by the spanker. If she has too much headway, 
or there is a tide setting her in, throw all aback. | 

Moortna.—A vessel is said to be moored when she rides with 
more than one anchor, in different directions. The common method 
of mooring is, when you have come to with one anchor, to pay out 
chain and let her drop astern until you have out double the scope 
you intend to ride by. Then let go your other anchor. Slack up 
the cable of the latter anchor, and heave in on that of the first, until 
you have the same scope to each anchor. You may also moor by 
lowering the anchor and lashing it to the stern of the long boat, and 
coiling away the full scope in the bottom of the boat. You may 
then pull off and pick out your own berth, and let go. 

If you wish to drop your second anchor in any other place than 
directly to leeward of the first, you may, without using your long 
boat, warp the vessel over the berth intended for your second anchor. 

You should always moor so that you may ride with an open 
hawse in the direction from which you are liable to the strongest 
winds. Ifyou have chain cables, you may moor with both cables 
bent to a swivel just clear of the hawse-hole, one chain coming in- — 
board. In moderate weather, and where you are not in a strong 
tide-way, it will generally be sufficient to let go one anchor, since, 
if you have out a good scope of chain, you will ride by the bight of 
it, and it will require a very heavy blow to bring a strain upon the 
anchor. 
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In mooring, you should always have a shackle near the hawse- 
hole, for clearing hawse. If it is just abaft the windlass, it will be 
convenient in case you wish to slip your cable. 

A Fryixe Moor—sometimes called a Runnrinc Moor.—Have both 
anchors ready for letting go, with double the scope of chain you in- 
tend to ride by ranged for the weather anchor, and the riding scope 
of the lee chain. There are two ways of making a flying moor. 
One is to clew up everything and let go the first anchor while she 
has sufficient headway to run out the whole double range. When it 
is ali out, or just before, luff sharp up, brace aback to stop her way, 
and let go the other anchor. Then heave in on the first and light 
out on the second, till there is the same scope to each. This 
mode is almost impracticable in a merchant vessel, where there is 
but one deck, and where the chain may have to be paid out over a 
windlass, since the headway would in most cases be soon stopped. | 

The other mode is, to lay all flat aback, and the moment the head- 
way ceases, let go your first anchor, paying out chain as she drops 
astern, until double your riding scope is out. Then let go your 
second anchor, and heave in on the first. 

Crearinc Hawse.—When a vessel is moored, she may swing so 
as to get a foul hawse; that is, so as to bring one cable across the 
other. If one cable lies over the other, it is called a cross. When 
they make another cross, it is called an elbow. Three crosses make 
a round turn. The turns may be kept out of a cable by tending 
the vessel when she swings, and casting her stern one side or the 
other, by the helm, jib, and spanker. To clear hawse, trice the 
slack cable up by a line or a whip purchase and hook, below the 
turns, Lash the two cables together just below the lowest turn. 
Pass a line round the cable from outside, following each turn, and 
in through the hawse-hole of the slack cable, and bend it to the 
shackle. Unshackle and bend a line to the end. Rouse the cable 
out through the hawse-hole, slacking up on the end line, and tricing 
up if necessary. ‘Take out the turns by the first line passed in, and 
haul in again on the end line. Shackle the chain again, heave taut, 
and cast off the lashings. 

To ANCHOR WITH A SLIp-ROPE.—This is necessary when you are 
lying in an open road-stead, where you must stand out to sea upon 
a gale coming up, without taking time to get your anchor. You 
must ride at one anchor. Having come-to, take a hawser round 
from the quarter on the same side with your anchor, outside of 
everything, and bend its end to the cable just below the hawse-hole. 
Have a buoy triced up forward, clear of everything, and carry the 
buoy-rope in through the hawse-hole, and round the windlass, with 
three turns (the first turn being owtside the others), and bend it to 
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the shackle which is to be cast off when the cable is slipped. Have 
another buoy bent to the end of the hawser which is to be used for 
the slip-rope. 

To Sri A CapLteE.—When ready to slip, everything having been 
prepared as above, unshackle the chain abaft the windlass, and hoist 
the topsails, reefed, if necessary. Stream the buoy for the end of 
the chain, and that at the end of the slip-rope aft. Take good turns 
with the slip-rope round the timber-heads, at the quarter. Hoist 
the foretopmast-staysail and back the foretopsail, hauling in the 
braces on the same side with the cable, so that she may cast to the 
opposite side. Fill the after yards, and let go the end of the cable. 


Hold on to the slip-rope aft, until her head is fairly off; then let: 


go, brace full the head yards, and set the spanker. 
ComiInc-To AT A SLIPPED CaBLE.—Keep a lookout for your buoys. 


Having found them, heave-to to windward of them, send a boat © 


with a strong warp and bend it to the slip-rope buoy, take the other 
end to the capstan and walk the ship up to the buoy. ‘Take the 
slip-rope through the chock, forward, and heave on it until you get 
the chain, where the slip-rope was bent to it, under foot. Make 
well fast the slip-rope, then fish the buoy at the end of the chain, 
haul up on that buoy rope, and get the end of the chain. Rouse it in 
through the hawse-hole and shackle it. Heave taut, until the bend 
of the slip-rope is above the water, then take the other end round 
aft, and make it fast at the quarter-port again. Pass in the 
buoy-rope for the end of the chain, and you are all ready for slip- 
ping again. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GETTING UNDER WAY. 


To unmoor—Getting under way from a single anchor—To cat and fish—To get under 
way with a wind blowing directly out, and riding head to it—with a rock or shoal 
close astern—when riding head to wind and tide, and to stand out close-hauled— 


wind-rode, with a weather tide—tide-rode, casting to windward—tide-rode, wearing — 


round. 


Unmoor.—Pay out on your riding cable, heaving in the slack of | 


the other. When the other is short, trip it, cat and fish, and heave in 
on your riding cable. Instead of this method, the anchor which you 
are not riding by may be weighed, if it is a small one, by the long 
boat. Send the long boat out over the anchor, take aboard the 
buoy-rope, carrying it over the roller in the boat’s stern, or through 
the end of a davit, clap the watch-tackle to it, and weigh it out of 
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the ground. This done, and the buoy-rope and tackle secured to the 
- boat, heave in on the chain on board, which will bring the anchor 
alongside, the boat approaching at the same time. When under 
the bow, cast off the fasts to the boat, heave up the anchor, cat 
and fish. 

GETTING UNDER WAY FROM A SINGLE AncHor.—It is the duty of 

“the chief mate to see all ready forward for getting under way ; the 
rigging fair for making sail, the cat and fish tackles rove, and the 
fish-davit at hand. Heave short on your chain and pawl the wind- 
lass. Loose all the sails, if the wind is light, and sheet home and 
hoist up topsails, topgallantsails, and royals. If there is a stiff 
breeze, set topsails alone, whole or reefed. You should always, if 
it will answer, cast on the opposite side from your anchor; that is, 
if you are riding by your starboard anchor, cast to port. Brace 
your head yards aback and your after yards full, for the tack you 
mean to cast upon. The sails being set, man the windlass again, 
give her a sheer with the helm, and trip your anchor. The mate 
reports when it is away. As soon as it is away, hoist the jib. 
‘The foretopsail aback will pay her head off. Put the helm for 
stern-board. When her head is off enough, fill away the head yards 
and haul out the spanker, shifting the helm for headway. Trim the 
yards for your course, and make sail on her. If the wind is light 
and the sea smooth, you may cat and fish your anchor after you get 
under way; but it is best in a rough sea to keep the vessel hove-to 
until the anchor is catted and fished. 

To Cat AnD Fish an Ancuor.—When the anchor is lifted and 
brought under foot, pawl the windlass, keeping a good hold on the 
chain. Overhaul down the cat-block and hook it to the ring of the 
anchor. Stretch along the cat-fall and let all hands tally on. Set 
taut on the cat-tackle and pay out a little chain. Hoist away the 
anchor to the cat-head, and belay the fall. Pass the cat-stopper 
through the ring of the anchor, through the chock, belay it to the 
cat-tail, and seize it to its own part. Overhaul down the fish- 
tackle, hook the lower block to the pennant, and hook the fish-hook 
to the inner fluke of the anchor. Rig out your fish-davit across the 

_ forecastle, and put the bight of the pennant into the sheave-hole. 
Get a guy over it, near the outer end, to keep it down, and anoter 
at the inner end, to keep it out. Get the shoe over the side, to 
fend off the bill of the anchor. Hoist the fluke well up, pass the 
shank- painter under the inner arm and shank, bring it inboard, and 
belay and stop it to the timber-heads. Rig in the davit, unreeve 
the Cat-fall and fish-tackle. 

A vessel may sometimes be got under way to advantage with the 

jib and spanker ; particularly if the wind is blowing directly out of 
E 
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the harbour. Heave the anchor up at once. When it has broken 
ground hoist the jib, and, as she pays off, haul out the spanker. 
Keep her under this sail until the anchor is catted and fished, then ~ 
make sail and stand out. 

To get UNDER Way, with A WIND BLOWING DIRECTLY OUT, AND 
“Rimre@ Heap ro 1r.—Suppose the ship to have her starboard anchor 
down. Heave short and clear away the jib, and put the helm to 
port. Heave again until the anchor is up to the bows. Cat and 
fish. When the anchor is a-weigh, hoist the jib. Let her pay off 
under the jib. When she gathers headway, shift the helm, and let 
fall the sails. When she gets before it, sheet home and hoist the 
topsails, set the foresail, and haul down the jib. Make sail aloft. 

To get Unprr Way, Riprsa Heap tro THE WIND, witH A Rock 
OR SHOAL CLOSE ASTERN.—Suppose you wish to cast the ship on 
the starboard tack. Heave in a safe scope on the chain, and run 
out a kedge with a hawser from the starboard bow. Cast off the 
yard-arm gaskets and mast-head the topsails, keeping the bunts 
fast. Heave taut on the hawser, and brace the yards up for the 
starboard tack fore and aft, hauling the jib-sheet to windward. 
Heave up the anchor, taking in the slack of the hawser, cat it, pass — 
the stopper, and have all ready for letting go. Haul ahead on the 
hawser, and as soon as the kedge is short a-peak or comes home, 
sheet home the topsails, run up the jib, and put the helm a-starboard. 
As soon as the jib fills, run the kedge up and take it in. When 
the topsails take and she gathers headway, draw the jib, set the 
spanker, board fore and main tacks, haul aft sheets, and right the 
helm. If she falls off too rapidly when the topsails take, give her 
the spanker and mainsail, easing off the jib sheet. When she comes 
to, haul aft the jib sheet and board the foretack: If, when the 
kedge is a-weigh, she falls off on the wrong side, let go the anchor. 

To cer Unper Way, Ripina Heap To WIND AND TIDE, AND TO 
STAND Our CLOSE-HAULED.—Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, keeping the helm a-starboard. Set the topsails. Brace 
up the after yards for the starboard-tack, and back the head yards. 
Man the windlass and heave up the anchor. When the anchor is 
a-weigh, hoist the jib. When she has payed off snfficiently, fill 
away the head yards, shift the helm for headway, set the spanker, 
and make sail. Cat and fish, either before or after filling away. 

If you have no room to cast on either side, but-have a vessel on 
each quarter, heave short, set the topsails, jib, and spanker, brace all 
the yards half up for the starboard tack, weigh the anchor, and put 
the helm to port. The tide acting on the rudder will sheer her head 
to starboard. When the sails take aback and give her sternway, 
the rudder and-after sails will act against the head sails, and she 
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will drift fairly down between the two vessels. Keep her off or to, 


by the spanker and jib. When you are clear, cast to port; or, 


haul up the spanker, shiver the after yards, and let her go off 
before it. 

To cer UnDER Way WInpb-RoDE, with A WEATHER TIDE; that is, 
a tide setting to windward.—Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, loose the sails, and set the topsails. Square the after 
yards, and haul in the starboard headbraces. Heave again, and, 
when you are a-weigh, put the helm to port and hoist the jib. 
When she has paid off enough, fill away the head yards and shift the 
helm for headway. 

To cer Unprer Way, TipE-ropE, CAstINc To WinpDWARD.— 
Suppose the wind to be a little on the starboard bow, and you wish 
to cast to starboard, standing out on the larboard-tack. Having 
hove short and set the topsails, brace up the after yards for the 
larboard-tack, and brace the head yards aback. Weigh the anchor, 
keeping your helm to port, and hauling the spanker-boom well over 
to starboard. When she comes head to the wind, hoist the jib, with 
the sheet to port. Shift the helm for sternway. As she falls off, 
draw the jib, fill the head yards, and shift the helm for headway. 

To cet UnprerR Way, Tme-ropE, WEARING Rounp.—Suppose you 
have the wind on your starboard quarter, and are obliged to wear 
her round and stand out on the larboard-tack. Set the topsails, 
square the head yards, and shiver the after yards. When the 


anchor is a-weigh, put the helm hard a-starboard, and give her the 


foresail if necessary. Having headway, she will go round on her 
keel, and you may proceed as in wearing. 

If a vessel is in a confined situation, without room to cast by her 
sails or by the tide, she may be cast by a spring upon her cable, 
leading in at that which will be the weather quarter. The spring 
may be bent to the ring of the anchor before it is let go, or it may 
be seized to the cable just outside the hawse-hole. 

It will be remembered that when a vessel is riding head to the 
tide, the helm is to be put as though she had headway ; and when 
the tide sets from astern, as though she had sternway. But you 
should be reminded that when you have the wind and tide both 
ahead, if the vessel, after you weigh your anchor, goes astern faster 
then the current, the helm must be used as for stern-board. 
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Apack. The situation of the sails when the wind presses their surfaces against 
the mast, and tends to force the vessel astern. 

Apart. ‘Toward the stern of a vessel. 

ABOARD. Within a vessel. 

Axsour. On the other tack. 

Apreast. Alongside of. Side by side. 

AccommopatTion. (See LADDER.) 

A-cocK-BILL. The situation of the yards when they are topped up at an angle 
with the deck. The situation of an anchor when it hangs to the cat- 
head by the ring only. 

Aprirt. Broken from moorings or fasts. Without fasts. 

Artoat. Resting on the surface of the water. 

ArorE. Forward. The opposite of abaft. 

Arr—Arrrer. Near the stern. 

Agrounp. ‘Touching the bottom. 

Augap. In the direction of the vessel’s head. Wind ahead is from the direc- « 
tion toward which the vessel’s head points. 

A-HuLL. The situation of a vessel when she lies with all her sails furled and 
her helm lashed a-lee. 

A-LEE, The situation of the helm when it is put in the opposite direction from 
that in which the wind blows. 

Aut-ABACK. When all the sails are aback. 

Aut Hanps. The whole crew. 

ALL IN THR Wind. When all the sails are shaking. 

Atort. Above the deck. 

Auoor. At a distance. 

Amatn. Suddenly. At once. 

Amipsuips. In the centre of the vessel ; either with reference to her length or 
to her breadth. 

‘Ancnor. The machine by which, when dropped to the bottom, the vessel is 
held fast. 

AwcHor-watcH. (See WATOoH.) 

An-END. When a mast is perpendicular to the deck. 

A-PEEK. When the cable is hove taut so as to bring the vessel nearly over her 
enehors The yards are a-pcek when they are topped up by contrary — 

ifts. 

Apron. A piece of timber fixed behind the lower part of the stern, just above 
the fore end of the keel. A covering to the vent or Jock of a cannon. 

Arm. Yarp-ArM. "The extremity of a yard. Also, the lower part of an 
anchor, crossing the shank and terminating in the flukes. 

pent A piece of tallow put in the cavity and over the bottom of a lead- 

ine. 

A-stERN. Jn the direction of the stern. The opposite of ahead. 

A-taunt, (See Taunt.) 
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ATHWART. Across. ' 
Athwart-ships. Across the line of the vessel’s keel. 
ty ieee Across the direction of a vessel’s head. Across her 
cable. 
AtHwart-sHips. Across the length ofa vessel. In opposition to fore-and-aft. 
A-rrip. The situation of the anchor when it is raised clear of the ground. 
The same as a-weigh. 
Avast, or Vast. An order to stop; as, ‘‘ Avast heaving!” 
A-wkaTHEeR. The situation of the helm when it is put in the direction from 
which the wind blows. 
A-wnicH. The same as a-trip. 
Awning. <A covering of canvas over a vessel’s deck, or over a boat, to keep off 
sun or rain. 


Back. To back an anchor, is to carry out a smaller one ahead of the one by 

which the vessel rides, to take off some of the strain. 
To back a sail, is to throw it aback. 
To back and fill, is alternately to back and fill the sails. - 

Bacxstays. Stays running from a masthead to the vessel’s side, slanting a 
little aft. (See Srays.) 

Baaepiee. To bagpipe the mizzen, is to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 
weather mizzen rigging. 

BALANOE-REEF. A reef in a spanker or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 
the outer head-earing, diagonally, to the tack. It is the closest reef, 
and makes the sail triangular, or nearly so. 

Baus. To bale a boat, is to throw water out of her. 

Bauiast. Heavy material, as iron, lead, or stone, placed in the bottom of the 
hold, to keep a vessel from upsetting. 

To freshen ballast, isto shift it. Coarse gravel is called shingle ballast. 

Bank. A boat is double banked when two oars, one opposite the other, are 
pulled by men seated on the same thwart. 

Bar. A bank or shoal at the entrance of a harbour. 

Cube nbare are heavy pieces of wood by which the capstan is hove 
round. 

Bare-poues. The condition of a ship when she has no sail set. 

Barce. A large double-banked boat, used by the commander of a vessel in the 
navy. 

BARK, or eae (See Prats 4.) A three-masted vessel, having her fore 
and main masts rigged like a ship’s, and her mizzenmast like the main- 
mast of a schooner, with no sail upon it but a spanker, and gaff top- 


sail. 
Barnacte. A shell-fish often found on a vessel’s bottom. 
Barrens. Thin strips of wood put around the hatches to keep the tarpaulin 
down. Also, put upon rigging to keep it from chafing. A large batten 
widened at the end, and put upon rigging, is called a scotchman. 
Bzacon. A post or buoy placed over a shoal or bank to warn vessels off. Also 
as a signal mark on land. 
BEAMs. Sven pieces of timber stretching across the vessel, to support the 
ecks. 
On the weather or lee beam, is in a direction to windward or leeward, at 
right angles with the keel. 
On beam ends. The situation of a vessel when turned over so that her 
beams are inclined toward the vertical. 
Bear. os ag bears so and so, when it is in such a direction from the person 
ooking. 
To bear down upon a vessel, is to approach her from the windward. 
To bear up, is to put the helm up and keep a vessel off from her course, 
and move her to leeward, 
To bear away, is the same as to bear wp ; being applied to the vessel in- 
stead of to the tiller. 
To bear-a-hand. ‘To make haste. 
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Brarina. The direction of an object from the person looking. The bearings 
of a vessel are the widest part of her below the plank-shear. That 
part of her hull which is on the water-line when she is at anchor and 
in her proper trim. 

Bratine. Going toward the direction of the wind, by alternate tacks. 

Broatm. To intercept the wind. A vessel or highland to windward is said to 
becalm another. So one sail becalms another. 

Broker. A piece of rope placed so as to confine a spar or anotherrope. A 
handle made of rope, in the form ofa circle (as the handle of a chest), 
is called a becket. 

Bets. Pieces of plank belted to the ‘outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
foretopmast stays through. 

Butay. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or coll, without hitching or 
seizing it. 

Brnp. ‘To make fast. 

To bend a sail, is to make it fast to the yard. 
To bend a cable, is to make it fast to the anchor. 
A bend, is a knot by which one rope is made fast to another. 

Benps. (See Pirate 3.) The strongest part of a vessel’s side, to which the 
beams, knees, and foot-hooks are bolted. The part between the waters 
edge and the bulwarks. 

BENEAPED. (See NEAPED.) 

BeNTICN SuRoups. Formerly used, and extending from the futtock-staves to the 
opposite channels, 

Bertn. The place where a vessel lies, The place in which a man sleeps. 

BETWEEN-DECKS. The space between any two decks of a ship. 

Brisss. Pieces of timber bolted to the hounds of a mast, to support the trestle- 
trees. 

Bieut. The double part of a rope when it is folded ; in contradistinction from 
the ends. Any part of a rope may be called the bight, exeept the ends. 
Also, a bend in the shore, making a small bay or inlet. 

Binge. That part of the floor of a ship upon which she would rest if aground ; 
being the part near the keel which is more in a horizontal than a per- 
pendicular line. 

Bilge-ways. Pieces of timber bolted together and placed under the bilge, 
in launching. 

Bilgéd. When the bilge is broken in, 

Bilge Water. Water which settles in the bilge. 

Bilge. The largest circumference of a cask. 

Brit. The point at the extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 

BinuEt-HEAD. (See Huan.) 

Brynacie. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 

Birts. Perpendicular pieces of timber going through the deck, placed to secure 
anything to. ‘The cables are fastened to them, if there is no windlass, 
There are also bitts to secure the windlass, and on each side of the heel 
of the bowsprit. 

Brrrer, or Brrrer-rnD. That part of the cable which is abaft the bitts, 

Biackwauu Hrrow. (See Puare 5 and page 31.) 

BriapvE. The flat part of an oar, which goes into the water. 

Buocx. A piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels, in it, through which the run- 
ning rigging passes, to add to the purchase. (See page 34.) 

Buvrr. Ee Re or bluff-headed vessel is one whieh is full and square 

orward. 

Boarp. The stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is beating. 

Stern-board. When a vessel goes stern foremost. 
By the board. Said of masts, when they fall over the side. * 

Boat-Hook. An iron hook with a long staff, held in the hand, by which a boat 
is kept fast to a wharf, or vessel. 

Boatswain. (Pronounced bo-s’n.) A warrant officer in the navy, who has 
charge of the rigging, and calls the crew to duty. 

Boxzstays. Used to confine the bowsprit down to the-stem or cutwater. 
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Borsters. Pieces of soft wood, covered with canvas, placed on the trestle- 
trees, for the eyes of the rigging to rest upon. 

Bours. Long cylindrical bars of iron or copper, used to secure or unite the 
different parts of a vessel. 

Bout-ropr. The rope which goes round a sail, and to which the canvas is 
sewed. 

Bonnet. An additional piece of canvas attached to the foot of a jib, or a 
schooner’s foresail, by lacings. Taken off in bad weather. 

Boom. A spar used to extend the foot of a fore-and-aft sail or studdingsail. 

Boom-irons. Iron rings on the yards, through which the studdingsail 
booms traverse. 

Boor-torpine. Scraping off the grass, or other matter, which may be on a 
vessel’s bottom, and daubing it over with tallow, or some mixture. 

Bounv. Wind-bound. When a vessel is kept in port by a head wind. 

Bow. The rounded part of a vessel, forward. 

Bower. A working anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved through the 
hawse-hole. 

Best bower is the larger of the two bowers. (See page 4.) 

Bow-erace. A frame of old rope or junk, placed round the bows and sides of a 
vessel, to prevent the ice from injuring her. 

BowLIne. (Pronounced bo-lin.) A rope leading forward from the leach of a 
square sail, to keep the leach well out, when sailing close-hauled. A 
vessel is said to be on @ bowline, or on a taut bowline, when she is 
close-hauled. 

Bowline-bridle. The spawn on the leach of the sail to which the bowline 
is toggled. 

Bowline-knot. (See Puats 5 and page 31.) 

Bows. To pull upon a tackle. 

Bowsprit. (Pronounced bo-sprit.) A large and strong spar, standing from the 
bows of a vessel. (See Prats 1.) 

Box-HAULING. Wearing a vessel by backing the head sails. (See page 52.) 

Box. To ae the compass is to repeat the thirty-two points of the compass in 
order. 

Bracz. A rope by which a yard is turned about. 

To brace a yard, is to turn it about horizontally. 

To brace wp, is to lay the yard more fore-and-aft. 

To brace in, is to lay it nearer square. 

To brace aback. (See ABACK.) 

To brace to, is to brace the head yards a little aback, in tacking or 
wearing. 

Bratts, Ropes by which the foot or lower corners of fore-and-aft sails are 
hauled up. 

Brake. The handle of a ship’s pump. 

Break. To break bulk, is to begin to unload. 

To break ground, is to lift the anchor from the bottom. 

To break shear, is when a vessel, at anchor, in tending, is forced the 
wrong way by the wind or current, so that she does not lie so well for 
keeping herself clear of her anchor. 

BREAKER. A small cask containing water. 

BreAMING. “orgie a ship’s bottom by burning. 

BreEAST-FAST. e used to confine a vessel sideways to a wharf or to some 
other at 

Breast-Hooxs. Knees placed in the forward part of a vessel, across the stem, 
to unite the bows on each side. (See Prarn 3.) 

BreAst-nope. A rope passed round a man in the chains, while sounding. 

Brerecu. The outside angle of a knee-timber. The after end of a gun. 

eases A strong rope used to secure the breech of a gun to the ship’s 
side. 

Bripiz. Spans of rope attached to the leaches of square sails, to which the 
bowlines are made fast. 

Bridle-port. The foremost port, used for stowing the anchors. 
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Brie. A square-rigged vessel, with two masts. An hermaphrodite brig hasa — 


brig’s foremast and a schooner’s mainmast. (See Piatz 4.) 

Broacu-to. To fall off somuch, when going free, as to bring the wind round 
on the other quarter and take the sails aback. 

BroaDsipE. The whole side of a vessel. 

1 aaa The state of a vessel when she is so loosened as to droop at 
each end. 

BuoxiErs. Blocks of wood made to fit in the hawse-holes, or holes used in the 
half-ports, when at sea. Those in the hawse-holes are sometimes 
called hawse-blocks. 

Buiee. (See Brees.) 

Buix. The whole cargo when stowed. 

Stowed in bulk, is when goods are stowed loose, instead of being stowed 
in casks or bags. (See Break BULK.) 


BouLk-HEAD. ‘Temporary partitions of boards to separate different parts of a 


vessel. 

Buu. A sailor’s term for a small keg, holding a gallon or two. 

But’s-nyx. (See page 34.) A small piece of stout wood with a hole in the 
centre for a stay or rope to reeve through, without any sheave, and 
with a groove round it for the strap, which is usually of iron. Also, a 
piece of thick glass inserted in the deck to let light below. 

Butwarks. The wood work round a vessel, above her deck, consisting of 
boards fastened to stanchions and timber-heads. 

Bum-Boats. Boats which lie alongside a vessel in port with provisions and 
fruit to sell. 

Bumpxin. Pieces of timber projecting from the vessel, to board the fore tack 
to; and from each quarter, for the main brace-blocks. 

Bunt. The middle of a sail. . 

Buytiine. (Pronounced buntin.) Thin woollen stuff of which a ship’s colours 
are made. 

Buntiines. Ropes used for hauling up the body of a sail. 

Buoy. A floating cask, or piece of wood, attached by a rope to an anchor, to 
shew its position. Also, floated over a shoal, or other dangerous place, 
as a beacon. 

To shee a buoy, is to drop it into the water before letting go the 
anchor. 
A buoy is said to watch, when it floats upon the surface of the water. 
Burton. A tackle, rove in a particular manner. 
A single Spanish burton, has three single blocks, or two single blocks 
and a hook in the bight of one of the running parts. 
A double Spanish burton has three double blocks. (See page 35.) 
Burr. The end of a plank where it unites with the end of another. 
Scuttle-butt. A cask with a hole cut in its bilge, and kept on deck to 
hold water for daily use. 

Burtocx. That part of the convexity of a vessel abaft, under the stern, con- 
tained between the counter above and the after part of the bilge below, 
aa between the quarter on the side and the stern-post. (See Puarz 

By. By the head. Said ofa vessel when her head is lower in the water than 
her stern. If her stern is lower, she is by the stern. 

By the lee. (See Len. See Run.) 


Carin. The after part of a vessel, in which the officers live. 

Caste. <A large, strong rope, made fast to the anchor, by which the vessel is 
secured. It is usually 120 fathoms in length. 

CABLE-TIER. (See TrER.) 

Cazoose. <A house on deck, where the cooking is done. Commonly called the 
Galley. F 

CauK, (See CAuLx.) 

CamBERED. When the floor of a vessel is higher at the middle than towards 
the stem and stern. 
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Came. A machine used for lifting vessels over a shoal or bar. 

CaMFERING. ‘Taking off an angle or edge of a timber. 

Can-Hooks. Slings with flat hooks at each end, used for hoisting barrels or 
light casks, the hooks being placed round the chimes, and the purchase 
hooked to the centre of the slings. Small ones are usually wholly of 
iron. 

Cant-precrs. Pieces of timber fastened to the angles of fishes and side-trees, to 
supply any part that may prove rotten. 

nai OR Timbers at the two ends of a vessel, raised obliquely from the 

eel. 
Lower Half Oants. Those parts of frames situated forward and abaft 
the square frames, or the floor timbers which cross the keel. 

Canvas. The cloth of which sails are made. No. 1 is the coarsest and 
strongest. 

Cap. A thick, strong block of wood with two holes through it, one square and 
the other round, used to confine together the head of one mast and the 
lower part of the mast next above it. (See Patz 1.) 

CapsizE. To overturn. 

Carstan. A machine placed perpendicularly in the deck, and used for a strong 
purchase in heaving or hoisting. Men-of-war weigh their anchors by 
capstans. Merchant vessels use a windlass. (See Bar.) 

CaREEN. ‘To heave a vessel down upon her side by purchases upon the masts. 
To le over, when sailing on the wind. 

Cartines. Short and small pieces of timber running between the beams. 

CARRICK-BEND. <A kind of knot. (See Puary 5 and page 381.) 

Carrick-bitts are the windlass bitts. 

Carry-away. ‘To break a spar, or part a rope. 

Cast. To pay a vessel’s head off, in getting under way, on the tack she is to 
sail upon. 

Cat. The facile used to hoist the anchor up to the cat-head. 

Cat-block, the block of this tackle. 

CaAtT-HARPIN. An iron leg used to confine the upper part of the rigging to the 
mast. 

CAT-HEAD. Large timbers projecting from the vessel’s side, to which the 
anchor is raised and secured. 

Car’s-paw. A kind of hitch madeinarope. (See Puate 5and page 31.) A 
light current of air seen on the surface of the water during a calm, 

Cautk. ‘To fill the seams of a vessel with oakum, 

Cavin. (See KEVEL.) 

CziLine. The inside planking of a vessel. 

Cuare. To rub the surface of a rope or spar. 

pees eer is the stuff put upon the rigging and spars to prevent their 
chafing. 

Cuains. (See ate 1.) Strong links or plates of iron, the lower ends of 
which are bolted through the ship’s side to the timbers. Their upper 
ends are secured to the bottom of the dead-eyes in the channels. Also, 
used familiarly for the CHanneLs, which see. The chain cable of a 
vessel is called familiarly her chain. 

Rudder-chains lead from the outer and upper end of the rudder to the 
quarters. They are hung slack. 

CuHAIN-PLATES. Plates of iron bolted io the side of a ship, to which the chains 
and dead-eyes of the lower rigging are connected, 

CHANNELS. Broad pieces of plank bolted edgewise to the outside of a vessel. 
Used for spreading the lower rigging. (See CHAINS.) 

CHAPELLING. Wearing a ship round, when taken aback, without bracing the 
head yards. (See page 55.) 

Cueck. A term sometimes used for slacking off a little on a brace, and then 
belaying it. 

Cuerexs. ‘The projections on each side of a mast, upon which the trestle-trees 
rest. The sides of the shell of a block. 

CuHEERLY! Quickly, with a will. 
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CueEss-TREES. Pieces of oak, fitted to the sides of a vessel abaft the fore chains, 
with a sheave in them, to board the main tack to. Now out of use. 

Cuimrs. The ends of the staves of a cask, where they come out beyond the 
head of the cask. 

Cui1nsze. To thrust oakum into seams with a small iron. 

Cuock. A wedge used to secure anything with, or for anything to rest upon. 
The long boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed. 

Chock-a-block. When the lower block of a tackle is run close up to the 
upper one, so that you can hoist no higher. This is also called hoisting 
up two-blocks. 

CistErnN. An apartment in the hold of a vessel, having a pipe leading out 
through the side, with a cock, by which water may be let into her. 

Cramps. Thick planks on the inside of vessels, to support the ends of beams. 
Also, crooked plates of iron forelocked upon the trunions of cannon. 
Any plate of iron made to turn, open, and shut so as to confine a spar 
or boom, as, a studdingsail boom, or a boat’s mast. 

Crasp-HooK. (See CLOVE-HOOK.) 

Cuieat. <A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay ropes to. 

CLEw. ea lower corner of square sails, and the after corner of a fore-and-aft 
sail, 

To clew up, is to haul up the clew of a sail. 

CLew-GaRNET. A rope that hauls up the clew of a foresail or mainsail in a 
square-rigged vessel. 

Crew ine. A rope that hauls up the clew of a square sail. The clew-garnet 
is the clewline of a course. 

Cuincn. A half-hitch, stopped to its own part. 

CLOSsE-HAULED. Applied toa vessel which is sailing with her yards braced up 
so as to get as much as possible to windward. The same as on a taut 
bowline, full and by, on the wind, &c. 

CLOVE-HITCH. 30)" half-hitches round a spar or other rope. (See Puated5 and 
page 30. 

CLovE-HooK. Anironclasp, in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and 
Sree une one another. Used for bending chain sheets to the clews 
of sails. 

CuLuB-HAUL. To bring a vessel’s head round on the other tack, by letting go the 
lee anchor and cutting or slipping the cable. (See page 53.) 

Crusaine. Drifting down a current with an anchor out. (See page 53.) 

Coakine. Uniting pieces of spar by means of tabular projections, formed by 
cutting away the solid of one piece into a hollow, so as to make a pro- 
jection in the other, in such a manner that they may correctly fit, the 
butts preventing the pieces from drawing asunder. 

ae are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels to prevent their 
rawing. 

Coat Tar. Tar made from bituminous coal. 

inate sien work round the hatches, to prevent water going down into 
the hold. 

Coat. Mast-Coat is a piece of canvas, tarred or painted, placed round a mast 
or bowsprit where it enters the deck. 

Coox-BiLt. To cock-bill a yard or anchor. (See A-cocK-BILt.) 

Coox-pit. An apartment in a vessel of war, used by the surgeon during an 
action. 

Copiing. An eighteen thread line. 

CoxwaIN. : Hs Fae Se cox’n.) The person who steers a boat and has charge 
of her. 

Corn. To lay a rope up in a ring, with one turn or fake over another. 

A coil is a quantity of rope laid up in that manner. 

CoLLaR. re eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to go. over the mast- 

ead. 

Come. at home, said of an anchor when it is broken from the ground and 

rags. 
To come wp a rope or tackle is to slack it off. 
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Companton. A wooden covering over the staircase to a cabin. 
Companion-way, the staircase to the cabin. 
Companion-ladder, the ladder leading from the poop to the main deck. 

Compass. The instrument which tells the course of a vessel. 

Compass-timbers are such as are curved or arched. 

ConoLuDING-LinE. A small line leading through the centre of the steps of a 
rope or Jacob’s ladder. 

ConnineG, or Cunnine. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 

CountER. (See Puate3.) That part of a vessel between the bottom of the 
stern and the wing-transom and buttock. 

Counter-timbers are short timbers put in to strengthen the counter. 
To counter-brace yards, is to brace the head-yards one way and the after- 
yards another. 

Courses. The common term for the sails that hang from a ship’s lower yards. 
The foresail is called the forecowrse and the mainsail the maincourse. 

Cranzs. Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel’s sides, used to stow boats or 
spars upon. A machine used at a wharf for hoisting. 

Crank. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over a great deal 
and cannot bear much sail. This may be owing to her construction or 
to her stowage. 

Creeper. An iron instrument, like a grapnell, with four claws, used for 
dragging the bottom of a harbour or river, to find anything lost. 

Crinetr. <A short piece of rope with each end spliced into the bolt-rope of a 
sail, confining an iron ring or thimble. 

Cross-BArs. Round bars of iron, bent at each end, used as levers to turn the 
shank of an anchor. 

Cross-cHocks. Pieces of timber fayed across the dead-wood amidships, to make 
good the deficiency of the heels of the lower futtocks. . 

Cross-Jack. (Pronounced croj-jack.) The cross-jack yard is the lower yard 
on the mizzenmast. (See Prats 1.) 

Cross-PAwLs. Pieces of timber that keep a vessel together while in her frames. 

Cross-Pince. <A piece of timber connecting two bitts. 

Cross-SPALES. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nailed to the frames, 
to keep the sides together until the knees are bolted. 

Cross-TtREES. (See Puarn 1.) Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and 
trestle-trees, at the mast-heads, to sustain the tops on the lower mast, 
and to spread the topgallant rigging at the topmast-head. . 

Crow-Foot. A number of small lines rove through the uvrou to suspend an 
awning by. 

Crown of an anchor, is the place where the arms are joined to the shank. 

To crown a knot, is to pass the strands over and under each other above 
the knot. (See Piare 5, page 28.) 

Cruton. A knee or piece of knee-timber, placed inside of a vessel, to secure 
the heels of the cant-timbers abaft. Also, the chock upon which the 
spanker-boom rests when the sail is not set. 

Cuoxoup’s Neck. A knot by which a rope is secured to a spar, the two parts 
of the rope crossing each other, and seized together. 

Cuppy. A cabin in the fore part of a boat. 

Cunturne. The space between the bilges of two casks, stowed side by side. 
Where one cask is set upon the cuntline between two others, they are 
stowed bilge and cuntline. : 

Se a so dene foremost part of a vessel’s prow, which projects forward of 
the bows. 

Curren. A small boat. Also, a kind of sloop. 


Daccrr. A piece of timber crossing all the puppets of the bilge-ways to keep 
them together. 
Dagger-knees. Knees placed obliquely, to avoid a port. 
Davirs. Pieces of timber or iron, with sheaves or blocks at their ends, project- 
ing over a vessel’s sides or stern, to hoist boats um to. Also, a spar 
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with a roller or sheave at its end, used for fishing the anchor, called a 
jish-davit. 

Deap-EYE. A circular block of wood, with three holes through it, for the lan- 
yards of rigging to reeve through, without sheaves, and with a groove 
round it for an iron strap. (See page 39.) 

Duap-FLAt. One of the bends, amidships. 

DerapD-Lients. Ports placed in the cabin windows in bad weather. 

Derap-reckonine. A reckoning kept by observing a vessel’s courses and dis- 
tances by the log, to ascertain her position. 

DEAD-RIsING, or Ristne-LIngE. Those parts of a vessel’s floor, throughout her 
Br aD where the floor-timber is terminated upon the lower 

uttock. 

Deap-waTER. The eddy under a vessel’s counter. 

Drap-woop. Blocks of timber, laid upon each end of the keel, where the vessel 
narrows. 

Drox. The planked floor of a vessel, resting upon her beams. 

DeEck-sToPpPER. A stopper used for securing the cable forward of the windlass 
or capstan, while it is overhauled. (See STopPEr.) 

DEEP-SEA-LEAD. (Pronounced dipsey.) (See page 5.) The lead used in sound- 
ing at great depths. 

Dupsrturs. The easting or westing made by a vessel. The bearing of an 
object on the coast from which a vessel commences her dead reckoning. 

Derrick. A single spar, supported by stays and guys, to which a purchase is 
attached, used to unload vessels, and for hoisting. 

Dog. A shortiron bar, with a fang or teeth at one end, and a ring at the other. 
Used for a purchase, the fang being placed against a beam or knee, 
and the block of a tackle hooked to the ring. 

ACES ass A ee vane, made of feathers or buntin, to shew the direction of 
the wind. 

Dog-watcuEs. Half watches of two hours each, from 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 P.M. 
(See Watcu.) 

DourHin. A rope or strap round a mast to support the puddening, where the 
lower yards rest in the slings. Also, a spar or buoy with a large ring 
in it, secured to an anchor, to which vessels may bend their cables. 

DoLPHIN-STRIKER. The martingale. (See Puare 1.) 

Dovusr. To lower suddenly. 

Dowexuine. A method of coaking, by letting pieces into the solid, or uniting 
two pieces together by tenons. 

Downuavuu. A rope used to haul down jibs, staysails, and studdingsails. 

DraBierR. A piece of canvas laced to the bonnet of a sail, to give it more drop. 

Drage. - machine with a bag net, used for dragging on the bottom for anything 

ost. 

Draveut. The depth of water which a vessel requires to float her. 

Draw. A sail draws when it is filled by the wind. 

To draw a jib, is to shift it over the stay to leeward when it is aback. 

Drirts. Those pieces in the sheer-draught where the rails are cut off. 

Drive. To scud before a gale, or to drift in a current. 

Driver. A spanker. x ; 

Drop. The depth ofa sail, from head to foot, amidships. 

Drum-HEAD The top of the capstan. 

Dus. To reduce the end of a timber 

Duck, A kind of cloth, lighter and finer than canvas ; used for small sails. 

Dunnage. Loose wood or other matters, placed on the bottom of the hold, 
above the ballast, to stow cargo upon. 


Earina. <A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 

Erxine. A piece of wood fitted to make good a deficiency in length. 

Exzsow. ‘Two crosses in a hawse. (See page 63.) 

EsourcnEon. ‘The part of a vessel’s stern where her name is written, 

EvEN-KEEL. The situation of a vessel when she is so trimmed that she sits 
evenly upon the water, neither end being down more than the other 
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Evvrov. A piece of wood, by which the legs of the crow-foot to an awning are 
extended. (See Uvrov.) 
Eysr. The circular part of a shroud or stay, where it goes over a mast. 
Hye-bolt. A long iron bar, having an eye at one end, driven through a 
vessel’s deck or side into a timber or beam, with the eye remaining out, 
to hook a tackle to. If there is a ring through this eye, it is called a 
ring-bolt. 
An LHye-splice is a certain kind of splice made with the end of a rope. 
(See Prats 5 and page 27.) 
Eyelet-hole. A hole made ina sail for a cringle or roband to go through. 
The Eyes of a Vessel. <A familiar phrase for the forward part. 


Facn-pPreces. Pieces of wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of the head. 

Factne. Letting one piece of timber into another with a rabbet. 

Fac. A rope is fagged when the end is untwisted. 

FAaIR-LEADER. A strip of board or plank, with holes in it, for running rigging 
to lead through. Also, a block or thimble used for the same purpose. 

Faxr, One of the circles or rings made in coiling a rope. 

Fatt. That part of a tackle to which the power is applied in hoisting. 

FatsE Kren. Pieces of timber secured under the main keel of vessels. 
Fanoy-Ling. A line rove through a block at the jaws of a gaff, used as a down- 
haul. Also, a line used for cross-hauling the lee topping-lift. 
Fasuion-pizces. The aftermost timbers, terminating the breadth and forming 

the shape of the stern. 

Fast. A rope by which a vessel is secured toa wharf. There are bow or head, 
breast, quarter, and stern fasts. 

Fatuom. Six feet. 

Freatuer. To feather an oar in rowing, is to turn the blade horizontally with 
the top aft as it comes out of the water. 

FEATHER-EDGED. Planks which have one side thicker than another. 

Fenprers. Pieces of rope or wood hung over the side of a vessel or boat, to 
protect it from chafing. The fenders of a neat boat are usually mad¢ 
of canvas and stuffed. 

Fip. A block ot wood or iron, placed through the hole in the heel of a mast, 
and resting on the trestle-trees of the mast below. This supports the 
mast. Also, a wooden pin, tapered, used in splicing large ropes, in 
opening eyes, &c. . 

Fippiz-siock. A long shell, having one sheave over the other, and the lower 
smaller than the upper. 

FippLe-HEAD. (See HEAD.) 

Fire-ratt. The rail going round a mast. 

Figuru-HEAD. A carved head or full-length figure, over the cut-water. 

Finurnes. Pieces of timber used to make the curve fair for the mouldings, be- 
tween the edges of the fish-front and the sides of the mast. 

Fintur. (See Mave Masr.) 

Fryisning. Carved ornaments of the quarter-galley, below the second counter, 
and above the upper lights. 

Fisu. To raise the flukes of an anchor upon the gtnwale. Also, to strengthen 
a spar when sprung or weakened, by putting in or fastening on another 

1ece. 
Fish-front, Fishes-sides. (See Mapz Mast.) 

Fisu-pavit. The davit used for fishing an anchor. | 

gies n= gee hook with a pennant, to the end of which the fish-tackle is 

ooked. 

Fisu-rAckie. The tackle used for fishing an anchor. 

Friare. When the vessel’s sides go out from the perpendicular. In opposition 
to falling-home or tumbling-in. 

Fiat. A sheet is said to be hauled flat, when it is hauled down close. 

Flat-aback, when a sail is blown with its after surface against the mast. 

Furet, To come up a tackle and draw the blocks apart, for another pull, after 

they have been hauled two-blocks. 
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Fleet ho! The order given at such times. Also, to shift the position of a 
block or fall, so as to haul to more advantage. 

FLEMISH-coIL. (See FRENCH FAKE.) 

FiemisH-nyg. <A kind of eye-splice. (See Puatz 5 and page 27.) 

FLEMISH-HORSE. An additional foot-rope at the ends of topsailyards. 

Froor. The bottom of a vessel, on each side of the keelson. 

Frioor Timpers. Those timbers of a vessel which are placed across the keel. 
(See PLATE 3.) 

Frowine Sunt. When a vessel has the wind free, and the lee clews eased off. 

Fuiuxes. The broad triangular plates at the extremity of the arms of an anchor, 
terminating in a point called the 67dl. 

Fry. That part of a flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 
(See Unton.) 

Foot. The lower end of a mast or sail. (See ForE-Foot.) 

Foot-ropg. The rope stretching along a yard, upon which men stand when 
reefing or furling, formerly called horses. 

Foot-wautina. The inside planks or lining of a vessel, over the floor-timhers. 

Forr. Used to distinguish the forward part of a vessel, or things in that diree- 
tion; as, fore mast, fore hatch, in opposition to aft or after. 

et ane Lengthwise with the vessel. In opposition to athwartships. 

ee SATLS. ) 

ForncastLe.. That part of the upper deck forward of the foremast; or, as 
some say, forward of the atter part of the forechannels. (See PLarz 
1.) Also, the forward part of the vessel, under the deck, where the 
sailors live, in merchant vessels. 

Foru-Foor. A piece of timber at the forward extremity of the keel, upon which 
the lower end of the stem rests. (See PuatE 3.) 

re A short piece of rope grafted on a harpoon, to which the line is 

ent. 

PERN ES A flat piece of iron, driven through the end of a bolt, to prevent its 

rawing. 

Foremast. The forward mast of all vessels. (See Puare 1.) 

ForereAcH. To shoot ahead, especially when going in stays. 

Forerunner. A piece of rag, terminating the stray-line of the log-line. 

Fores. To forge ahead, to shoot ahead ; as, in coming to anchor, after the sails 
are furled. (See ForEREACH.) 

Formers. Pieces of wood used for shaping cartridges or wads. 

Fotuer, or Fopprer. ‘To draw a sail, filled with oakum, under a vessel’s 
bottom, in order to stop a leak. 

Foun. ,The term for the opposite of clear. 

Foun Ancor. When the cable has a turn round the anchor. 

Foun Hawsz. When the two cables are crossed or twisted, outside the stem. 

Founprer. <A vessel fownders, when she fills with water and sinks. 

Fox. (See page 33.) Made by twisting together two or more rope-yarns, 

A Spanish fox is made by untwisting a single yarn and laying it up the 
contrary way. 

Frar. ‘To pass ropes round a sail to keep it from blowing loose. Also, to draw 
ropes round a vessel which is weakened, to keep her together. 

Fres. A vessel is going free when she has a fair wind and her yards braced in. 
A vessel is said to be free, when the water has been pumped out of her. 

FresHen. ‘To relieve arope, by moving its place; as, to freshen the nip of a 

stay, is to shift it, so as to prevent its chafing through. 

To freshen ballast, is to alter its position. 

Frencu-Fraken. ‘To coil a rope with each fake outside of the other, beginning in 
the middle. If there are to be riding fakes, they begin outside and go 
in; andsoon. This is called a Flemish coil. 

Fuuu-anp-By. Sailing close-hauled on a wind. 

Full-and-by !_ The order given to the man at the helm to keep the sails 
full and at the same time close to the wind. 

Fouru. To roll a sail up snugly on a yard or boom, and secure it. 

Furrocx-ptates. Iron plates crossing the sides of the top-rim perpendicularly. 
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The dead-eyes of the topmast rigging are fitted to their upper ends, 
and the futtock-shrouds to their lower ends. 

Forrocx-suroups. Short shrouds, leading from the lower ends of the futtock- 
plates to a bend round the lowermast just below the top. 

Furtocg-starr. A short piece of wood or iron, seized across the upper part of 
the rigging, to which the catharpin legs are secured. 

Furrocx-timprrs. (See Puare 3.) Those timbers between the floor and naval 
timbers, and the top-timbers. There are two—the lower, which is over 
the floor, and the middle, which is over the naval timber. The naval 
timber is sometimes called the grownd futtock. 


Garr. A spar, to which the head of a fore-and-aft sail is bent. (See Puats 
1 


Garr-ropsart. A light sail set over a gaff, the foot being spread by it. 

Gags. The depth of water ofa vessel. Also, her position as to another vessel, 
as having the weather or lee gage. 

GatteyY. The place where the cooking is done. 

GALLOows-BiTTts. A strong frame raised amidships, to support spare spars, &c., 
in port. 

Pcwenine. (See Puatz 1.) The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured to 
the cut-water. ; 

GANG-cASKS. Small casks, used for bringing water on board in boats. 

Gan@way. (See Prats 1.) That part of a vessel’s side, amidships, where 
people pass in and out of the vessel. 

GANTLINE. (See GIRTLINE.) 

- geek aaa (See Puarz 3.) The range of planks next the keel, on each 
side. 

GARLAND. ree rope, strap, or grommet, lashed to a spar when hoisting it 
inboard. 

Garnet. <A purchase on the mainstay, for hoisting cargo. 

-Gaskurs. Ropes or pieces of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to the yard or 
boom when itis furled. They are called a bunt, quarter, or yard-arm 
gasket, according to their position on the yard. 

Gimspitet. To turn an anchor round by its stock. To turn anything round on 
its end. 

Girt. The situation of a vessel when her cables are too taut. 

GirtLinge. A rope rove through a single block aloft, making a whip purchase. 
Commonly used to hoist rigging by, in fitting it. 

Give way! An order to men in a boat to pull with more force, or to begin 
pulling. The same as, Lay out on your oars! or, Lay out! 

Guiur. <A piece of canvas sewed into the centre of a sail near the head. It has 
an eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt-jigger or becket to go through. 

GoB-LINE, or GAUB-LINE. A rope leading from the martingale inboard. The 
same as back-rope. 

Gooneron. (See Gupauon.) 

Goosz-NECK. An iron ring fitted to the end of a yard or boom, for various pur— 

oses. 

Sea The situation of a course when the buntlines and lee clew are 
hauled up, and the weather clew down. 

Gorzs. The angles at one or both ends of such cloths as increase the breadth or 
depth of a sail. 

Gortne-oLotus. Pieces cut obliquely and put in to add to the breadth of asail. 

Grarring. (See page 33.) A manner of covering a rope by weaving together 

arns. 

GRAINS. An iron with four or more barbed points to it, used for striking small 

sh. 

Grapnet. A small anchor with several claws, used to secure boats. 

Grappiine Irons. Crooked irons, used to seize and hold fast another vessel. 

Grating. Open lattice-work of wood. Used principally to cover hatches in 
good weather. 

Greaves. To clean a ship’s bottom by burning. 
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Gripz. The outside timber of the fore-foot, under water, fastened to the lower 
stem-piece. (See Pirate 3.) “A vessel yripes when she tends to come 
up into the wind. 

Gripes. Bars of iron, with lanyards, rings, and clews, by which a large boat is 
lashed to the ring-bolts of the deck. Those for a quarter-boat are 
made of long strips of matting, going round her and set taut by a lanyard. 

Grommet. (See Piate 5 and page 28.) <A ring formed of rope, by laying round 
a single strand. 

GROUND-TACKLE. General term for anchors, cables, warps, springs, &c., every- 
thing used in securing a vessel at anchor. 

GrounD-TIER. The lowest tier of casks in a vessel’s hold. 

GUESS-WARP, or GuxEsSs-RopE. A rope fastened to a vessel or wharf, and used 
to tow a boat by; or to haul it out to the swinging-boomend, when in 

ort. 

Gees onin PurcHase. A purchase made by two single blocks. (See page 54.) 

GunWALE. (Pronounced gun-nel.) The upper rail of a boat or vessel. 

Guy. <A rope attaching to anything to steady it, and bear it one way and another 
in hoisting. 

Gype. (Pronounced jibe.) To shift over the boom of a fore-and-aft sail. 


Hat. pitas or call to another vessel, or to men in a different part of a 
ship. 
A a Ropes or tackles used for hoisting and lowering yards, gaffs, and 
sails. 
Hatr-nitcw. (See Prats 5 and page 30.) 
Hammocg. A piece of canvas, hung at each end, in which seamen sleep. 
Hanp. To hand a sail is to furl it. 
Bear-a-hand ; make haste. 
Lend-a-hand ; assist. 
Hand-over-hand ; hauling rapidly on a rope, by putting one hand before 
the other alternately. 
Hawp-trap. (See page 4.) <A small lead, used for sounding in rivers and 
harbours. 
pA entES Slowly, carefully. Used for an order, as, ‘* Lower hand- 
somely !” 
Hanpsprxe. A long wooden bar, used for heaving at the windlass. 
Hanpy Bitty. A watch-tackle. 
Hanks. Rings or hoops of wood, rope, or iron, round a stay, and seized to the 
luff of a fore-and-aft sail. 
Harpines. The fore part of the wales, which encompass the bows of a vessel, 
and are fastened to the stem. (See Piatn 3.) 
Harpoon. A spear used for striking whales and other fish. 
Haton, or Hatcuway. An opening in the deck to afford a passage up and 
down. The coverings over these openings are also called hatches. 
Hatch-bar is aniron bar going across the hatches to keep them down. 
Havuu. Haul her wind, said of a vessel when she comes up close upon the wind. 
Hawss. The situation of the cables before a vessel’s stem, when moored. Also, 
the distance upon the water a little in advance of the stem ; as, a vessel 
sails athwart the hawse, or anchors in the hawse of another. 
Open hawse. When a vessel rides by two anchors, without any cross in 
her cables. 
Hawse-HoLE. The hole in the bows through which the cable runs. 
Hawssz-r1eces. Timbers through which the hawse-holes are cut. 
Hawsz-Biock. A block of wood fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. 
Hawser. A large rope used for various purposes, as warping, fora spring, &¢. 
HAWSER-LAID, or CABLE-LAID rope, is rope laid with nine strands against the 
sun. (See Prare 5 and page 26.) 
Haze. A term for punishing a man by keeping him unnecessarily at work upon 
disagreeable or difficult duty. 
Heap. The work at the prow ofa vessel, If it is a carved figure, it is calleda 
figure-head ; if simple carved work, bending over and out, 2 bitlet-head ; 
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and if bending in, like the head of a violin, a fiddle-head. Also, the 
weer end of a mast, called a mast-head. (See By-tun-HEap. See 
AST. 

Heap-Ltepers. Thwartship piece that frame the hatchways. 

HxaAp-sains. A general name given to all sails that set forward of the fore- 
mast. 

Heart. A block of wood in the shape of a heart, for stays to reeve through. 

Heart-yarns. The centre yarns of a strand. 

HeEAveE sort. To heave in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor. 

Heave-to. To puta vessel in the position of lying-to. (See Liz-ro.) 

Heaven Stays. Togo about in tacking. 

Heaver. A short wooden bar, tapering at each end. Used as a purchase. 

Heex. The after part of the keel. Also, the lower end of a mast or boom. 
Also, the lower end of the stern-post. 

To heel, is to lie over on one side. 

Heewine. The square part of the lower end of a mast, through which the fid- 
hole is made. . 

Hetm. The machinery by which a vessel is steered, including the rudder, 
tiller, wheel, &c. Applied more particularly, perhaps, to the tiller. 

Hetm-port. The hole in the counter through which the rudder-head passes. 

HELM-PorT-TRANSOM. A piece of timber placed across the lower counter, inside, 
at the height of the helm-port, and bolted through every timber, for 
the security of that port. (See Piatz 3.) 

HigH AND a The situation of a vessel when she is aground, above water 
mark, 

Hiroxn. A peculiar manner of fastening ropes. (See Piate 5, and page 30.) 

Hog. A flat, rough broom, used for scrubbing the bottom of a vessel, 

Hoecrep. The state of a vessel when, by any strain, she is made to droop at 
each end, bringing her centre up. 

Horp. The interior of a vessel, where the cargo is stowed. 

Hoip-waTErR. To stop the progress of a boat by keeping the oar-blades in the 
water. 

Hoty-stonn. A large stone, used for cleaning a ship’s decks. 

Homes. The sheets of a sail are said to be home, when the clews are hauled 
chock out to the sheave-holes. An anchor comes home when it is 
loosened from the ground and is hove in toward the vessel. 

Hoop. A covering for a companion hatch, skylight, &c. 

Hoop-Enps, or Hoopine-ENDs, or WuoopEn-ENDS. Those ends of the planks 
which fit into the rabbets of the stem or stern-post. 

Hoox-anp-Burt. The scarfing, or laying the ends of timbers over each other. 

Horns. The jaws of booms. Also, the ends of cross-trees. 

Horsz. (See Foor-Ropz.) 

Hounps. Those projections at the mast-head serving as shoulders for the tor 
or trestle-trees to rest upon. 

Hovusz. To house a mast is to lower it about half its length, and secure it by 
lashing its heel to the mast below. (See page 21.) 

To house a gun, is to run it in clear of the port and secure it. 

Hovstne, or Housz-tinz. (Pronounced houze-lin.) A small cord made of three 
small yarns, and used for seizings. 

Huu. The body of a vessel. (See A-HULL.) 


In-Anp-out. A term sometimes used for the scantline of the timbers, the 
moulding way, and particularly for those bolts that are driven into the 
hanging and lodging knees, through the sides, which are called in- 
and-out bolts. 

Innur-post. <A piece brought on at the fore side of the main-post, and generally 
continued as high as the wing-transom, to seat the other transoms 
upon. 

Irons. A ship is said to be in irons, when, in working, she will not cast one 
way or the other. 
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Jack. A common term for the jack-cross-trees. (See Union.) 

Jack-BLock. A block used in sending topgallantmasts up and down. 

JACK-CRosS-TREES. (See Pxare 1.) Iron cross-trees at the head of long top- 
gallantmasts. 

Jack-starr. <A short stafl, raised at the bowsprit cap, upon which the Union 
Jack is hoisted. 

JacK-stays. Ropes stretched taut along a yard to bend the head of the sail to. 
Also, long strips of wood or iron, used now for the same purpose. 

JAcK-scrEW. <A purchase, used for stowing cotton. 

Jacop’s LappER. A ladder made of rope, with wooden steps. 

“Jaws. The inner ends of booms or gaffs, hollowed in. 

JeERS. Tackles for hoisting the lower yards. 

JEWEL-BLOCKS. Single blocks at the yard-arms, through which the studding- 
sail halyards lead. 

Jip. (See Puate 2.) A triangular sail set on a stay, forward. 

‘Flying-jib sets outside of the jib; and the 7%b-0’-7ib outside of that. 

JipBoom. (See Puate 1.) The boom, rigged out beyond the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed. 

JiagER. A small tackle, used about decks or aloft. 

JoLLy-BoAT. A small boat, usually hoisted at the stern. 

Junk. Condemned rope, cut up and used for making mats, swabs, oakum, &c. 

JuRy-MAsT. A temporary mast, rigged at sea, in place of one lost. 


Kercxurnc. Old rope wound round cables, to keep them from chafing. (See 
RouUNDING.) 

Kerper. <A small anchor, with an iron stock, used for warping. 

To kedge, is to warp a vessel ahead by a kedge and hawser. 

Kren. (See Puate 3.) The lowest and principal timber of a vessel, running 
fore-and-aft its whole length, and supporting the whole frame. It is 
composed of several pieces, placed lengthwise, and scarfed and bolted 
together. (See Fatse Knut.) 

Keret-Haut. ‘To haul a man under a vessel’s bottom, by ropes at the yard- 
arms on each side. Formerly practised as a punishment in ships of 
war. 

Kerztson. (See Prats 3.) A timber placed over the keel on the floor-timbers, 
and running parallel with it. 

KeEntLEpes. Pig-iron ballast, laid each side of the keelson. 

KEVEL, or Cavin. A. strong piece of wood, bolted to some timber or stanchion, 
used for belaying large ropes to. 

KEvEL-HEADS. Timber-heads, used as kevels. 

Kink, A twist in a rope. 

Karxus. (See Puate 3.) Crooked pieces of timber, having two arms, used to 
connect the beams of a vessel with her timbers. (See Dagaur.) 


Lodging-knees, are placed horizontally, having one arm bolted to a beam, — \ 


and the other across two of the timbers. 
vines oy, the head, is placed forward of the stem, and supports the figure- 
eacl. 

KNIGHT-HEADS, or BoLLARD-TIMBERS. The timbers next the stem on each side, 
and continued high enough to form a support for the bowsprit. (See 
PLATE 3.) 

Knrrries, or Nerrums. (See page 32.) The halves of two adjoining yarns in a 
rope, twisted up together, for pointing or grafting. Also, small line 
used for seizings and for hammock-elc-vs. 

Kwnoox-orF ! An order to Jeave off work. 

Kyor. A division on the log-line, answering to a mile of distance. (See page 
5.) . 


Lasour. A vessel is said to labour when she rolls or pitches heavily. 

Lactna. Rope used to lash a sail to a gaff, or a bonnet to a sail. Also, a piece 
of compass or knee timber, fayed to the back of the figure-head and the 
knee of the head, and bolted to each, 
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LAND-FALL. The making land after being at sea. 

A good land-fall, is when a vessel makes the land as intended. 

Lanp Ho! The cry used when land is first seen. 

LANYARDS. Ropes rove through dead-eyes for setting up rigging. Also, a rope 
made fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle, is called a lanyard. 

Larpoarp. The left side of a vessel, looking forward. 

Larpowuines, The familiar term for the men in the larboard watch. 

Larez A vessel is said to be going large, when she has the wind free. 

Latouines. Loops on the head rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to the 
foot of the sail. 

Lavunon. A large boat. The Lone-Boat, 

Launcn Ho! High enough ! 

Lay. Tocome or to go; as, Lay aloft! Lay forward! Lay aft! Also, the 
direction in which the strands of a rope are twisted; as, from left to 
right, or from right to left. 

Leacu. The border or edge of a sail, at the sides. 

Lracuiing. A rope used for hauling up the leach of a sail. 

Leap. A piece of lead, in the shape of a cone or pyramid, with a smali hole at 
the base, and a line attached to the upper end, used for sounding. (See 
HAND-LEAD, DeEp-SEA-LEAD.) 

LEADING-wiInD. A fair wind. More particularly applied toa wind abeam or 
quartering. 

Leak. A hole or breach in a vessel, at which the water comes in. 

Lxpa@rs. Small pieces of timber placed athwartships under the decks of a ves- 
sel, between the beams. 

Lre. The side opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a vessel has 
the wind on her starboard side, that will be the weather, and the lar- 
board will be the lee side. 

A lee shore is the shore upon which the wind is blowing. 

Under the lee of anything, is when you have that between you and the wind. 

By the lee. The situation of a vessel, going free, when she has fallen off 
so much as to bring the wind round her stern, and to take her sails 
aback on the other side. 

Lrz-BoarD. A board fitted to the lee side of flat-bottomed boats, to prevent 
their drifting to leeward. 

Lrn-gace. (See Gace.) 

Lrnway. What a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. When sailing close- 
hauled with all sail set, a vessel should make no leeway. If the top- 
gallant sails are furled, it is customary to allow one point; under 
close-reefed topsails, two points ; when under one close-reefed sail, four 
or five points. — 

Lererance. An iron bar, upon which the sheets of fore-and-aft sails traverse. 
Also, a rope rove through the cringle of a sail which has a bonnet to 
it, for hauling in, so as to lace on the bonnet. Not much used. 

Lrzewarp. (Pronounced Ju-ard.) The lee side. In a direction opposite to 
that from which the wind blows, which is called windward. The op- 
posite of lee is weather, and of leeward is windward; the two first 
being adjectives. 

Liz-70, is to stop the progress of a vessel at sea, either by counter-bracing the 

ards, or by reducing sail so that she will make little or no headway, 
but will merely come-to and fall-off by the counteraction of the sails 
and helm. 

Lirn-tines. Ropes carried along yards, booms, &c., or at any part of the 
vessel, for men to hold on by. 

Lirr. A rope or tackle, going from the yard-arms to the mast-head, to support 
and move the yard. Also, a term applied to the sails when the wind 
strikes them on the Jeaches and raises them slightly. 

Liaut. ‘To move or lift anything along; as, to ‘‘ Light out to windward !” 
that is, haul the sail over to windward. The light sails are ali above 
the topsails, also the studdingsails and flying jib. 

Liguter. A large boat, used in loading and unleading vessels. 
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Liupers, or Liveer-noirs, Holes cut in the lower part of the floor-timbers, 

next the keelson, forming a passage for the water fore-and-aft. 
Limber-boards are placed over the limbers, and are moveable. 
Limber-rope. A rope rove fore-and-aft through the limbers, to clear 

them if necessary. : 
Limber-streak. The streak of foot-waling nearest the keelson. 

List. The inclination of a vessel to one side; as, a list to port, or a list to 
starboard. 

Lizarp. A piece of rope, sometimes with two legs, and one or more iron thim- 
bles spliced into it. It is used for various purposes. One with two 
legs, and a thimble to each, is often made fast to the topsail tye, for 
the buntlines to reeve through. A single one is sometimes used on the 
swinging-boom topping-lift. 

Locker. <A chest or box, to stow anything away in. 

Chain-locker. Where the chain cables are kept. 
Boatswain’s locker. Where tools and small stuff for working upon rig- 
ging are kept. 

Loa, or Log-Boox. A journal kept by the chief officer, in which the situation 
of the vessel, winds, weather, courses, distances, and everything of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. 

Log. <A line with a piece of board, called the log-chip, attached to it, 
wound upon a reel, and used for ascertaining the ship’s rate of sailing. 
(See page 5.) 

Lone-Boat. The largest boat in a merchant vessel. When at sea, it is carried 
between the fore and main masts. 

Loncers. The longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 

Long-t1mBERs. 'Timbersin the cant-bodies, reaching from the dead-wood to the 
head of the second futtock. , 

Loor. That part of a vessel where the planks begin to bend as they approach 
the stern. 

Loom. That part of an oar which is within the row-lock. Also, to appear 


ee the surface of the water; to appear larger than nature, as in a 
og. 


& 
Lupser’s Hore. A hole in the top, next the mast. 
Lurr. To put the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 
Spring-a-luf'! Keep your luff/ Orders to luff, Also, the roundest 
part of a vessel’s bow. Also, the torward leach of fore-and-aft sails. 
1 ag aera A purchase composed of a double and single block. (See page 
35. 
Luff-upon-Luff. A luff tackle applied to the fall of another. 
Luacrer. <A small vessel carrying Ing-sails. 
Lug-sail. A sail used in boats and small vessels, bent to a yard which 
hangs obliquely to the mast. 
Lurenw. The sudden rolling of a vessel to one side. 
Lyina-To. (See Liz-To.) 


Maps. A made mast or block is one composed of different pieces. A ship’s 
lower mast is a made spar, her topmast is a whole spar. 

Matt, or Mavz. (Pronounced mawl.) <A heavy iron hammer used in driving 
bolts. (See Top-maut.} 

Mauer. <A small maul, made of wood; as, caulking-mallet ; also, serving- 
mallet, used in putting service on a rope. 

Manerer. A coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use, 

Man-roprs. Ropes used in going up and down a vessel’s side. 

Mart. To wind or twist a small line or rope round another, 

Maruing. (Pronounced mar-lin.) Small two-stranded stuff, used for marling, 
A finer kind of spunyarn. 

Maruine-nitcw. A kind of hitch used in marling. 

Manrurinesprke. An iron pin, sharpened at one end, and having a hole in the 
other for a lanyard. Used both as a fid and a heaver. 

Marry. To join ropes together by a wormine over both. 
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Marrincate. A short, perpendicular spar, under the bowsprit-end, used for 
guying down the head-stays. (See DoLPpHIN-STRIKER.) 

Mast. A spar set upright from the deck, to support rigging, yards, and sails. 
Masts are whole or made. 

Mar. Made of strands of old rope, and used to prevent chafing, 

Mare. An officer under the master. 

Maun. (See MAtt.) 

Meznp. Zo mend service, is to add more to it. 

Mesues. The places between the lines of a netting. 

Mzss. Any nusaber of men who eat or lodge together. 

Messencer. A rope used for‘heaving in a cable by the capstan. 

Mipsuirs. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (See AMIDSHIPS.) 

Miss-stays. To fail of going about from one tack to another. (See page 51.) 

Mizzen-mast. Theaftermost mast ofaship. (See Pharnl.) The spanker is 
sometimes called the mizzen. 

Monkey Brock. A small single block strapped with a swivel. 

Moon-sart. A small sail sometimes carried in light winds, above a skysail. 

Moor. ‘To secure by two anchors. (See page 62.) 

Morrice. <A morticed block is one made out of a whole block of wood with a 
hole ay in it for the sheave; in distinction from a made block. (See 

age 34.) 

recta” The patterns by which the frames of a vessel are worked out. 

Movssz.. To put turns of rope yarn or spunyarn round the end of a hook and 
its standing part, when it is hooked to anything, so as to prevent its 
slipping out. 

Movsine. A knot or puddening, made of yarns, and placed on the outside of arope. 

Murriz. Oars are mufiled by putting mats or canvas round their looms in the 
row-locks. 

Muntons. The pieces that separate the lights in the galleries. 


Navat Hoops, or Hawsze Bousters. Plank above and below the hawse-holes. 

Neap Tipes. Low tides, coming at the middle of the moon’s second and fourth 
quarters. (See Sprine Trpus.) 

NEAPED, or BENEAPED. The situation of a vessel when she is aground at the 
height of the spring tides. 

Near. Close*to wind. ‘‘ Near!” the order to the helmsman when he is too 
near the wind. 

Netting. Network of rope or small lines. Used for stowing away sails or 
hammocks. 

Nerries. (See Knirries.) 

NINEPIN BLOT A block in the form of a ninepin, used for a fair-leader in the 
rail. 

Nip. A short turn in a rope. 

Nippers. A number of yarns marled together, used to secure a cable to the 
messenger. 

Nocx. The forward upper end of a sail that sets with a boom. 

Nun-suoy. A buoy tapering at each end.’ 

Nur. Projections on each side of the shank of an anchor to secure the stock to 
its place. 


Oakum. Stuff made by picking rope-yarns to pieces. Used for caulking and 
other purposes. 

Oar. aeaggereen instrument with a flat blade at one end, used for propel- 
ing boats. 

Orr-AND-oN. To stand on different tacks towards and from the land. 

Oring. Distance from the shore. 

Ortop. The na deck of a ship of the line; or that on which the cables are 
stowed. 

OuTHAvuL. A rope used for hauling out the clew of a boom sail. 

OurricceR. A spar rigged out to windward from the tops or cross-trees, to 
spread the breast-backstays. (See page 11.) 
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OverHAUL. To overhaul a tackle, is to let go the fall and pull on the leading 
- parts so as to separate the blocks. 
To overhaul a rope, is generally to pull a part through a block so as to 
make slack. 
To overhaul rigging, is to examine it. 


OvER-RAKE. Said of heavy seas which come over a vessel’s head when she is at 
anchor, head to the sea. 


Painter. A rope attached to the bows of a boat, used for making her fast. 
Paum. A piece of leather fitted over the hand, with an iron for the head of a 


needle to press against in sewing upon canvas. Also, the fluke of an 
anchor. 


Panon. (See Paunou.) 

ParBuckLE. To hoist or lower a spar or cask by single ropes passed round it. 

Parcent. (See page 26.) To wind tarred canvas (called parcelling) round a 
rope. 

Parcenting. (See Parcet.) 

PARLIAMENT-HEEL. The situation of a vessel when she is careened. 

ParRaL. The rope by which a yard is confined to a mast at its centre. 

‘Part. To break a rope. 

Partners. A framework of short timber fitted to the hole ina hk, to re- 
ceive the heel of a mast or pump, &c. 

PAzAREE. A rope attached to the clew of the foresail and rove through a block 
on ue swinging boom. Used for guying the clews out when before the 
wind. 

Paunonw Mat. A thick mat, placed at the slings of a yard or elsewhére. 

PawL. A ie bar of iron, ‘which prevents the capstan or windlass from turn- 
ing hac 

To pawl, is to drop a pawl and secure the windlass or capstan. 

Pay-orr. When a vessel’s head falls off from the wind. 

To pay. To cover with tar or pitch. 

To pay out. Toslack up on a cable and let it run out. 

Prax. The upper outer corner. of a gaff-sail. 

Peak. (See A-PEAK.) 

A stay-peak is when the cable and fore stay form a line. 

A short-stay peak is when the cable is too much in to form this line. 

Sie Spat on A long narrow piece of bunting, carried at the mast- 

1ea 

Broad-pennant, is a square piece, carried in the same way, in a commo- 
dore’s vessel. 

Pennant, A rope to which a purchase is hooked. A long strap fitted 
at one end to a yard or mast-head, with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to heok a tackle to. 

Pintow. A block which supports the inner end of the bowsprit. 

Pin. The axis on which a sheave turns. Also, a short piece of, wood or iron 
to belay ropes to. 

Pinx-steRN. A high, narrow stern. © 

Pinnace, A boat, in size between the launch and a cutter. 

Pintte. <A metal bolt, used for hanging a rudder. 

Pircn. <A resin taken from pine, and used for filling up the seams of a vessel. 


Puanks. Thick, strong boards, used for covering the sides and decks of vessels. 
Prat. A braid of foxes. (See Fox.) 


Puate. (See CHAIN-PLATE. ) 

Piva. <A piece of wood, fitted into a hole in a vessel or boat, so as to let in or 
keep out water. 

Pornr. To take the end of a rope and work it over with knittles. (See page 
32. See RuEr-Pornts.) 

Potr. Applied to the highest mast of a ship, usually painted; as, skysail 

pole. 

Poop. i deck raised over the afterpart of the spar deck. A vessel is pooped 

when the sea breaks over her stern. 
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Poppers. Perpendicular pieces of timber fixed to the fore-and-aft part of the 
bilge-ways in launching. 
Port. Used instead of larboard. 
To port the helm, is to put it to the larboard. 
Port, or Port-Houn. Holes in the side of a vessel, to point cannon out of. 
(See Brip1z.) 
PorrtoIsz. er gunwale. The yards are a-portoise when they rest on the gun- 
wale, 
Port-sttus. (See Sruts.) 
PREVENTER. An additional rope or spar, used as a support. 
Prick. A quantity of spunyarn or rope laid close up together. 
PrickER. A small marlinspike, used in sail-making. It generally has a 
wooden handle. 
PuppeNnine. <A quantity of yarns, matting or oakum, used to prevent chafing. 
Pump-BRAkE. The handle to the pump. 
Purcuass. A mechanical power which increases the force applied. 
To purchase, is to raise by a purchase. 


Quarter. The part of a vessel’s side between the after part of the main chains 
andthe stern. The quarter of a yard is between the slings and the 
yard-arm. ‘ 

The wind is said to be quartering, when it blows in a line between that 
of the keel and the beam and abaft the latter. 

QuARTER-BLOCK. A block fitted under the quarters of a yard on each side the 
slings, for the clewlines and sheets to reeve through. 

QuaRTER-DECK. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 

QuARTER-MASTER. A petty officer in a man-of-war, who attends the helm and 
binnacle at sea, and watches for signals, &c., when in port. 

Quick-work. That part of a vessel’s side which is above the chain-wales and 
decks. So called in ship-building. 

QuiitIne. <A coating about a vessel, outside, formed of ropes woven together. 

Quorn. A wooden wedge for the breech of a gun to rest upon. 


Race. A strong, rippling tide. 

Rack. To seize two ropes together, with cross-turns. Also, a fair-leader for 
running rigging. 

Racx-Biock. A course of blocks made from one piece of wood, for fair-leaders. 

Rake. The inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. 

Ramune. A line used in mast-making to get a straight middle line on a spar. 

RanGE or CABLE. A quantity of cable, more or less, placed in order for letting 
go the anchor or paying out. 

Ratirnes. (Pronounced rat-lins.) Lines running across the shrouds horizon- 
tally, like the rounds of a ladder, and used to step upon in going aloft. 

RatritEe pown Riearne. To put ratlines upon rigging. It is still called rattling 
down, though they are now rattled wp ; beginning at the lowest. (See 

age 9. 

RAzEE. eee of war which has had one deck cut down. 

Rerr. Toreduce a sail by taking in upon its head, ifa square sail, and its foot, 
if a fore-and-aft sail. 

Reer-BAnp. A band of stout canvas sewed on the sail across, with points in it, 
and earings at each end for reefing. ; 

A reef is all of the sail that is comprehended between the head of the sail 

_and the first reef-band, or between two reef-bands, 

Ruer-TacktE. A tackle used to haul the middle of each leach up toward the 
yard, so that the sail may be easily reefed. 

Reeve. To pass the end ofa rope through a block, or any aperture. 

Rewievine TackiE. A tackle hooked to the tiller in a gale of wind, to steer by 
in case anything should happen to the wheel or tiller-ropes. 

Renper. To pass arope through a place. A rope is said to render or not, ac- 
cording as it goes freely through any place. 
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Rip-Banps. Long, narrow, flexible pieces of timber nailed to the outside of the 
ribs, so as to encompass the vessel lengthwise. 

Riss. A figurative term for a vessel’s timbers. 

RipE At ANcHOR. To lie at anchor. Also, to bend or bear down by main 
strength and weight; as, to ride down the main tack. 

Rivers. Interior timbers placed occasionally opposite the principal ones, to 
which they are bolted, reaching from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower deck. Also, casks forming the second tier in a vessel’s hold. 

Riecine. The general term for all the ropes offa vessel. (See Runnine, 
Sranpina.) Also, the common term for the shrouds with their ratlines ; 
as, the main rigging, mizzen rigging, &e. 

Riaut. To right the heli, is to put it amidships, 

Rim. The edge of a top. 

Ring. The iron ring at the upper end of an anchor, to which the cable is bent. 

Rine-Bpout. An eye-bolt with a ring through the eye. (See Hyz-Bout.) 

RING-TAIL. - small sail, shaped like a jib, set abaft the spanker in light 
winds. 

Roacu. . A curve in the foot of a square sail, by which the clews are brought 
below the middle of the foot. The voach of a fore-and-aft sail is in its 
forward leach. 

Roapd, or RoapstEaD. An anchorage at some distance from the shore. 

RoBanps. (See Ropz-BAnps.) 

Routine TAcKLE. ‘Tackles used to steady the yards in a heavy sea. 

RomBoWLine. Condemned canvas, rope, &c. 

RopE-BANDS, or Ropanps. Small pieces of two or three yarn spunyarn or mar- 
line, used to confine the head of the sail to the yard or gaff. 

Rops-yarn. A thread of hemp, or other stuff, of which a rope is made. (See 
page 25.) 

RovuGuH-tREE. An unfinished spar. 

Rounp in. To haul in on a rope, especially a weather-brace. 

Rounp up. To haul up on a tackle. 

Rounpine. <A service of rope, hove round a spar or larger rope. 

Rowocks, or Rottocks. Places cut in the gunwale of a boat for the oar to 
rest in while pulling. 

Royat. A light sail next above a topgallant sail. (See Prats 2.) 

Royat Yarp. The yard from which the royal is set. ‘The fourth from the 
deck. (See PuateE 1.) 

Russer. A small instrument used to rub or flatten down the seams of a sail 
in sail-making. 

Rupprzr. The machine by which a vessel or boat is steered. 


Ron. The after,part of a vessel’s bottom, which rises and narrows in approach- 


ing the stern-post. 
By the run. To let go by the run, is to let go altogether, instead of 
slacking off. : 

Rune-HEADS. ‘The upper ends of the floor-timbers. 

Runner. A rope used to increase the power of a tackle. Itis rove through a 
single block which you wish to bring down, and a tackle is hooked to 
each end, or to one end, the other being made fast. 

Rounnine Riceine. The ropes that reeve through blocks, and are pulled and 
hauled, such as braces, halyards, &c. ; in opposition to the standing 
rigging, the ends of which are securely seized, such as stays, shrouds, 
&c. (See page 25.) 


SappLEs. Pieces of wood hollowed out to fit on the yards to which they are 
nailed, having a hollow in the upper part for the boom to rest in. 

Sag. To sag to leeward, is to drift off bodily to leeward. . 

Sarns are of two kinds: square sails, which hang from yards, their foot lying 
across the line of the keel, as the courses, topsails, &c. ; and fore-and- 
aft sails, which set upon gaffs, or on stays, their foot running with the 
line of the keel, as jib, spanker, Xc. 

SamHo! The cry used when a sail is first discovered at sea. 


i 
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Save-att. A small sail sometimes set under the foot of a lower studdingsail. 
(See WATER SAIL.) 

Scantiine. A term applied to any piece of timber, with regard to its breadth 
and thickness, when reduced to the standard size. 

ScarF. ‘To join two pieces of timber at their ends by shaving them down and 
placing them over-lapping. 

Scuoonnr. (See Puate 4.) <A small vessel with two masts and no tops. 

A fore-and-aft schooner has only fore-and-aft sails. 

A topsai schooner carries a square fore-topsail, and frequently, also, top- 
gallantsail and royal. There are some schooners with three masts. 
They also have no tops. 

A maintopsail schooner is one that carries square topsails, fore and aft. 

Scorz. A groove in a block or dead-eye. 

Scorcuman. A large batten placed over the turnings-in of rigging. (See 
Batten.) 

Soraper. <A small, triangular iron instrument, with a handle fitted to its 
centre, and used for scraping decks and masts. 

ScRow.. : meine of timber bolted to the knees of the head, in place of a figure- 

ead. 

Scup. To drive before a gale, with no gail, or only enough to keep the vessel 
ahead of thesea. Also, low, thin clouds that fly swiftly before the wind. 

Scutu. A short oar. 

To scull, is to impel a boat by one oar at the stern. 

Scupprers. Holes cut in the water-ways for the water to run from the decks. 

Soutrte. <A hole cut in a vessel’s deck, as a hatchway. Also, a hole cut in 
any part of a vessel. 

To scuttle, is to cut or bore holes in a vessel to make her sink. 

Sourtie-Burt. (See Burt.) 

Szuams. ‘The intervals between planks in a vessel’s deck or side. 

Srizz. To fasten ropes together by turns of small stuff. 

Srrzines. (See page 32.) The fastenings of ropes that are seized together. 

Setvyaeer. A skein of rope-yarns or spunyarn, marled together. Used asa 
neat strap. (See page 32.) 

Senp. When a ship’s head or stern pitches suddenly and violently into the 
trough of the sea. 

Sennit, or Sinnit. (See page 33.). A braid, formed by plaiting rope-yarns or 
spunyarn together. Straw, plaited in the same way for hats, is called 
sennit. 

Surve. (See page 26.) To wind small stuff, as rope-yarns, spunyarn, &c., 
round a rope, to keep it from chafing. It is wound and hove round 
taut by a serving-board or mallet. 

SERVICE, is the stuff so wound round. , 

Sur. ‘To set up rigging, is to tauten it by tackles. The seizings are then put 
on afresh. 

SmaockiEs. Links in a chain cable which are fitted with a moveable bolt so 
that the chain can be separated. 

Snakes. The staves of hogsheads taken apart. 

Saank. The main piece in an anchor, at one end of which the stock is made 
fast, and at the other the arms. 

SHANK-PpAINTER. A strong rope by which the lower part of the shank of an 
anchor is secured to the ship’s side. 

SuHarp up. Said of yards when braced as near fore-and-aft as pocsible. 

SaeatTHine. A casing or covering on a vessel’s bottom. 

Sears. ‘Two or more spars, raised at angles and lashed together near their 
upper ends, used for taking in masts. (See page 33.) 

SHEAR-HULK. An old vessel fitted with shears, &c., and used for taking out 
and putting in the masts of other vessels. 

Sueave. The wheel in a block upon which the rope works. 

Sheave-hole, the place cut in a block for the ropes to reeve through. 

Sueep-sHANK. A kind of hitch or bend, used to shorten a rope temporarily, 
(See Piatz 5, and page 31.) 
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SHEER, or SHEER-STRAKE. The line of plank on a vessel’s side, running fore- | 
and-aft under the gunwale. Also, a vessel’s position when riding by a 
single anchor. 

Suet. A rope used in setting a sail, to keep the clew down to its place. With 
square sails, the sheets run through each yard-arm. With boom sails, 
they haul the boom over one way and another. They keep down the 
inner clew of a studdingsail and the after clew of a jib. (See Homz.) 

Sanet Ancuor. A vessel’s largest anchor: not carried at the bow. 

Suetit. The case of a block. 

SHiInaLE. (See Baast.) 

Suip. <A vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. (See Puatsz 4.) 
To enter on board a vessel. ‘To fix anything in its place. 

Sutver. To shake the wind out of asail by bracing it so that the wind strikes 
upon the leach, 

Suor. A piece of wood used for the bill of an anchor to rest upon, to save the 
vessel’s side. Also, for the heels of shears, &c. 

Snor-sBiock. <A block with two sheaves, one above the other, the one horizon- 
tal and the other perpendicular. 

Snore. A prop or stanchion, placed under a beam. ‘To shore, to prop up. 

Suroups. A set of ropes reaching from the mast-heads to the vessel’s sides, to 
support the masts. 

Sruus. Pieces of timber put in horizontally between the frames to form and 
secure any opening; as, for ports. 

Srster Brock. A long piece of wood with two sheaves in it, one above the 
other, with a score between them for a seizing, and a groove around the 
block, lengthwise. 

Sxrps. Pieces of timber placed up and down a, vessel’s side, to bear any articles 
off clear that are hoisted in. 

Sxin. The part of a sail which is outside and covers the rest when it is furled. 
Also, familiarly, the sides of the hold; as, an article is said to be 
stowed next the skin. 

Sxysarn. A light sail next above the royal. (See PiarE 2.) 

Sxy-scRAPER. A name given to a skysail when it is triangular. 

SLABLINE. A small line used to haul up the foot of a course. 

Suack. The part of a rope or sail that hangs down loose. 

Slack in stays, said of a vessel when she works slowly in tacking. 

Sieepers. The knees that connect the transoms to the after timbers on the 
ship’s quarter. 

Stine. To set a cask, spar, gun, or other article, in ropes, so as to put on a 
tackle and hoist or lower it. 

Surnes. The ropes used for securing the centre of a yard to the mast. Yard- 
slings are now made of iron. Also, a large rope fitted so as to go round 
any article which is to be hoisted or lowered. 

Sip. To let acable go and stand out to sea. (See page 64.) | 

Surp-Ropr. A rope bent to the cable just outside the hawse-hole, and brought 
in on the weather quarter, for slipping. (See page 64.) 

Stoop. A small vessel with one mast. (See Piats 4.) 

Stoop or War. A vessel of any rig, mounting between 18 and 32 guns. 

Stvz. To turn anything round or over. 

SmAuu Sturr. The term for spunyarn, marline, and the smallest kinds of rope, 
such as ratline-stuff, &c. 

Snake, To pass small stuff across a seizing, with marline hitches at the outer 
turns. 

SnatcoH-BLock. A single block, with an opening in its side below the sheave, 
or at the bottom, to receive the bight of a rope. 

Snotrer. A rope going over a yard-arm, with an eye, used to bend a tripping- 
line to in sending down topgallant and royal yards in vessels of war. 

Snow. A kind of brig, formerly used. . 

Syus. To check a rope suddenly. 

Snyine. A aye for a circular plank edgewise, to work in the bows of a 
vessel. 
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So! An order to ’vast hauling upon anything when it has come to its right 

osition. 

SoLz. he piece ot timber fastened to the foot of the rudder, to make it level with 
the false keel. 

Sounp. ‘To get the depth of water by a lead and line. (See page 60.) The 
pumps are sounded by an iron sounding rod, marked with a scale of 
feet and inches. 

Span. A rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase to be hooked to its bight. 

Spanker. The after sail of a ship or bark. It is a fore-and-aft sail, setting 
with a boom and gaff. (See Prats 2.) 

Spar. The general term for all masts, yards, booms, gaffs, &c. 

Sprit. The common term for a portion of time given to any work. 

To spell, is to relieve another at his work. 

Spell ho/ -An exclamation used as an order or request to be relieved at 

work by another. 

Spenozr. A fore-and-aft sail, set with a gaff and no boom, and hoisting from a 
small mast called a spencer mast, just abaft the fore and main masts. 
(See PratsEs 2 and 4.) 

Sprit. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it so that the wind may 
strike its leach and shiver it. 

Spriuine Lins. <A rope used for spilling a sail. Rove in bad weather. 

Sprnpiz. An iron pin upon which the capstan moves. Also, a piece of timber 
forming the diameter of a made mast. Also, any long pin or bar upon 
which anything revolves. 

Sprrxetine. The planks from the water-ways to the port-sills. 

Sprice. (See Puare 5 and page 27.) To join two ropes together by interweav- 
ing their strands. 

Spoon-DRiIFT. Water swept from the tops of the waves by the violence of the 
sth in a tempest, and driven along before it, covering the surface of 
the sea. 

Spray. An occasional sprinkling dashed from the top of a wave by the wind, 
or by its striking an object. 

Spring. To crack or split a mast. 

To spring a leak, is to begin to leak. 

To spring a luff, is to force a vessel close to the wind, in sailing. 
Sprine-stay. A preventer-stay, to assist the regular one. (See Sray.) 
Spring Trpus. The highest and lowest course of tides, occurring every new 

and-full moon. 

Sprit. <A small boom or gaff, used with some sails in small boats. The lower 
end rests in a becket or snotter by the foot of the mast, and the other 
end spreads and raises the outer upper corner of the sail, crossing it 
diagonally. A sail so rigged in a boat is called a sprit-sazl. 

SpRIT-SAIL-YARD. (See Puiate 3.) A yard lashed across the bowsprit or 
knight-heads, and used to spread the guys of the jib and flying jib- 
boom. There was formerly a sail bent to it called a sprit-sail. 

Spunyarn. (See page 26.) A cord formed by twisting together two or three 
rope-yarns. 

Spurtine Linz. A line communicating between the tiller and tell-tale. 

Spurs. Pieces of timber fixed on the bilge-ways, their upper ends being bolted 
to the vessel’s sides above the water. Also, curved pieces of timber, 
td + half beams, to support the decks where whole beams cannot 

e placed. 

Spur-sHors. Large pieces of timber that come abaft the pump-well. 

Squarze. Yards are squared when they are horizontal and at right angles with 
the keel. Squaring by the lifts makes them horizontal; and by the 
braces, makes them at right angles with the vessel’s line. Also, the 
ad term for the length of yards. A vessel has square yards when 

er yards are unusually long. A sail is said to be very square on the 
head when it is long on the head. 
¥ Ae bee a yard, in working ship, means to bring it in square by the 
races. 


. 
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SquarE-satt. A temporary sail, set at the fore-mast of a schooner or sloop 
when going before the wind. (See Sart.) 

StTaBBER. A PRICKER. 

Starr. A pole or mast, used to hoist flags upon. 

Sranourons. (See Prats 3.) Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so as to 
support the beams of a vessel. Also, upright pieces of timber, placed ~ 
at intervals along the sides of a vessel, to support the bulwarks and 
rail, and reaching down to the bends, .by the side of the timbers, to 
which they are bolted. Also, any fixed, upright support; as to an 
awning, or for the man-ropes. 

Stranp By!» An order to be prepared. 

Sranparp.. An inverted knee, placed above the deck instead of beneath it; as, 
bitt-standard, &e. 

Sranpine. The standing part ofa rope is that part which is fast, in opposition 
to eae part that is hauled upon ; or the main part, in opposition to the 
end. 

~The standing part of a tackle is that part which is made fast to the 
blocks and between that and the next sheave, in opposition to the 
hauling and leading parts. 

Sranpine Rieatna. (See page 25.) That part of a vessel’s rigging which is 
made fast and not hauled upon. (See Runyine.) 

STARBOARD, ‘The right side of a vessel, looking forward. 

StarRpowLines. The familiar term for the men in the starboard watch. 

Start. To start a cask, is to open it. 

Stay. To tack a vessel, or put her about, so that the wind, from being on one 
side, is brought upon the other, round the vessel’s head. (See Taox, 
WEAR.) . 

To stay a mast, is to incline it forward or aft, or to one side or the other, 
by the stays and backstays. Thus, a mast is said to be stayed too 
much forward or aft, or too much to port, &c. 

Strays. Large ropes, used to support masts, and leading from the head of some 
mast down to some other mast, or to some part of the vessel. Those 
which lead forward are called fore-and-aft stays ; and those which 
lead down to the vessel’s sides, backstays. (See Backstays.) 

In stays, or hove in stays, the situation of a vessel when she is staying, 
or going about from one tack to the other. 

Straysart. A sail which hoists upon a stay. 

Steapy! An order to keep the helm as it is. 

StEERAGE. That part of the between decks which is just forward of the cabin. 

Srrevu. <A bowsprit steeves more or less, according as it is raised more or less 
from the horizontal. 

The steeve is the angle it makes with the horizon. Also, a long, heavy 
spar, with a place to fit a block at one end, and used in stowing certain 
kinds of cargo, which need be driven in close. 

Stem. (See Puarr3.) A piece of timber reaching from the forward end of the 
keel, to which it is scarfed, up to the bowsprit, and to which the two 
sides of the vessel are united. 

Stemson. <A piece of compass-timber, fixed on the after part of the apron in- 
side. The lower end is scarfed into the keelson, and receives the scarf 
of the stem, through which it is bolted. 

Step, A ioe of wood secured to the keel, into which the heel of the mast is 
placed. 

To step a mast, is to put it in its step. 

Stern. (See Puare 3.) The after end ofa vessel. (See By tum Srmry.) 

STERN-BOARD. The motion of a vessel when going stern foremost. 

Srern-FrAME. The frame composed of the stern post transom and the fashion- 
pieces. 

Stmrn-post. (See Puare 3.) The aftermost timber in a ship, reaching from 
the after end of the keel to the deck. The stem and stern-post are the 
two extremes of a vessel’s frame, 

Inner stern-post. A post on the inside, corresponding to the stern-post. 
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Srurn-sHeets. The after part of a boat, abaft the rowers, where the passengers 


sit. 

Stirr, The quality of a vessel which enables it to carry a great deal of sail 
without lying over much on her side. The opposite to crank. 
Srirrups. Ropes with thimbles at their ends, through which the foot-ropes are 

rove, and by which they are kept up toward the yards. 

Sroox. A beam of wood or a bar of iron, secured to the upper end of the shank 
of an anchor, at right angles with the arms. An iron stock usually 
goes with a key, and unships. 

Srooxs. The frame upon which a vessel is built. 

Stoots. Small channels for the dead-eyes of the backstays. 

Stopper. A stout repe with a knot at one end, and sometimes a hook at the 
other, used for various purposes about decks ; as, making fast a cable, 

.. so as to overhaul. (See Cat Stoppmr, Deck SToppPER.) 

Stoprpr Bours. Ring-bolts to which the deck stoppers are secured. 

Stop. A fastening of small stuff. Also, small projections on the outside of the 
cheeks of a lower mast, at the upper parts of the hounds. 

Srranp. {See page 26.) A number of rope-yarns twisted together. Three, 
four or nine strands twisted together form a rope. 

A rope is stranded when one of its strands is parted or broken by chafing 
or by a strain. 
A vessel is stranded when she is driven on shore. 

Strap. A piece of rope spliced round a block to keep its parts well together. 
Some blocks have iron straps, in which case they are called tron-bownd. 

STREAK, or StRAKE. A range of planks running fore-and-aft on a vessel’s side. 

Stream. The stream anchor is one used for warping, &c., and sometimes as a 
lighter anchor to moor by, with a hawser. It is smaller than the 
bowers, and larger than the kedges. 

To stream a buoy, is to drop it into the water. 

SrretcHERs. Pieces of wood placed across a boat’s bottom, inside, for the oars- 
men to press their feet against, in rowing. Also, cross pieces placed 
between a boat’s sides to keep them apart when hoisted up and griped. 

Srrixe. To lower a sail or colours. 

StuDPINGSAILS. (See Puatre 2.) Light sails set outside the square sails, on 
booms rigged out for that purpose. They are only carried with a fair 
wind and in moderate weather. 

Surp, or Sewep. The condition of a ship when she is high and dry on shore 
If the water leaves her two feet, she sues, or is sued, two feet. 

Supporters. The knee-timbers under the cat-heads. 

Surr. The breaking of the sea upon the shore. 

Surce. A large, swelling wave. 

To surge a rope or cable, is to slack it up suddenly where it renders 
round a pin, or round the windlass or capstan. 
Surge ho! The notice given when a cable is to be surged. 

Swas. A mop, formed of old rope, used for cleaning and drying decks. 

Sweep. To drag the bottom for an anchor. Also, large oars, used in small 
vessels to force them ahead. 

Swirt. To bring two shrouds or stays close together by ropes. 

Swirter. The forward shroud to a lower mast. Also, ropes used to confine 
the capstan bars to their places when shipped. 

Swic. A term used by sailors for the mode of hauling off upon the bight of a 
rope when its lower end is fast. 

Swivex. A long link of iron, used in chain cables, made so as to turn upon an 

: axis and keep the turns out of a chain. 
_ $ypHertne. Lapping the edges of planks over each other for a bulkhead. 
: 


L} 
y 


TaBLinc. Letting one beam-piece into another. (See Scarrina.) Also, the 
broad hem on the borders of sails, to which the bolt-rope is sewed. 

Tack. To put a ship about, so that from having the wind on one side, you 
bring it round on the other by the way of her head. The opposite of 
wearing. 
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A vessel is on the starboard tack, or has her starboard tacks on board, 


when she has the wind on her starboard side. 


The rope or tackle by which the weather clew of a course is hauled for- 


ward and down to the deck. 


The tack of a fore-and-aft sail is the rope that keeps down the lower 


forward clew ; and of a studdingsail, the lower outer clew. The tack 


of the lower studdingsail is called the outhaul. Also, that part of a 
sail to which the tack is attached. 


TacKLE. (Pronounced tay-cle.) A purchase, formed by a rope rove through 


one or more blocks. 


TAFFRAIL, or TAFFEREL. The rail round a ship’s stern. 


TAIL. 


A rope spliced into the end of a block and used for making it fast to 
rigging or spars. Such a block is called.a tail-block. 


A ship is said to tail up or down stream, when at anchor, according as 


her stern swings up or down with the tide ; in opposition to heading 
one way or another, which is said of a vessel when under way. 


TAIL-TACKLE. A watch-tackle. (See page 35.) 

Taru-on! or Tauty-on! An order given to take hold of a rope and pull. 
Tank. An iron vessel placed in the hold to contain the vessel’s water. 

Tar. <A liquid gum, taken from pine and fir-trees, and used for caulking, and 


to put upon yarns in rope-making, and upon standing rigging, to protect 
it from the weather. 


TARPAULIN. A piece of canvas, covered with tar, used for covering hatebes, 


TAUT. 
T AUNT. 


boats, &c. Also, the name commonly given to a sailor’s hat when 
made of tarred or painted cloth. 
Tight. 


High or tall. Commonly applied to a vessel’s masts. 


All-a-taunt-o. Said of a vessel when she has all her light and tall masts 


and spars aloft. 


TELLTALE. A compass hanging from the beams of the cabin, by which the 


TEND, 


T ENON. 


heading of a vessel may be known at any time. Also, an instrument 
connected with the barrel of the wheel, and traversing so that the 
officer may see the position of the tiller. 

To watch a vessel at anchor at the turn of tides, and cast her by the 
helm, and some sail if necessary, so as to keep turns out of her cables. 
The heel of a mast, made to fit into the step. 


THick-AND-THIN Buocx. <A block having one sheave larger than the other. 


THIMBL 


Sometimes used for quarter-blocks. 


Er. An iron ring, having its rim concave on the outside for a rope or 
strap to fit snugly round. 


THOLE-PINS. Pins in the gunwale of a boat, between which an oar rests when 


THROAT 


pulling, instead of a rowlock. 


. Theinner end of a gaff, where it widens and hollows in to fit the 
mast. (See Jaws.) Also, the hollow part of a knee. 


The throat brails, halyards, &c., are those that hoist or haul up the gaff 


THRUM. 


or sail near the throat. Also, the angle where the arm of an anchor is 
joined to the shank. 

To stick short strands of yarn through a mat or piece of canvas, to 
make a rough surface. 


Tuwarts. The seats going across a boat, upon which the oarsmen sit. 
THwartsHips. (See ATHWARTSHIPS. ) 


TIDE. 


To tide up or down a river or harbour, is to work up or down with a 
fair tide and head wind or calm, coming to anchor when the tide 
turns. 


TrpE-RopDE. The situation of a vessels at anchor, when she swings by the force 


TIER. 


of the tide. In opposition to wind-rode. 
A range of casks. Also, the range of the fakes of a cable or hawser. 


The cable tier is the place in a hold or between decks where the cables 


TILLER. 


are stowed. 


A bar of wood or iron, put into the head of the rudder, by which the — 
rudder is moved. : 
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TILLER-ROPES. Ropes leading from the tiller-head round the barrel of the 
wheel, by which a vessel is steered. 

Timprr. A general term for all large pieces of wood used in ship-building. 
Also, more particularly, long pieces of wood in a curved form, bending 
outward, and running from the keel up, on each side, forming the ribs 
of a vessel. The keel, stem, stern-posts and timbers form a vessel’s 
outer frame. (See Pate 3.) 

TIMBER-HEADS. (See PiatE 3.) The ends of the timbers that come above the 
decks. Used for belaying hawsers and large ropes. 

Timenoaguy. A rope carried taut between different parts of the vessel, to pre- 

_ vent the sheet or tack of a course from getting foul, in working ship. 

Toeatz. <A pin placed through the bight or eye of a rope, block-strap, or bolt, 
to keep it in its place, or to put the bight or eye of another rope upon, 
and thus to secure them both together. ; 

Tompron. <A bung or plug placed in the mouth of a cannon. 

Tor. A platform, placed over the head of a lowermast, resting on the trestle- 
trees, to. spread the rigging, and for the convenience of men aloft. (See 
Prats 1.) , 

Sg re up,a yard or boom, is to raise up one end of it by hoisting on the 
i 


Tor-stock. A large iron-bound block, hooked into a bolt under the,lower cap, 
and used for the top-rope to reeve through in sending up and down 
topmasts. 

Top-LtigHt. A signal lantern carried in the top. 

Top-tininc. A lining on the afterpart of sails, to prevent them from chafing 
against the top-rim. 

Topmast. (See Puate1.) The second mast above the deck. Next above the 
lower mast. 

TopgaALLANTMAST. (See Prarel.) The third mast above the deck. 

Top-RopE. ‘The rope used for sending topmasts up and down. 

Topsain. (See Puate 2.) The second sail above the deck. 

ToOPGALLANTSAIL. (See Puare 2.) The third sail above the deck. 

Toppine-tirt. (See Puarzl.) A lift used for topping up the end of a boom. 

Tor Timbers. The highest timbers on a vessel’s side, being above the futtocks. 
(See PuatE 3.) 

Toss. ‘To throw an oar out of the rowlock, and raise it perpendicularly on its 
end, and lay it down in the boat, with its blade forward. 

Touch. A ate c said to towch, when the wind strikes the leach so as to shake 
it a little. 

Luff and touch her! The order to bring the vessel up and see how near 
she will go to the wind. 

Tow. ‘To draw a vessel along by means of a rope. 

TRAIN-TACKLE. The tackle used for running guns in and out. 

Transoms. (See Praru 3.) Pieces of timber going across the stern-post, to 
which they are bolted. 

TRANSOM-KNEES. Knees bolted to the transoms and after timbers. 

TRAVELLER. An iron ring, fitted so as to slip up and down a rope. 

TREENAILS, He TrunneLs. Long wooden pins, used for nailing a plank toa 
timber. 

Trenp. The lower end of the shank of an anchor, being the same distance on 
. a from the throat that the arm measures from the throat to 
the bill. 

TRESTLE-TREES. Two strong pieces of timber, placed horizontally and fore-and- 
aft on opposite sides of a mast-head, to support the cross-trees and top, 
and for the fid of the mast above to rest upon. ’ 

Trratico Stay. A rope secured at each end to the heads of the fore and main 
masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight to hook the stay tackles to. 

Trice. To haul up by means of a rope. 

Trick. The time allotted to a man to stand at the helm. 

Trim. The condition of a vessel, with reference to her cargo and ballast. 

A vessel is trtinmed by the head or by the stern. 
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In batlast-trim, is when she has only ballast on board. 
Also, to arrange the sails by the braces with reference to the wind. 

Trip. To raise an anchor clear of the bottom. 

TRIPPING vps A line used for tripping a topgallant or royal yard in sending 
it down. 

Truck. A circular piece of wood, placed at the head of the highest mast on a 
ship. It has small holes or sheaves in it for signal halyards to be rove 
through. Also, the wheel of a gun-carriage. 

Trunnions. Thearms on each side of a cannon by which it rests upon the 
carriage, and on which, as an axis, it is elevated or depressed. 

Truss. The rope by which the centre of a lower yard is kept in toward the 
mast, 

Trysart. <A fore-and-aft-sail, set with a boom and gaff, and hoisting on a small 
mast abaft the lowermast, called a trysail-mast. This name is gene- 
rally confined "to the sail so carried at the mainmast of a full-rigged 
brig ; those carried at the foremast and at the mainmast of a ship or 
bark being called spencers, and those that are at the mizzenmast of a 
ship or bark, spankers. 

TumMBLING HomE. Said of a ship’s sides when they fall in above the bends, 
The opposite of wall-sided. 

Turn. Passing a rope once or twice round a pin or kevel, to keep it fast. 
Also, two crosses in a cable. 

To twn in or turn out, nautical terms for going to rest in a berth or 
hammock, and getting up from them. 
Turn up! The order given to send the men up from between decks. 

Tyn, A rope connected with a yard, to the other end of which a tackle is 
attached for hoisting. 


Unsenp. To cast offor untie. (See Brnp.) 

Union. The upper inner corner of an ensign. The rest of the flag is called the 
jly. The union of the U. 8. ensign is a blue field with white stars, 
and the fly is composed of alternate white and red stripes. 

Union-down. The situation of a flag when it is hoisted upside down, 
bringing the union down instead of up. Used as a signal of distress. 
Union jack. A small flag, containing only the union, without the fly, — 

usually hoisted at the bowsprit-cap. 

Unmoor. To heave up one anchor so that the vessel may ride at a single 
anchor. (See Moor.) 

Unsure. (See Sure.) 

Uvrov. (See Evvrov.) 


Vane. <A fly worn at the masthead, made of feathers or buntline, traversing 
on a spindle, to shew the direction of the wind. (See Doe Vann.) 

Vane. (See Pratel.) <A rope leading from the peak of the gaff of a fore-and- 
aft sail to the rail on each side, and used for steadying the gaff, 

"Vast. (See Avast.) 

VerEr. Said of the wind when it changes. Also, to slack a cable and let it 
run out. (See Pay.) 

To veer and haul, is to haul and slack alternately on a rope, as in warp- 

ing, until the vessel or boat gets headway. 

Viot, or Voyau. A larger messenger sometimes used in weighing an anchor 
by a capstan. Also, the block through which the messenger passes. 


Wartst. That part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and forecastle. — 
Waisters. Green hands, or broken-down seamen, placed in the waist of 
a man-of-war. 
Wax. The track or path a ship leaves behind her in the water. 
WALES. ene planks in a vessel’s sides, running her whole length fore-and- 
aft. 
Wat, <A knot put on the end ofarope. (See Pian 5 and page 28.) 
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Watt-stpep. A vessel is wall-sided when her sides run up perpendicularly 
from the bends. In opposition to tumbling home or jlaring out. 

spe The room in a vessel of war in which the commissioned officers 

ive. 

Wars, or Wear. To turn a vessel round, so that, from having the wind on 
one side, you bring it upon the other, carrying her stern round by the 
wind. In tacking, the same result is produced by carrying a vessel’s 
head round by the wind. 

Ware. To move a vessel from one place to another by means of a rope made 
fast to some fixed object, or toa kedge. 

A warp is a rope used tcr warping. If the warp is bent to & kedge which 
is let go, and the vessel is hove ahead. by the capstan or windlass, it 
would be called kedging. 

Wasu-Boarps. Light pieces ot board placed above the gunwale of a boat. 

Warton. (See page 128). A division of time on board ship. There are seven 
watches in a day, reckoning from twelve M. round through the 
twenty-four hours, five of them being of four hours each, and the 
two others, called dog watches, of two hours each, viz., from four 
to six, and from six to eight, p.m. (See Doe Warton.) Also, a certain 
portion of a ship’s company, appointed to stand a given length of time. 
In the merchant service all hands are divided into two watches, lar- 
board and starboard, with a mate to command each. 

A buoy is said to watch when it floats on the surface. 
Warou-anp-watcH. The arrangements by which the watches are alternated 

every other four hours. In distinction from keeping all hands during 
one or more watches. (See page 128.) 

Anchor watch, a small watch of one or two men, kept while in port. 
Waren uo! Warton! The cry of the man that heaves the deep-sea lead. 
Watcou-TackiE. (See page 35.) A small luff purchase with a short fall, the 

double block having a tail to it, and the single one a hook. Used for 
various purposes about decks. 

Water Sart. A save-all, set under the swinging-boom. 

Warnr-ways. Long pieces of timber, running fore-and-aft on both sides, con- 
necting the deck with the vessel’s sides. The scuppers are made 
through them to let the water off. (See PLatE 3.) 

Wrar. (See Wrz.) 

Pe In the direction from which the wind blows. (See Winpwarp, 

EE.) 

A gs oe a weather helm when she tends to come up into the wind 
requiring you to put the helm up. 

Weather gage. A vessel has the weather gage of another when she is to 
windward of her. 

A nid ship, is one that works well to windward, making but little 

eeway. 

ji lal To take an additional turn with a cable round the windlass- 
end. 

Wraruer-rouu. The roll which a ship makes to windward. 

Weieu. To lift up; as, to weigh an anchor or a mast. 

Wuuxrzt. The instrument by which a ship is steered; being a barrel (round 
which the tiller-ropes go), and a wheel with spokes. 

Wuip. wen peee 84.) A purchase formed by a rope rove through a single 

ock, 

To whip, is to hoist by a whip. Also, to secure the end of a rope from 

fagging by a seizing of twine. 

’ Whip-wpon-whip. One whip applied to the fall of another. 

Wincg. A ere formed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a wheel or 
crank atthe end. A small one with a wheel is used for making ropes 
or spunyarn. 

Winpuass. The machine used in merchant vessels to weigh the anchor by. 

Winp-nopz. The situation of a vessel at anchor when she swings and rides by 
the force of the wind, instead of the tide or current. (See 'TrpE-Ropx,) 

G 
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Wine. That part of the hold or between-decks which is next the side, . 

Wincers. Casks stowed in the wings of a vessel. 

WinG-anp-wine. The situation of a fore-and-aft vessel when she is going dead 
before the wind, with her foresail hauled over on one side and her 
mainsail on the other. 

Wirtns, or Wytuz. An iron instrument fitted on the end of a boom or mast, 
with a ring to it, through which another boom or mast is rigged out 
and secured. 

Wootp. To wind a piece of rope round a spar, or other thing. 

Work ve. To draw the yarns from old rigging and make them into spunyarn, 
foxes, sennit, &c. Also, a phrase for keeping a crew constantly at work 
upon needless matters, and in all weathers, and beyond their usual 
hours, for punishment. 

Worm. (See page 26.) ‘To fill up between the lays of a rope with small stuff 
wound round spirally.. Stuff so wound round is called worming. 

Wrine. ‘To bend or strain a mast by setting the rigging up too taut. 

WRING-BOLTS. Bolts that secure the planks to the timbers. 

WRrIiNnG-sTAVES. Strong pieces of plank used with the wring-bolts. 


Yaout. (Pronounced yot.) A vessel of pleasure or state. 

Yarp. (See Puatel.) A long piece of timber, tapering slightly toward the 
ends, and hung by the centre to a mast, to spread the square sails upon. 

YArRD-ARM. The extremities of a yard. 

YARD-ARM AND YARD-ARM. The situation of two vessels, lying alongside one 
another, so near that their yard-arms cross or touch. 

Yarn. (See Rops-yarn.) 

Yaw. The motion of a vessel when she goes off from her course. 

YxEoman. A man employed in a vessel of war to take charge of a storeroom ; 
as, boatswain’s yeoman, the man that has charge of the stores, of rig- 

ing, &. 

Yoke. A piece of wood placed across the head of a boat’s rudder, with a rope 

attached to each end, by which the boat is steered. 
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THE MASTER, 


Beginning of the voyage—Shipping the crew—Outfit—Provisions—Watches—Navigation 
—Log-book—Observations— Working ship—Day’s work—Discipline 


Jn the third part of this work, it will be seen that the shipmaster 
is a person to whom, both by the general marine law of all commer- 
cial nations, and by the special statutes of the United States, great 
powers are confided, and upon whom heavy responsibilities rest. 
The shipmaster will find there what are his legal rights, duties, and 
remedies as to owner, ship, and crew, and the various requirements 
as to the papers with which he is to furnish his ship, and the obser- 
vances of revenue and other regulations. 

It is proposed to give here, rather more, perhaps, for the infor- 
mation of others than of the master himself, the ordinary and every- 
day duties of his office, and the customs which long usage has made 
almost as binding as laws. 

There is a great difference in different ports, and among the 
various owners, as to the part the master is to take in supplying 
and manning the vessel, In many cases, the owner puts on board 
all the stores for the ship’s use and for the crew, and gives the 
master particular directions, sometimes in writing, as to the manner 
in which he is to dispense them. These directions are more or less 
liberal, according to the character of the owner; .and, in some cases, 
the dispensing of the stores is left to the master’s discretion. In 
other instances, the master makes out an inventory of all the stores 
he thinks it expedient to have put on board, and they are accord- 
ingly supplied by the owner’s order. 

In the manner of shipping the crew, there is as grea! a difference 
as in that of providing the stores. Usually, the whole thing is left 
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to shipping-masters, who are paid so much a head for each of the~ 
crew, and are responsible for their appearance on board at the time 
of sailing. When this plan is adopted, neither the master nor 
owner, except by accident, knows anything of the crew before the | 
vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master. opens the articles at his - 
office, procures the men, sees that they sign in due form, pays them 
their advance, takes care that they, or others in their place, are on 
board at the time of sailing, and sends in a bill for the whole to the 
owner. In other cases, the master selects his crew, and occasion- 
ally the owner does it, if he has been at sea himself and under- 
stands seamen; though a shipping-master is still employed, to 
see them on board, and for other purposes. In the ordinary course 
of short voyages, where crews are shipped frequently, and there 
is not much motive for making a selection, the procuring a crew 
may be left entirely to the agency of a faithful shipping-master; — 
but upon long voyages, the comfort and success-of which may 
depend much upon the character of a crew, the master or owner 
should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable men, 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage they are 
going upon, what clothing they will want, and the work that will — 
-be required of them, and should see that they have proper and 
sufficient accommodations and provisions for their comfort. The 
master or owner should also, though this duty is often neglected, 
go to the forecastle and see that it is cleaned out, whitewashed, ~ 
or painted, put in a proper habitable condition, and furnished with — 
every reasonable convenience. It would seem best that the master © 
should have something to do with the selection of the provisions for q 
his men, as he will usually be more interested in securing their — 
good-will and comfort than the owner would be. : 
By the master or owner’s thus interesting himself for the crew, a _ 
great deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may be 
avoided, and the beginning, at least, of the voyage be made under © 
_ good auspices. we 
Unless the master is also supercargo, his duties, before sailing, © 
are mostly confined to looking after the outfit of the vessel, and © 
seeing that she is in sea order. 
Everything being in readiness, the customhouse and other regu- 
lations complied with, and the crew on board, the vessel is put — 
under the charge of the pilot to be carried out clear of the land. ~ 
While. the pilot is on board, the master has little else to do than 
to see that everything is in order, and that the commands of the — 
pilot are executed. As soon as the pilot leaves the ship, the entire 
control and ‘responsibility is thrown upon the master. When the 
vessel is well clear of the land, and things are put into some order, 
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it is usual for the master to call all hands aft, and say something to 
them about the voyage upon which they have entered. After this, 
the crew are divided into watches. The watches are the divisions 
of the crew into two equal portions. The periods of time occupied 
by each part of the crew, while on duty, are also called watches. 

There are two watches,—the larboard, commanded by the chief 
mate, and the starboard, by the second mate. The master himself 
stands no watch, but comes and goes at all times, as he chooses. 
The starboard is sometimes called the captain’s watch, probably 
from the fact that in the early days of the service, when vessels 
were smaller, there was usually but one mate, and the master stood 
his own watch; and now, in vessels which have no second mate, 
the master keeps the starboard watch. In dividing into watches, 
the master usually allows the officers to choose the men, one by 
one, alternately; but sometimes makes the division himself, upon 
consulting with his officers. The men are divided as equally as 
possible, with reference to their qualities as able seamen, ordinary 
seamen, or boys (as all green hands are called, whatever their age 
may be); but if the number is unequal, the larboard watch has the 
odd one, since the chief mate does not go aloft and do other duty in 
his watch, as the second mate does in his. The cook always musters 
with the larboard watch, and the steward with the starboard. .If 
there is a carpenter, and the larboard watch is the largest, he gene- 
rally goes aloft with the starboard watch; otherwise, with the lar- 
board. 

As soon as the division is made, if the day’s work is over, one 
watch is set, and the other is sent below. Among the numerous 
customs of the ocean, which can hardly be accounted for, it is one 
that on the first night of the outward passage the starboard watch 
should take the first four hours on deck, and on the first night of 
the homeward passage the larboard should do the same. The sailors 
explain this by the old phrase, that the master takes the ship out 
and the mate takes her home. ‘ 

The master takes the bearing and distance of the last point of 
departure upon the land, and from that point the ship’s reckoning 
begins, and is regularly kept in the log-book. The chief mate keeps 
the log-book, but the master examines and corrects the reckoning 
every day. The master also attends to the chronometer, and takes 
all the observations, with the assistance of his officers, if necessary. 
Every day, a few minutes before noon, if there is any prospect of 
being able to get the sun, the master comes upon deck with his 
quadrant or sextant, and the chief mate also usually takes his. The 
second mate does not, except upon a Sunday, or when there is no 
work going forward. As soon as the sun crosses the meridian, 
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eight bells are struck, and a new sea-day begins. The reckoning 
is then corrected by the observation, under the master’s super- 
intendence. 

The master also takes the lunar observations, usually with the 
assistance of both his officers; in which case, the master takes the 
angle of the moon with the star or sun, the chief mate takes the 
altitude of the sun or star, and the second mate the altitude. of the 
moon. 

In regulating the hours of duty and sleep, the meal times, the 
food, &c., the master has absolute power; yet the customs are very 
nearly the same in all vessels. The hour of breakfast is seven bells 
in the morning (half after seven), dinner at noon, and supper when- ~ 
ever the day’s work is over. If the voyage is a long one, the crew 
are usually put upon an allowance of bread, beef, and water. The 
dispensing of the stores and regulating of the allowance lies, of 
course, with the master, though the duty of opening the casks, 
weighing, measuring, &c., falls upon the second mate. The chief 
mate enters in the log-book every barrel or cask of provisions that 
is broached. The steward takes charge of all the provisions for the 
use of the cabin, and keeps them in the pantry, over which he has 
the direct control. The average of allowance, in -merchant vessels, 
is six pounds of bread a week, and three quarts of water, and one 
pound and a half of beef, or one and a quarter of pork, a day, to 
each man. 

The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies 
with the master. He gives the course and general directions to the 
officer of the watch, who enters upon a slate, at the end of the 
watch, the course made, and the number of knots, together with — 
any other observations. The officer of the watch is at liberty to 
trim the yards, to make alterations in the upper sails, to take in 
and set royals, topgallant sails, &c.; but no important alteration 
can be made, as, for instance, reefing a topsail, without the special | 
order of the master, who, in such cases, always comes upon deck and 
takes command in person. When on deck, the weather side of the 
quarter-deck belongs to him, and as soon as he appears, the officer 
of the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or forward 
into the waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master 
usually tells the officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to ~ 
him the particular ordering as to the braces, sheets, &c., and the — 
seeing all things put in place. The principal manceuvres of the 
vessel, as tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, getting under way, 
and coming to anchor, require all hands. In these cases, the master ~ 
takes command and gives his orders in person, standing upon the 
quarter-deck. The chief mate superintends the forward part of the 
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vessel, under the master, and the second mate assists in the waist. 
The master never goes aloft, nor does any work with his hands, 
unless for his own pleasure. If the officer of the watch thinks it 
necessary to reef the topsails, he calls the master, who, upon coming 
on deck, takes command, and, if he thinks proper, orders all hands 
to be called. The crew, officers and all, then take their stations, and 
await the orders of the master, who works the ship in person, giving 
- all the commands, even the most minute, and looks out for trimming 
the yards and laying the ship for reefing. The chief mate commands 
upon the forecastle, under the master, and does not go aloft. The 
second mate goes aloft with the crew. 

In tacking and wearing, the master gives all the orders, as to | 
trimming the yards, &c., though the chief mate is expected to look 
out for the head yards. So, in getting under way, and in coming 
to anchor, the master takes the entire personal control of everything, 
the officers acting under him in their several stations. 

In the ordinary day’s work, however, which is carried on in a 
vessel, the state of things is somewhat different. This the master 
does not superintend personally; but gives general instructions to 
the chief mate, whose duty it is to see to their execution. To 
understand this distinction, the reader will bear in mind that there 
are two great divisions of duty and labour on shipboard. One, the 
working and navigating of the vessel: that is, the keeping and ascer- 
taining the ship’s position, and directing her course, the making and 
taking in sail, trimming the sails to the wind, and the various 
nautical manceuvres and evolutions of a vessel. The other branch 
is, the work done upon the hull and rigging, to keep it in order, 
such as the making and fitting of new rigging, repairing of old, &c.; 
all which, together with making of small stuffs to be used on board, 
constitute the day’s work and jobs of the crew. As to the latter, 
the master usually converses confidentially with the chief mate upon 
the state of the vessel and rigging, and tells him, more or less par- 
ticularly, what he wishes to have done. It then becomes the duty 
of this officer to see the thing accomplished. If, for instance, the 
master tells the chief mate to stay the topmasts more forward, the 
chief mate goes upon the forecastle, sets the men to work, one upon 
one thing and another upon another, sees that the stays and back- 
stays are come up with, has tackles got upon the rigging, sights the 
mast, &c. If the master sees anything which he disapproves of, 
and has any preferences in the modes of doing the work, he should 
call the officer aft and speak to him; and if, instead of this, he were 
to go forward and give orders to the men, it would be considered 
an insult to the officer. So with any other work doing upon the 
ship or rigging, as rattling down, turning in and setting up rigging, 
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bending and unbending sails, and all the knotting, splicing, serving, 
&c., and the making of small stuffs, which constitute the day’s work 
and jobs of a vessel When the chief officer-is a competent man, 
the master does not trouble himself with the details of any of these 
things; and, indeed, if he were to do so to a great extent, it would 
probably lead to difficulty. 

Where there are passengers, as in regular line of packet ships (or, 
as they are familiarly called, diners) between New York and Liver- 
pool or Havre, for instance, the master has even less to do with the 
day’s work; since the navigation and working of the ship, with 
proper attention to his passengers, is as much as can reasonably be 
required of him. 

The master has the entire control of the cabin. The mates 
usually live in a state room by themselves, or, if they live in the | 
cabin, they yet feel that the master is the head of the house, and 
are unwilling to interfere with his hours and occupations. The chief 
mate dines with the master, and the second mate looks out for the 
ship while they are below, and dines at the second table. In the 
liners, however, the mates usually dine together ; the master looks 
out for the ship while they are at dinner, and dines with his pas- 
sengers at a later hour. 

As the master stands no watch, he comes and goes as he pleases, 
and takes his own hours for rest. In fine weather, he is not neces- 
sarily much on deck, but should be ready at all times, especially in 
bad weather, to be up at a moment’s notice. 

Everything of importance that occurs, as the seeing a sail or land, 
or the like, must be immediately reported to the master. And in 
heaving-to for speaking, the master takes the entire charge of work- 
ing the vessel, and speaks the other sail in person. . 

As will be found in the third part of this book, the master has 
the entire control of the discipline of the ship, and no subordinate 
officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to use force, without the | 
master’s order, except in cases of necessity not admitting of delay. 
He has also the complete direction of the internal arrangements and 
economy of the vessel, and upon his character, and upon the course 
of conduct he pursties, depend in a great measure the character of 
the ship and the conduct of both officers and men. Hehas a power 
and influence, both direct and indirect, which may be the means of 
much good or much evil. If he is profane, passionate, tyrannical, 
indecent, or intemperate, more or less of the same qualities will 
spread themselves or break out among officers and men, which, 
perhaps would have been checked, if not in some degree removed, 
had the head of the ship been a man of high personal character. 
He may make his ship almost anything he chooses, and may render 
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the lives and duties of his officers and men pleasant and profitable 
to them, or may introduce disagreements, discontent, tyranny, 
resistance, and, in fact, make the situation of all on board as 
uncomfortable as that in which any human beings can well be 
placed. Every master of a vessel who will lay this to heart, and 
consider his great responsibility, may not only be a benefactor to 
the numbers whom the course of many years will bring under his 
command, but may render a service to the whole class, and do much 
to raise the character of the calling. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHIEF MATE, 


Care of rigging and ship’s furniture—Day’s work—Working ship—Coming to anchor— 
Getting under way—Reefing—Furling—Dnuties in port—Account of cargo—Stowage 
—Station—Log-book—Navigation. 


Tur chief mate, or, as he is familiarly called on board ship, the mate, 
is the active superintending officer. In the previous chapter, upon 
the duties of the master, it will be seen that, in all matters relating 
to the care of and work done upon the ship and rigging, the master 
gives general orders to the mate, who attends personally to their 
execution in detail. Indeed, in the day’s work on board ship, the 
chief mate is the only officer who appears in command. The second 
mate works like a common seaman, and the men seldom know what 
is to be done until they receive their orders in detail from the chief 
mate. It is his duty to carry on the work, to find every man 
something to do, and to see that it is done. He appoints the second 
mate his work, as well as the common seamen theirs; and if the 
master is dissatisfied with anything, or wishes a change, he should 
speak to the chief mate, and let him make the change, and not 
interfere with the men individually. It is also the duty of this 
officer to examine all parts of the rigging, report anything of im- 
portance to the master and take his orders, or, if it be a small and 
common matter, he will have the repairs or changes made at his 
own pleasure, as a thing of course. He must also see that there is 
a supply of small stuffs for the work, and have them made up when 
necessary, and also that there are instruments ready for every kind 
of labour, or for any emergency. In bad weather, he must have 
spare rope, blocks, tackles, sennit, earings, &c., at hand; ‘or rather, 
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see that they are provided, the more immediate care of these things, 
when provided, belonging to the second mate. 

From this description of a chief mate’s duty, it will be seen that 
he ought always to be not only a vigilant and active man, but also 
well acquainted with all kinds of seaman’s work, and a good judge 
of rigging. 

In the working of the ship, when all hands are called and the 
master is on deck, the chief mate’s place is on the forecastle, where, 
under the general direction of the master, who never need leave the 
quarter-deck, he commands the forward part of the vessel, and 
is the organ of communication with the men aloft. In getting 
under way and coming to anchor, it is his duty to attend to 
the ground tackle, and see everything ready forward. The master, 
for instance, tells him to have the ship ready for getting under way, 
and to heave short on the cable. He then goes forward, orders 


all hands to be called, sees everything secured about decks, tackles — 


got up and -boats hoisted in and lashed, fish and cat tackles, 
pennant, davit, &c., and spare hawsers and rope, in readiness, 
orders the men to the windlass (the second mate taking a hand- 
spike with the rest), and stationing himself between the knight- 
heads, looks out for the cable, ordering and encouraging the men. 
When the cable is hove short, he informs the master, and, at the 
word from him, orders the men aloft to loose the sails, and gives 
particular directions to them when aloft, as to the sails, gaskets, 
overhauling rigging, &c. The sails being loosed, he awaits the 
order from the master, which is addressed to him rather than to the 
men, and has the windlass manned and the anchor hove up, giving 
notice to the master as soon as it is a-weigh. When the vessel is 
under way, the master begins to take more immediate control, 
ordering the yards to be braced and filled, sail to be set, and the 
like. The chief mate also sees to the catting and fishing of the 
anchors, to having the decks cleared up and everything secured. 

In coming to anchor, very nearly the same duty falls upon the 
chief officer. He must see the anchors and cables ready for letting 
go, the master ordering how much chain is to be overhauled. He 
must look 6ut that the boats are ready for lowering, the rigging 
clear for letting go, hauling and clewing, and that spare hawsers, 
kedges, warps, &c., are at hand. If anything goes wrong forward, 
he alone is looked to for an explanation. As the vessel draws 
in toward her anchoring ground, the master gives all the orders 
as to trimming the yards and taking in sail; and at all times, when 
on deck, has the entire charge of the man at the helm, it being the 
mate’s duty only to see that a good seaman is there, and that 
the helm is relieved. As to the sails, the master will, for instance, 
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order—‘ Clew up the fore and main topsails!” The chief mate 
then gives the particular orders as to lowering and letting go the 
halyards, clewing down and up, overhauling rigging, &c. If both 
topsails were taken in at once, the second mate would attend to the 
main, unless the master should choose to look out for it himself. 
All being ready for letting go, the master gives the order—" Let go 
the anchor!” and the chief mate sees that it is done, has the chain 
payed out, reports how much is out, sees that the buoys watch, and 
the like. In furling the sails, the whole superintendence comes 
upon the mate, as the master would probably only tell him to have 
them furled. He has the rigging hauled taut, sends the men aloft, 
and, remaining on deck and forward, he gives his orders to them 
while on the yards, as to the manner of furling, and has the ropes 
hauled taut or let go on deck, as may be necessary. 

These instances may serve to shew the distinctions between the 
duties of master and mate in the principal evolutions of a vessel. 
While in port, the chief mate has much more the -control of the 
vessel than when at sea. As there is no navigating or working of 
the vessel to be done, the master has little to engage him, except 
transactions with merchants and others on shore, and the necessary 
~ general directions to the mate, as to the care of the ship. Beside 
the work upon the ship and rigging while in port, the chief mate 
has the charge of receiving, discharging, stowing and breaking out 
the cargo. In this he has the entire control, under the general 
directions of the master. It is his duty to keep an account of all 
the cargo, as it goes in and comes out of the vessel, and, as he - 
generally gives receipts, he is bound to great care and accuracy. 
When cargo is coming in and going out, the chief mate stands in 
the gangway, to keep an account, and the second mate is down 
in the hold with some of the crew, breaking out, or stowing. The 
«stowage, however, should still be somewhat under the chief mate’s 
directions. While the master is on shore, the chief mate is neces- 
sarily commander of the ship, for the time, and though the law will 
extend his power proportionably for cases of necessity, yet, except 
in instances which will not admit of delay, he must not attempt to 
exercise any unusual powers, but should refer everything to the 
master’s decision. It will be seen, by the laws, that the mate has 
no right to punish a man during the master’s absence, unless it be a 
case in which delay would lead to serious consequences. 

While in port, the chief mate stands no watch at night, but 
he should always be the first to be called in the morning, and 
should be up early and order the calling of all hands. In cleaning 
the ship, as washing down decks, &c., which is done the first thing 
in the morning, each mate, while at sea, takes charge of it in 
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his watch, in turn, as one or the other has the morning watch; but 
in port, the second mate oversees the washing down of the decks 
under the chief mate’s general orders. 

While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, &c., and in 
every kind of ‘‘all hands’ work,” when the master is on deck, the 
chief mate’s place, as I have said, is forward. To give a further 
notion of the manner of dividing the command, I will describe the 
evolution of tacking ship. The master finds that the ship will not 
lay her course, and tells the chief mate to “see all clear for stays,” 
or ‘‘ready about.” Upon this, the chief mate goes forward, sends all 
hands to their stations, and ‘sees everything clear and ready on the 
forecastle. The master asks, ‘‘All ready forward?” and being 
answered, ‘“‘Ay, ay, sir!” motions the man at the helm to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, ‘‘Helm ’s a-lee!” The mate, 
answering immediately, ‘‘ Helm ’s a-lee,” to let the master know 
he is heard and understood, sees that the head sheets are let go. 
At ‘* Raise tacks and sheets!” from the master, the mate, and the 
men with him, let go the fore tack, while he looks after the over- 
hauling of the other tack and sheet. He also sees to letting go the 
bowlines for “Let go and haul,” and to getting down the head 
sheets when the ship is about, and trims the head yards, calling ont 
to the men at the braces the usual orders, ‘‘ Well the fore yard!” 
‘¢ Topsail yard, a small pull!” “ Topgallant yard, well!” &c. The 
master usually trims the after yards. 

In reefing topsails, the chief mate should not go aloft, but should 
keep his place forward, and look out for the men on the yards. 
I am aware that it is the custom in some classes of vessels, for 
the chief mate to take the weather earing of a course, especially if a 
topsail or the other course were reefing at the same time; yet 
this practice has never generally prevailed, and is now going out of 
date. I think I may say it is the opinion of all, masters, officers, 
and men, that it is better for the chief mate to remain on deck. 
He is also the organ of communication between the yards and 
the deck, and can look after the reefing to more advantage than the 
master can upon the quarter-deck, where he must stay to watch the 
helm and sails. ) 

The chief mate is not required to work with his hands, like the 
second mate and the seamen. He will, of course, let go and belay 
ropes, and occasionally pull and haul with the men when working 
ship; but if there is much work to be done, his time and attention 
are sufficiently taken up with superintending and giving orders. f 

As to his duties as a watch-oflicer, it will be necessary to repeat 
the explanations partly given in the chapter upon the master’s 
duties. The crew are divided equally into two watches, the larboard 
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and starboard; the larboard commanded by the chief mate, and the 
starboard by the second mate. These watches divide the day 
between them, being on and off duty every four hours. This is the 
theory of the time, but in fact, in nearly all merchant vessels, all 
hands are kept on deck and at work throughout the afternoon, from 
one o’clock until sundown ; and sometimes, if .there is a great deal 
to be done, as immediately before making port, or after an accident, 
‘all hands may be kept throughout the day. Thisis, however, justly 
considered hard usage, if long continued, since it gives the men but 
little time for sleep, and none for reading, or taking care of their 
clothes, Although all hands may be on deck and at work during a day 
or a half day, yet the division of time is still kept up. For instance, - 
if it is the mate’s watch from 8 a.m. to 12; although all hands 
should be up from 12 to 5 or 6, yet from 12 to 4 the starboard 
watch would be considered as ‘‘ the watch on deck,” and the larboard 
again after 4; and so on; and during those hours the wheel will 

always be daken by men pelohping to the watch on deck, and if any 
particular duty is ordered to be done by ‘the watch,” that watch 
which has a man at the helm, and which would have buen the only 
one on deck had not all hands been kept, would do the duty. But 

; though this division is kept up as to the crew and the helmsman, it 

is not so as to the officers ; for when all hands are on deck, the chief 
mate is always the officer in command, to whichever watch the hour 

may properly belong. He accordingly looks after the ship, takes in 

and makes sail, and trims the yards, when all hands are on deck at 

work, as much in the hours of one watch as in thcse of the other, 

and he generally calls upon the men of either watch indifferently to 

pull and haul. But if only the starboard watch is on deck, though 

the chief mate should be on deck also, yet he will not interfere with 

the duties of that watch, but would leave the command of the vessel, 

and the weather side of the quarter-deck, to the second mate. Of 
course, whenever the master comes on deck, as I have said, in what- 

ever watch it may he, or if all hands are up, he takes the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, and is considered as having charge of the 

ship; and the officer of the watch then gives no order with reference 

to the helm, trimming the yards, making sail, or the like, without 

a direction from the master. 

It will be necessary to make some explanations as to the stations , 
of the chief and second mate. I have said, that when all hands are 
called, the chief mate’s place is the forecastle, and the second mate’s 
amidships, or at the braces on the quarter- -deck. This is only in 
working ship with all hands; that is, in tacking, wearing, reefing, 
coming to anchor, getting under way, &c. Whenever the work is 
done, and the necessity for the officers’ presence at these parts of 
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the vessel ceases, they return to their proper places on the quarter- 
deck. In a man-of-war there is always a lieutenant of the watch 
‘on the weather side of the quarter-deck, whatever work may be 
going forward, except in the single case of all hands being called to 
work ship; but it is not so in the merchant service. When the 
ordinary day’s work is going forward, the mates must be about the 
decks or aloft, like the petty officers of a man-of-war; and it is 
only while no work is going forward, as in bad weather, on Sundays, 
or at night, that the officer of the watch keeps the quarter-deck. 
At these times he does so, and, if the master is not on deck, does 
not leave it, except for a short time, and for some necessary duty 
forward. 

It will be seen in the third part of.this book, that the law looks 
upon the chief mate as standing in a different relation to the master 
from that of the second mate or the men. He is considered a con- 
fidential person, to whom the owners, shippers, and insurers look, in 
some measure, for special duties and qualifications. The master, 
therefore, cannot remove him from office, except under very peculiar _ 
circumstances, and then must be able to prove a justifiable cause. 
One of these duties which the law throws upon him, is keeping the 
log-book. This is a very important trust, as the log-book is the 
depository of the evidence of everything that may occur during the 
voyage; and the position of the ship, the sail she was under, the 
wind, &c., at any one moment, may become matters of great con- 
sequence to all concerned. So it is with reference to anything that 
may occur between the master or officers and the crew. As to the 
manner of keeping the log, it is the custom for each officer at the 
end of his watch to enter upon the log-slate, which usually lies on 
the cabin table, the courses, distances, wind, and weather during his 
watch, and anything worthy of note that may have occurred. Once 
in twenty-four hours the mate copies from this slate into the log- 
book; the master, however, first seeing the slate, examining it, and 
making any corrections or observations he may choose. This prac- 
tice of copying from the slate, which is first submitted to the master, 
has led, in too. many instances, to the mate’s becoming the mere 
clerk of the master, to enter on the log-book whatever the latter 
may dictate. This is wrong. It is very proper that the master 
should examine the slate, and suggest alterations as to the ship’s 
reckoning, &c., if necessary; but it is important to all concerned, 
both to the owners, shippers, and insurers, on shore, and the crew 
of the vessel, that the independence of the mate, as the journalist of 
the voyage, should be preserved. The master, from the power of 
his office, can at all times make the situation of a mate who has 
displeased him extremely disagreeable, and from this cause has 
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great indirect influence over him; the law and the custom should, 
therefore, be strictly adhered to which rightly make the chief officer, 
in this respect, in a manner the umpire between the master and 
the crew, as well as between all on board and the parties interested 
on shore. 

The law also makes the chief mate the successor to the master, 
in case the latter should die, or be unable to perform the duties of 
- his office; and this without any action on the part of the crew. It 
is always important, therefore, that, to the practical seamanship and 
activity necessary for the discharge of the proper duties of his office, 
the mate should add a sufficient knowledge of navigation to be able 
to carry the ship on her voyage in case anything should happen to 
the master. Indeed, it has been doubted whether a vessel of the 
largest class, upon a long voyage, would be seaworthy with no na- 
vigator on board but the master. 

Both the chief and second mates are always addressed by their 
surnames, with Mr prefixed, and are answered with the addition of 
Sir. This is a requirement of ship’s duty, and an intentional omis- 
sion of it is an offence against the rules and understanding of the 
service. 
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SECOND AND THIRD MATES. 


Seconp MAtr.—Navigation—Station—Watch Duties—Day’s Work—Working ship—Reef- 
ing—Furling—Duties aloft—Care of ship’s furniture—Stores—Duties in port. 
Tuirp MAtE.—Working ship—Day’s work—Duties aloft; in port—Boating—Stores. 


Tne duties of the second mate are, to command the starboard watch 
when the master is not on deck, and to lead the crew in their work. 
It is not necessary that he should be a navigator, or even be able to 
keep a‘journal, though he should know enough of navigation to keep 
the courses and distances during his watch, and to report them cor- 
rectly on the slate. There are also many advantages in his being 
acquainted with navigation and able to keep the log, as, in case of 
the chief mate’s meeting with any accident, or being removed from 
office. The second mate, however, does not, by law, necessarily 
succeed to the office of chief mate, as the chief mate does to that of 
master; but it lies with the master for the time being to appoint 
whom he chooses to the office of chief mate; yet, if the second mate 
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is capable of performing the duties of the office, he would ordinarily 


be appointed, as a matter of course. 
When the starboard watch alone is on deck, and the master is 


below, the second mate has charge of the ship. When both watches - 


are on deck, the chief mate is officer of the deck, to whichever watch 
the time may belong, according to the division of the hours. When 
the master is on deck, he commands, in one watch as well as in the 
other. But the second mate does not give up the charge of the 
vessel to the chief mate, if he should happen to be on deck during 
the starboard watch, unless all hands are up. While he has charge 


of the vessel in his watch, his duties are the common ones of a ~ 


watch officer; that is, to have an eye to the helm, watch the wea- 
ther, keep a general lookout round the horizon, see to the trimming 
of the yards and making and taking in of the light sails, give the 
master notice of anything important that occurs, heave the log, and 
keep an account of the winds, courses, rate of sailing, &c., and enter 
the same on the slate at the end of the watch. In these things the 
chief mate has no right to interfere, when it is not his watch on 
deck. But in all matters connected with the day’s work and jobs, 
the second mate acts under the chief mate in his own watch, as that 
department belongs peculiarly to the chief mate. In working days, 
when the crew are employed about the ship and rigging, it is usual 
for the chief mate to tell the second mate what to do in his watch 
and sometimes he remains on deck a few minutes to see to the com- 
mencement of the work. And while day’s work is going forward, 


during the time that the chief mate has a watch below, as the second — 


mate is expected to do jobs like a common seaman, it is the custom 
for the master to be on deck a good deal in the starboard watch and 
look after the vessel. While work is going forward, the second mate 
is about decks and aloft; but at other times, as at night, or on Sun- 
day, or during bad weather,-when day’s work cannot be kept up, his 
place is on the quarter-deck ; though still, he leaves it whenever any 
thing is to be done forward or aloft which requires the presence of 
a whole watch, as, setting or taking in a lower or topmast studding- 
sail, or any of the heavy sails. 

When all hands are called to work ship, as in reefing, tacking, 
wearing, getting under way, coming to anchor, &c., the second 
mate’s place is aft, at the fore and main braces and main and 
mizzen rigging; and generally, in all ship’s duty, the chief mate 
and larboard watch belong forward, and the second mate and star- 
board watch aft. In tacking ship, the second mate looks out for 
the lee fore and main braces, sees them belayed to one pin and clear 
for letting go, lets go the main braces at ‘‘ Mainsail haul!” and the 


fore at ‘‘ Let go and haul!” He also steadies and weather braces as 
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the yards come up. He then sees to getting down the main tack, 
hauling out the main and mizzen bowlines, hauling aft the main 
sheet, and, in short, has charge of all the duty to be done upon the 
quarterdeck and in the waist. 

In getting under way, the second mate takes a handspike at the 
windlass with the men, the place which custom has assigned him 
being the windlass-end. If anything is to done with the braces 
-while the men are heaving at the windlass, it is his duty to attend 
to it, as the chief mate must be looking out for the ground tackle. 

In reefing, the second mate goes aloft with the men, and takes 
his place at the weather earing. This is his proper duty, and he 


will never give it up, unless he is a youngster, and.not strong 


enough or sufficiently experienced to lead the men on the yard, 
As soon as the order is given to clew down for reefing, and the 
halyards are let go, if there are hands enough to haul out the reef- 


_ tackles, he should go aloft, see that the yard is well down by the 


lifts, and then lay out to the weather yard-arm, and get his earing 
rove by the time the men are upon the yard. He then hauls it 
out and makes fast. If both topsails are reefed at once, he goes to 
the main; but if one sail is reefed at a time, he goes with the men 
from one to the other, taking the weather earing of each. He also 
goes aloft to reef a course, and takes the weather earing of that, in 
the same manner. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen top- 
sail yard, as the mizzen topsail is a small sail, and can be reefed by 
a few men, or by the light hands. 

In furling sails, the second mate goes aloft to the topsails and 
courses, and takes the bunt, as that is the most important place in 
that duty. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen topsail yard 
for any service, and though in bad weather, and in case of necessity, 
he would do so, yet it would be out of the usual course. He might 
also, in heavy weather, assist in furling a large jib, or in taking the 
bonnet off; but he never furls a topgallantsail, royal, or flying jib. 
In short, the fore or main topsail and the courses are the only sails 
which the second mate is expected to handle, either in reefing or 
furling. And, as I said before, if the sails are reefed or furled by 
the watch, he leads the starboard watch on the main and maintop- 
sail yards, and the best man in the larboard watch leads them at 
the fore. 

Although the proper place for the second mate on a yard is the 
bunt in furling, and the weather earing in reefing, and it is the 
custom to give him a chance at them at first, yet he cannot retain 
them by virtue of his office; and if he has not the necessary strength 
or skill for the stations, it is no breach of duty in a seaman to take 
them from him; on the contrary, he must always expect, in such 
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a case, to give them up to a smarter man. If the second mate is a 
youngster, as is sometimes the case, being put forward early for the 
sake of promotion, or if he is not active and ambitious, he will not 
attempt to take the bunt or weather earing. 

In the ordinary day’s work done on shipboard, the second mate — 
works with his hands like a common seaman. Indeed, he ought to ~ 
be the best workman on board, and to be able to take upon himself — 
the nicest and most difficult jobs, or to shew the men how to do 
them. Among the various pieces of work constantly going forward 
on the vessel and rigging, there are some that require more skill and 
are less disagreeble than others. The assignment of all the work 
belongs to the chief mate, and if the second mate is a good seaman, 
(by which sailors generally understand a good workman upon 
rigging,) he will have the best and most important of these allotted 
to him; as, for instance, fitting, turning in and setting up rigging, 
rattling down, and making the neater straps, coverings, : graftings, 
pointings, &c.; but if he is not a good workman, he will have to 
employ himself upon the inferior jobs, such as are usually assigned to 
ordinary seamen and boys. Whatever may be his capacity, how- 
ever, he ‘‘ carries on the work,” when his watch alone is on deck, 
under directions previously received from the chief mate. 

It is a common saying among seamen that a man does not get 
his hands out of the tar bucket by becoming second mate. The 
meaning of this is, that as a great deal of tar is used in working — 
upon rigging, and it is always put on by hand, the second mate is 
expected to put his hands to it as the others do. If the chief mate 
were to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should be necessary 
to put any tar on it, he might call some one to tar it for him, as all 
labour by hand is voluntary with him; but the second mate would 
be expected to do it for himself, as a part of his work. These 
matters, small in themselves, serve to shew the different lights in 
which the duties of the officers are regarded by all seafaring men. 
There are, however, some inferior services, such as slushing down 
masts, sweeping decks, &c., which the second mate takes no part — 
in; and if he were oedenel to do so, it would be considered : as 
punishment, and might lead to a difficulty. 

In working ship, making and taking in sail, &c., the second mate 
pulls and hauls about decks with the rest of the men. Indeed, in 
all the work in which he is expected to join, he should be the first 
man to take hold, both leading the men and working himself. In 
one thing, however, he differs from the seamen; that is, he never 
takes the helm. Neither master nor mates ever take the wheel, 
but it is left to the men, who steer the vessel under the direction of 
the master or officer of the deck. He is also not expected to go 
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aloft to reeve and unreeve rigging, or rig in and out booms, when 
making or taking in sail, if there are men enough; but, as I have 
said, under ordinary circumstances, only goes aloft to reef or furl a 
topsail or course. In case, however, of any accident, as carrying 
away a mast or yard, or if any unusual work is going on aloft, as 
the sending up or down of topmasts or topsail yards, or getting 
rigging over the mast-head, sending down or bending a heavy sail 
in a gale of wind, or the like, then the second mate should be aloft 
to take charge of the work there, and to be the organ of communi- 
cation between the men aloft and the chief mate, who should remain 
on deck, since he must superintend everything fore and aft, as well 
as alow and aloft. Sending up or down royal and topgallant. yards, 
being light work and done by one or two hands, does not call the 
second mate aloft; but if the topgallant masts are to be sent down, 
or a jibboom rigged in in bad weather, or any other work going on 
aloft of unusual importance or difficulty, the second mate should be 
there with the men, leading them in the work, and communicating 
with and receiving the orders from the deck. 

During his own watch, if the master is not on deck, the second 
mate commands the ship, gives his orders and sees to their execu- 
tion, precisely as the chief mate does in his; but, at the same time, 
he is expected to lend a hand at every “ all-hands rope.” 

There is another important part of the duties of a second mate ; 
which is, the care of the spare rigging, blocks, sails, and small 
stuffs, and of the instruments for working upon rigging, as, marlin- 
spikes, heavers, serving-boards, &c. It is the duty of the chief 
mate, as superintendent of the work, to see that these are on board, 
and to provide a constant supply of such as are made at sea; but 
when provided, it is the second mate’s duty to look after them, to 
see them properly stowed away, and to have them at hand whenever 
they are called for. If, for instance, the chief mate orders a man to 
do a piece of work with certain instruments and certain kinds of 
stuff, the man will go to the second mate for them, and he must supply 
him. If there is no sailmaker on board, the second mate must also 
attend to the stowing away of the spare sails, and whenever one is 
called for, it is his duty to go below.and find it. So with blocks, 
spare rigging, strands of yarns, and any part of a vessel’s furniture, 
which an accident or emergency, as well as the ordinary course 0 
duty, may bring into play. 

So, also, with the stores. It is his duty to see to the stowing 
away of the water, bread, beef, pork, and all the provisions of the 
vessel ; and whenever a new cask or barrel of water or provisions is 

to be opened, the second mate must do it. Indeed, the crew should 
never be sent into the hold or steerage, or to any part where there 
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is cargo or stores, without an officer. He also measures out the 
allowance to the men, at the rate ordered by the master. These 
latter duties, of getting out the stores and weighing or measuring the 
allowance, fall upon the third mate, if there is one, which is seldom 
the case in merchant vessels. 

While in port, when cargo is taking in or discharging, the second 
mate’s place is in the hold; the chief mate standing at the gangway, 
to keep account, and to have a general supervision. If the vessel 
is lying at anchor, so that the cargo has to be brought on or off in 
boats, then the boating duty falls upon the second mate, who goes 
and comes in the boats, and looks after the landing and taking off of 
the goods. The chief mate seldom leaves the vessel when in port. 
The master is necessarily on shore a good deal, and the second mate 
must come and go in the boats, so that the chief mate is considered 
as the ship-keeper. So, if a warp or kedge is to be carried out, or 
a boat is lowered at sea, as in boarding another vessel, or when a 
man has fallen overboard, in all such cases the second mate should 
take charge of the boat. 

When in port, the second mate stands no anchor watch, but is. 
expected to be on deck until eight o’clock, which is the hour at 
which the watch is usually set. If, however, the ship is short- 
handed, he would stand his watch; in which case it would probably 
be either the first or the morning watch. 

The scond mate lives aft, sleeping in the cabin, if there are no 
passengers, or else in a state-room in the steerage. He also eats in 
the cabin, but at a second table, taking charge of the vessel while 
the master and chief mate are at their meals. In packet ships the 
two mates generally eat together, by themselves, at an earlier hour 
than the master and passengers. 

Tuirp Marr.—Merchant vessels bound on long voyages, upon 
which there are many vicissitudes to be anticipated, sometimes carry 
a third mate; but this is unusual; so much so, that his duties have 
hardly become settled by custom. He does not command a watch, 
but belongs to the larboard watch, and assists the chief mate in his 
duties. He goes aloft with the larboard watch to reef and furl, as 
the second mate does with the starboard, and performs very nearly 
the same duties aloft and about decks. If he is a good seaman, he. 
will take the earing and bunt on the head yards, as the second mate 
does on the after yards; and in the allotment of work he will be 
favoured with the most important jobs, if a good workman, other- 
wise, he will be put upon the work of an ordinary seaman. He is 
not expected to handle the light sails. He stands no helm, lives aft, 
and will look out for the vessel at meal times, if the second mate 
dines with the master and chief mate. While in port, he will be in 
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the hold or in the boats, as he may be needed, thus dividing the 
labour with the second mate. Perhaps his place would more pro- 


_perly be in the boats, as that is considered more in the light of 


fatigue duty. He also relieves the second mate of the charge of the 
stores, and sees to the weighing and measuring of the allowances; 
and in his watch on deck, he relieves the chief mate of the inferior 
parts of his duty, such as washing decks in the morning, and look- 


ing after the boys in clearing up the decks at night. 
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CARPENTER.—Almost every merchant vessel of a large class, or 
bound upon a long voyage, carries a carpenter. His duty is to 
work at his trade under the direction of the master, and to assist in 
all-hands work according to his ability. He is stationed with the 
larboard or starboard watch, as he may be needed, though, if there 
is no third mate, usually with the larboard. In working ship, if he 
is an able seaman (as well as carpenter), he will be put in some 
more important place, as looking after the main tack and bowlines, 
or working the forecastle with the mate; and if capable of leading 
his watch aloft, he would naturally take the bunt or an earing. He 
is not expected to handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail 
yards, except upon the work of his trade. If he ships for an able 
seaman as well as carpenter, he must be capable of doing seaman’s 
work upon the rigging and taking his turn at the wheel, if called 


upon, though he would not be required to do it except in bad 


weather, or in case the vessel should be shorthanded. If he does 
not expressly ship for seaman as well as carpenter, no nautical skill 
ean be required of him; but he must still, when all hands are called, 
or if ordered by the master, pull and haul about decks, and go 
aloft in the work usual on such occasions, as reefing and furling. 
But the inferior duties of the crew, as sweeping decks, slushing, tar- 
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ring, &c., would not be put upon him, nor would he be required to 
do any strictly seaman’s work, except taking a helm in case of | 
necessity, or such work as all hands join in. 

The carpenter is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give — 
an order even to the smallest boy; yet he is a privileged person. 
He lives in the steerage, with the steward, has charge of the ship’s 
chest of tools, and in all things connected with his trade is under 
the sole direction of the master. The chief mate has no authority 
over him, in his trade, unless it be in the case of the master’s 
absence or disability. In all things pertaining to the working of 
the vessel, however, and as far as he acts in the capacity of a sea- 
man, he must obey the orders of the officers as implicitly as any of 
the crew would; though, perhaps, an order from the second mate 
would come somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no 
doubt that he must obey the second mate in his proper place, as 
much as he would the master in his. Although he lives in the 
steerage, he gets his food from the galley, from the same mess with 
the men in the forecastle, having no better or different fare in any 
respect; and he bas no right on the quarterdeck, but must take his 
place on the forecastle with the common seamen. 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the 
carpenter stands no watch, but ‘‘ sleeps in” at night, is called at 
daylight, and works all day at his trade. But in this case, when- 
ever all hands are called, he must come up with the rest. In bad 
weather, when he cannot well work at his trade, or if the vessel be- 
comes short-handed, he is put in a watch, and does duty on deck, - 
turning in and out with the rest. In many vessels, especially those 
bound on short voyages, the carpenter stands his watch, and, while 
on deck, works at his trade in the day-time, if the weather will 
permit, and at night, or in bad weather, does watch duty according 
to his ability. 

SAILMAKER.—Some ships of the largest class carry a sailmaker, 
though usually the older seamen are sufficiently skilled in the trade 
to make and mend sails, and the master or chief mate should know 
how to cut them out. Ag to the sailmaker’s duty on board, the 
same remarks will apply to him that were made upon the carpenter, ~ 
If he ships for seaman as well as saiimaker, he must do an able sea- 
man’s duty, if called upon; and if he does not so ship, he will still be 
required to assist in all-hands work, such as working ship, taking in 
and making sail, &c., according to his ability; and in bad weather, 
or a case of necessity, he may be put with a watch and required to 
do ship’s duty with the rest. In all-hands work he is mustered 
with either watch, according to circumstances, and the station 
allotted to him will depend upon his qualities as a seaman; and, as 
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with the carpenter, if he is a good seaman, he would naturally have 
some more important post assigned him. He is not expected to 
handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail yards. Nor would 
the inferior duties of the crew, such as tarring, slushing, and sweep- 
ing decks, be put upon him. In bad weather, or in case of necessity, 
he may be mustered in a watch, and must do duty as one of the 
crew, according to his ability. Sometimes he stands no watch, and 
works at his trade all day, and at others he stands his watch, and 
when on deck in the day-time, and during good weather, works at 
his trade, and at night, or in bad weather, does duty with the 
watch. He usually lives in the steerage with the carpenter, and 
always takes his food from the galley. He has no command, and 
when on deck belongs on the forecastle with the rest of the crew. 


Tn the work of his trade, he is under the sole direction of the master, 


or of the chief mate in the master’s absence; but in ship’s work 
he is as strictly under the command of the mates as a common sea- 
man is. 

STEWARD.—The duties of the steward are very different in packet 
ships, carrying a large number of passengers, from those which are 
required of him in other vessels. It is his duty to see that the 


cabin and state-rooms are kept in order; to see to the laying and 


clearing of the tables; to take care of the dishes, and other furniture 


belonging to them; to provide the meals, under the master’s direc- 


tion, preparing the nicer dishes himself; to keep the general charge 
of the pantry and stores for the cabin; to look after the cook in his 
department; and, lastly, which is as important a part of his duty as 
any other, to attend to the comfort and cenvenience of the passengers. 
These duties, where there are many passengers, require all his time 
and attention, and he is not called upon for any ship’s duty. 

In vessels which are not passenger-ships, he does the work which 
falls to the under-stewards of the large packets; cleans the cabin 


- and state-rooms, sets, attends, and clears away the table, provides 


everything for the cook, and has charge of the pantry, where all 
the table furniture and the small stores are kept. He is also the 
body servant of the master. His relation to the chief mate is some- 
what doubtful; but the general understanding is, that, although he 
waits upon him when at table, and must obey him in all matters re- 
lating to the ship’s work, yet he is not in any respect his servant. 
If the mate wishes any personal service done, he would ask it, or 
make some compensation. 

In these vessels, the steward must come on deck whenever all 
hands are called, and in working ship, pulls and hauls about decks 
with the men. The main sheet is called the steward’s rope, and 
this he lets go and hauls aft in tacking and wearing. In reefing 
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and furling, he is expected to go upon the lower and topsail yards, 
and especially the mizzen topsail yard of a ship. No seamanship 
is expected of him, and he stands no watch, sleeping in at night and 
turning out at daylight; yet he must do ship’s duty according to 
his ability when all hands are called for working ship or for taking 
in or making sail. In these things he must obey the mates in the 
same way that a common seaman would, and is punishable for dis- 
obedience. The amount of ship’s duty required of him depends, as 
I have said, upon the number of passengers. 

Coox.—The cook almost always lives in the forecastle, though 
sometimes in the steerage with the steward. He stands no watch, 
sleeping in at night, and working at his business throughout the 
day. He spends his time mostly in the cook-house, which is called 
the ‘‘ galley,” where he cooks both for the cabin and forecastle, 
This, with keeping the galley, boilers, pans, kids, &c., clean and in 
order, occupies him during the day. He is called with all hands, 
and in tacking and wearing, works the fore sheet. He is also 
expected to pull and haul about decks in all-hands work, and is 
occasionally called from his galley to give a pull at a tackle or 
halyards. No seamanship can be required of him, but he is usually 
expected to go upon a lower or topsail yard in reefing or furling, 
and to assist according to his ability in working ship. In regular 
passenger-ships, however, as he is more exclusively employed in 
cooking, he is not required to do any duty about decks, except in a 
case of necessity or of common danger. In some other vessels, too, 
if strongly manned, neither the cook nor steward are sent upon the 
yards, Yet it can, without doubt, be required of them, by the — 
custom and understanding of the service, to go upon a lower or top- 
sail yard to reef or furl. 

If there are on board armourers, coopers, or persons following any 
other trades, they take the same place and follow the same rules as 
to duty that govern the carpenter and sailmaker. In the merchant 
service, when “all hands” are called, it literally calls every one 
on board but the passengers; excepting, as I have said, in the case 
of the cook and steward of strictly passenger-ships. Those persons 
of whom any duty can be required, who do not.stand a watch, but 
sleep in at night and work during the day, are called ¢dlers. 
Beside turning out with all hands, the idlers are sometimes called 
up at night to help the watch on deck in any heavy or difficult 
duty, when it is not desirable to call the other watch, who may 
have had severe service. This is allowable, if practised only in 
cases of necessity, and not carried to an extreme, 
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SEAFARING persons before the mast are divided into three classes, 
—able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or green hands. And it 
may be remarked here that all green hands in the merchant service 
are termed boys, and rated as such, whatever may be their age 
or size. In the merchant service, wages are about the same on 
long voyages, the same proportion between the classes being pre- 
served, an ordinary seaman getting less than an able seaman, and 
the boys, from nothing up to less than ordinary seamen, according 
to circumstances. <A fall-grown man must ship for boy’s wages 
upon his first voyage. It is not unusual to see a man receiving, 
_boy’s wages and rated as a boy, who is older and larger than many 
of the able seamen. 

The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, but, 
both in the merchant service and in the navy, each man rates 
himself when he ships. The shipping articles, in the merchant 
service, are prepared for each class, and a man puts his name down 
and contracts for the wages and duty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, 
or boy, at his pleasure. Notwithstanding this license, there are 
very few instances of it being abused; for every man knows that if 
he is found incompetent to perform the duty he contracts for, his 
wages can not only be reduced to the grade for which he is fitted, 
but that something additional will be deducted for the deception 
practised upon all concerned, and for the loss of service and the 
numerous difficulties incurred, in case the fraud is not discovered 
until the vessel has got to sea. But, still more than this, the rest 
of the crew consider it a fraud upon themselves; as they are thus 
deprived of a man of the class the vessel required, which makes her 
short-handed for the voyage, and increases the duty put upon them- 
selves. If, for instance, the articles provide for six able seamen, 
the men expect as many, and if one of the six turns out not to be a 
seaman, and is put upon inferior work, the duties which would 
commonly be done by seamen will fall upon the five. The difficulty 
is felt still more in the watches; as, in the case I have supposed, 
there would be in one watch only two able seamen instead of three, 
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and if the delinquent was not a capable helmsman, the increased 
duty at the wheel alone would be, of itself, a serious evil. The 
officers also feel at liberty to punish a man who has so imposed 
upon all hands, and accordingly every kind of inferior and disagree- 
able duty is put upon him; and, as he finds no sympathy from the 
crew, his situation on board is made very unpleasant. Indeed, 
there is nothing a man can be guilty of, short of a felony, to which 
so little mercy is shewn on board ship; for it is a deliberate act of 
deception, and one to which there is no temptation, except the.gain 
of better wages. 

The common saying that to hand, reef, and steer, makes a sailor, 
is a mistake. It is true that no man is a sailor until he can do 
these things; yet to ship for an able seaman he must, in addition to 
these, be a good workman upon rigging. The rigging of a ship 
requires constant mending, covering and working upon in a multi- 
tude of ways; and whenever any of the ropes or yards are chafing 
or wearing upon it, it must be protected by ‘‘chafing gear.” This 
chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, serving, rounding, &c. ; 
which requires a constant supply of small stuffs, such as foxes, 
sennit, spunyarn, marline, and the like, all which is made on board 
from condemned rigging and old junk. There is also a great deal 
of new rigging to be cut and fitted on board, which requires neat 
knots, splices, seizings, coverings, and turnings in. It is also 
frequently necessary to set up the rigging in one part of the vessel 
or another; in which case it must be seized or turned in afresh. 
It is upon labour of this kind that the crew is employed in the 
“‘day’s work” and jobs which are constantly carried forward on 
board. A man’s skill in this work is the chief test of his seaman- 
ship; a competent knowledge of steering, reefing, furling, and the 
like, being taken for granted, and being no more than is expected of 
an ordinary seaman. To put a marlinspike in a man’s hand and 
set him to work upon a piece of rigging, is considered a fair trial of 
his qualities as an able seaman. 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference in the skill and 
neatness of the work of different men; but I believe I am safe 
in saying that no man will pass for an able seaman in a square- 
rigged vessel, who cannot make a long and short splice in a large 
rope, fit a block-strap, pass seizings to lower rigging, and make the 
ordinary knots, in a fair, workmanlike manner. This working upon 
rigging is the last thing to which a lad training up to the sea is put, 
and always supposes a competent acquaintance with all those kinds 
of work that are required of an ordinary seaman or boy. A 
Seaman is generally expected to be able to sew upon a sail, and few 
men ship for seamen who cannot do it; yet, if he is competent in 
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other respects, no fault can be found with an able seaman for want 
of skill in sailmaking. 

In allotting the jobs among the crew, reference is always had 
to a man’s rate and capacity; and it is considered a decided 
imputation upon a man to put him upon inferior work. The most 
difficult jobs, and those requiring the neatest work, will be given to 
the older and more experienced among the seamen; and of this 
none will complain; but to single out an able seaman and keep him 
at ‘turning the spunyard winch, knotting yarns or picking oakum, 
while there are boys on board, and other properly seaman’s work 
going forward at the same time, would be looked upon as punish- . 
ment, unless it were temporarily, or from necessity, or while other 
seaman were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration 
of the superior grade of an able seaman, he is not required to sweep 
down the decks at night, slush the masts, &c., if there are boys 
on board and at hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do 
these things. There is no question but that he is, just as much as 
to do any other ship’s work; and if there are no boys on board 
or at hand at the time, or from any other cause it is reasonably 
required of him, no good seaman would object, and it would be 
a refusal of duty to do so, yet if an officer were deliberately, and 
without necessity for it, when there were boys about decks at 
the time, who could do the work as well, to order an able seaman 
to leave his work and sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, 
it would be considered as punishment. 

In working ship, the able seamen are stationed variously; though, 
for the most part, upon the forecastle, at the main tack or fore and 
main lower and topsail braces; the light hands being placed at the 
cross-jack and fore and main topgallant and royal braces. In 
taking in and making sail, and in all things connected with the 
working of a ship, there is no duty which may not be required of an 
able seaman; yet there are certain things requiring more skill or 
strength, to which he is always put, and others which are as invari- 
ably assigned to ordinary seamen and boys. In reefing, the men go 
out to the yard-arms, and the light hands stand in toward the slings; 
while in furling, the bunt and quarters belong to the able seamen, 
and the yard-arms to the boys. The light hands are expected to 
loose and furl the light sails, as royals, flying jib and mizzen top- 
gallant sail, and the men seldom go above the cross-trees, except to 
work upon the rigging, or to send a mast or yard up or down. The 
fore and main topgallant sails, and sometimes the flying jib of large 
vessels, require one or more able seamen for furling, but are loosed 
by light hands. In short, as to everything connected with working 
ship, making and taking in sail, &c., one general rule may be laid 
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down. A seaman is obliged to obey the order of the master or 
officer, asking no questions and making no objection, whether the 
duty to which he is ordered be that which properly belongs to an 
able seaman or not; yet as able seamen alone can do the more nice 
and difficult work, the light hands, in their turn, are expected to do 
that which requires less skill and strength. In the watch on deck 
at night, for instance, the able and ordinary seamen steer the ship, 
and are depended upon in case of any accident, or if heavy sails 
are to be taken in or set, or ropes to be knotted or spliced; and in 
consideration of this, if there is light work to be done, as coiling up 
rigging about decks, holding the log-reel, loosing or furling a light 
sail, or the like, the boys are expected to do it, and should properly 
be called upon by the officer, unless from some circumstance it should 
be necessary to call upon a man. Yet, as I have said before, if 
ordered, the seaman must do the thing, under any circumstances, 
and a refasal would be a refusal of his duty. 

No man is entitled to the rate or wages of an able seaman who 
is not a good helmsman. There is always a difference in a ship’s 
company as to this duty, some men being more steady, careful, and 
expert helmsmen than others; and the best quality cannot be 
required of every able seaman; yet if, upon fair trial, in bad weather, 
a man is found incapable of steering the ship, under circumstances 
not extraordinary, he would be considered by all on board to have 
failed of his duty. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are times when the very best helmsman is hardly able to steer a 
ship, and if a vessel is out of trim or slow in her motions, no skill 
can keep her close to her course. 

An able seaman is also expected to do all the work necessary for 
reefing, furling, and setting sail, to be able to take a bunt or earing, 
to send yards and masts up and down, to rig in and out booms, to 
know how to reeve all the running rigging of a ship, and to steer, or 
pull an oar in a boat. 

The standard of seamanship, however, is not so high in coasting 
vessels and those of a smaller class bound upon short voyages, in 
which all the work that is necessary upon the vessel or rigging is 
usually done when in port by people hired from on shore. In such 
vessels many men ship for able seamen, and are considered, upon the 
whole, competent, if they are able-bodied, and can hand, reef, and 
steer, who perhaps would only have shipped for ordinary seamen in 
vessels bound upon long voyages. In all large-class vessels, and in 
vessels of almost any class bound upon long voyages, the standard 
of seamanship is very nearly what I have before described. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ORDINARY SEAMEN. 


Requisites—Hand, reef, and steer—Loose, furl, and set sails—Reeve rigging—Work upon 
rigging—Watch duty. 


AN ordinary seaman is one who, from not being of sufficient age and 
strength, or from want of sufficient experience, is not quite competent 
to perform all the duties of an able seaman, and accordingly receives 
a little less than full wages, and does not contract for the complete 
qualities of an able seaman. ‘There is a large proportion of ordinary 
seamen in the navy. This is probably because the power of the 
officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if a man can by any means be made to. 
appear wanting in capacity for the duty he has shipped to perform, 
itt will justify a great deal of hard usage. Men, therefore, prefer 
rather to underrate than to run any risk of overrating themselves. 

An ordinary seaman is expected to hand, reef, and steer, under 
common circumstances, (which includes ‘‘ boxing the compass ;””) to 
be well acquainted with all the running and standing rigging of a 
ship; to be able to reeve all the studdingsail gear, and set a top- 
gallant or royal studdingsail out of the top; to loose and furl a 
royal, and a small topgallant sail or flying jib; and perhaps, also, to 
send down or cross a royal yard. An ordinary seaman need not be 
a complete helmsman, and if an able seaman should be put in his 
place at the wheel in very bad weather, or when the ship steered 
with difficulty, it would be no imputation upon him, provided he 
could steer his trick creditably under ordinary circumstances. In 
reefing or furling the courses and topsails, an ordinary seaman would 
not take the bunt or an earing, if there were able seamen on the 
yard; and perhaps, in the largest sized vessels, it would not be 
expected of him to pass an earing, or make up the bunt’ of a fore or 
main topsail or course in bad weather, yet he should know how to 
do both, and should be able to take a bunt or earing on the mizzen 
topsail yard, and on any topsail or lower yard of a small vessel. 

It is commonly understood that an ordinary seaman need not be 
a workman upon rigging. Yet there are probably few men capable 
of performing the duties of an ordinary seaman, as above detailed, 
who would not be somewhat acquainted with work upon rigging, 
and who could not do the simpler parts of it, such as serving and 
splicing small ropes, passing a common seizing, or the like; and it 
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is always expected that an ordinary seaman shall be able to make 
all the hitches, bends, and knots in common use: such as, two half- 
hitches, a rolling hitch, timber hitch, clove hitch, common bend, and 
bowline knot. He would also be thought deficient if he could not 
draw, knot, and ball up yarns, and make spunyarn, foxes, and 
common sennit. Yet it is said that if he can steer his trick, and do 
his duty creditably in working ship and taking in and making sail, 
he is entitled to the rate and wages of an ordinary seaman, though 
he cannot handle a marlinspike or serving-board. 

The duty upon which an ordinary seaman is put, depends a good 
deal upon whether there are boys or green hands on board or not. 
If there are, he has a preference over them, as an able seaman has 
over him, in the light work; and since he stands his helm regularly 
and is occasionally set to work upon rigging with the men, he will 
be favoured accordingly in the watch and in common duty about 
decks. Yet the distinction between ordinary seamen and boys is not 
very carefully observed in the merchant service, and an ordinary. 
seaman is frequently called upon for boy’s duty, though there are 
boys on board and at hand. If an officer wished for some one to 
loose a royal, take a broom and sweep the decks, hold the log-reel, 
coil up a rope, or the like, he would probably first call upon a boy, if at 
hand; if not, upon an ordinary seaman; but upon either of them 
indifferently, before an able seamen. 

If there are no boys on board, the ordinary seamen do boys’ duty; 
the only difference being, that if they take their trick at the wheel, and 
do other ordinary seaman’s work, the able seamen are not so much 
preferred over them, as over mere boys and green hands. 


CHAPTER VIE 
; BOYS. 


Requisites—W ages—W atch—Day’s work— Working ship—Helm—Duties aloft and 
about decks. 


Boy is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, what- 
ever may be their size or age; and also for boys, who, though they 
have been at sea before, are not large and strong enough for ordi- 
nary seamen. It is the common saying, that a boy does not ship to 
know anything. Accordingly, if any person ships as a boy, and — 
upon boy’s wages, no fault can be found with him, though he should 
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not know the name of a rope in the ship, or even the stem from the 
stern. In the navy, the boys are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their size and experience, and different duties are put upon 
them. In the merchant service, all except able and ordinary seamen 
are generally upon the same wages, though boys’ wages vary in dif- 
ferent voyages. Sometimes they get nothing, being considered as 
apprentices ; and from that their wages rise according to their capa- 
bility. Whatever boys’ wages may be, a person who ships for them 
for that voyage, whether more or less, is rated as boy, and his duty 
is according to his rate. 

In the ordinary day’s work, the boys are taught to draw and knot 
yarns, make spunyarn, foxes, sennit, &c., and are employed in pass- 
ing a ball or otherwise assisting the able seamen in their jobs. 
Slushing masts, sweeping and clearing up decks, holding the log- 
reel, coiling up rigging, and loosing and furling the light sails, are duties 
that are invariably put upon the boys or green hands. They stand 
their watches like the rest, are called with all hands, go aloft to reef 
and furl, and work whenever and wherever the men do, the only 
difference being in the kind of work upon which they are put. In 
reefing, the boys lay in towards the slings of the yard, and in furl- 
ing, they go out to the yard-arms. They are sent aloft immediately, 
as soon as they get to sea, to accustom them to the motion of a 
vessel, and to moving about in the rigging and on the yards. 
Loosing and furling the royals, setting topgallant studdingsails and 
reeving the gear, shaking out reefs, learning the names and uses of 
all the ropes, and to make the common hitches, bends, and knots, 
reeving all the studdingsail gear, and rigging in and out booms, and 
the like, is the knowledge first instilled into beginners. There is a 
good deal of difference in the manner in which boys are put forward 
in different vessels. Sometimes, in large vessels, where there are 
plenty of men, the boys never take the wheel at all, and are seldom 
put upon any but the most simple and inferior duties. In others, 
they are allowed to take the wheel in light winds, and gradually, if 
they are of sufficient age and strength, become regular helmsmen. 
So, also, in their duties aloft; if they are favoured, they may be 
kept at the royals and topgallant sails, and gradually come to the 
earing of a mizzen topsail. In work upon rigging, however, a green 
hand makes but little progress beyond ropeyarns and spunyarn, 
during his first voyage; since there are men enough to do the jobs, 
and he can be employed to more advantage in the inferior work, and 
in making and taking in light sails, steering in light winds, &c.3 a 
competent knowledge of which duty is sufficient to enable him to 
ship for an ordinary seaman upon the next voyage. It is generally 
while in the grade of ordinary seaman that the use of the marlinspike 
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is learned. Whatever knowledge a boy may have acquired, or what- 
ever may be his age or strength, so long as he is rated as a boy, 
(and the rates are not changed during a voyage unless a person | 
changes his ship,) he must do the inferior duties of a boy. If decks . 
are to cleared up or swept, rigging to be coiled up, a man is to be 
helped in his job, or any duty to be done aloft or about decks which 
does not require the strength or skill of a seaman, a boy is always 
expected to start first and do it, though not called upon by name. 


CH AP Ei vee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches—Calling the watch—Bells—Helm—Answering—Stations—F ood—Sleep. 


Warcnres.—A watch is a term both for a division of the crew, and 
for the period of time allotted to such division. The crew are divided 
into two watches, larboard and starboard; the larboard commanded 
by the chief mate, and the starboard by the second mate. These ~ 
watches divide the time between them, being on and off duty, or, 
as it is termed, on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for 
instance, the chief mate with the larboard watch have the first night 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours the star- 
board watch is called, and the second mate takes the deck, while 
the larboard watch and the chief mate go below until four in the 
morning. At four they come on deck again, and remain until 
eight; having what is called the ‘‘morning watch.” As they will 
have been on deck eight hours out of the twelve, while the starboard 
watch, who had the middle watch, from twelve to four, will only 


have been up four hours, they are entitled to the watch below from ~ 


eight till twelve, which is called the “ forenoon watch below.” 
Where this alteration of watches is kept up throughout the twenty- 
four hours, four hours up and four below, it is called having ‘‘ watch 
and watch.” g[his is always given in bad weather, and when day's 
work cannot be carried on; but in most merchant vessels, it is the 
custom to keep all hands from one p.m. until sundown, or until four 
o'clock. In extreme cases, also, all hands are kept throughout the 
day; but the watch which has had eight hours on deck at night 
should always be allowed a forenoon watch below, if possible. 

The watch from four to eight, p.m., is divided into two half- 
watches of two hours each, called dog watches. The object of this 
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is to make an uneven number of watches, seven instead of six; 
otherwise the same watch would stand during the same hours for the 
whole voyage, and those who had two watches on deck the first night 
- would have the same throughout the trip. But the uneven number 
shifts the watches. The dog-watches coming about sundown, or 
twilight, and between the end of a day’s work and the setting of the 
night-watch, are usually the time given for recreation,—for smoking, 


telling yarns, &c., on the forecastle; things which are not allowed 


during the day. 

CaLLinc THE Watcu.—As soon as eight bells are struck, the 
officer of the watch gives orders to call the watch, and one of the 
crew goes to the scuttle, knocks three times, and calls out in a loud 
voice, ‘* All the starboard (or larboard) watch, ahoy!” or, ‘‘ All 
starbowlines, ahoy!” or something of the kind, and adds, ‘* Hight 
bells,” or the hour; usually, also, a question, to know whether he is 
heard, as, ‘‘Do you hear the news there, sleepers?” Some one of 
the watch below must answer, ‘‘ Ay, ay!” to shew that the call 
has been heard. The watch below is entitled to be called in a loud 
and audible voice, and in the usual manner; and unless called, they 
cannot be expected to come up. ‘They must also turn out at once 
_ and come on deck as soon as they are called, in order that the other 
watch may go below, especially as they are never called until the 
hour has expired, and since some minutes are allowed for turning 
out, dressing, and getting on deck. The man whose turn it is to 
take the helm goes immediately aft, and ought to be the first on 
deck, as the two hours’ duty at the helm at night is tedious, and 
entitles a man to be speedily relieved. It is considered a bad trait 
in a man to be slack in relieving the helm. The relieving the helm 
is also the sign that the watch is changed, and no man is permitted 
to go below until that has been done. It is a man’s watch on deck 
so long as one of his watch is at the wheel. 

Berits.—The time at sea is marked by bells. At noon, eight 
bells are struck, that is, eight strokes are made upon the bell; and 
from that time it is struck every half-hour throughout the twenty- 
four, begirining at one stroke and going as high as eight, adding one 
at each half-hour. For instance, twelve o’clock is eight bells, half- 
past twelve is one bell, one o’clock is two bells, half-past one three 
bells, and so on until four o’clock, which will be eight bells. The 
watch is then out, and for half-past four you strike one bell again. 
A watch of four hours therefore runs out the bells. It will be observed, 
also, that even bells come at the full hours, and the odd bells at 
the half-hours. For instance, eight bells is always twelve, four, or 
eight o'clock; and seven bells always half-past three, half-past seven, 
or half-past eleven. 

I 
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The bells are sounded by two strokes following one another quickly, 
and then a short interval; after which, two more; and so on. If it 
is an odd number, the odd one is struck alone, after the interval. 
This is to make the counting more sure and easy; and, by this 
means, you can, at least, tell whether it is an hour or a half- 
hour. 

Hretm.—Neither the master nor mates of a merchant vessel ever 
take the helm. The proper helmsmen are the able and ordinary 
seamen. Sometimes the carpenter, sailmaker, &c., if they are sea- 
men, are put at the helm; also the boys, in light winds, for practice. 
Each watch steers the ship in its turn, and the watch on deck must 
supply the helmsman, even when all hands are called. Hach man 
stands at the helm two hours, which is called his trick. Thus, there 
are two tricks in a watch. Sometimes, in very cold weather, the 
tricks are reduced to one hour; and, if the ship steers badly, in a 
gale of wind, two men are sent to the wheel at once. In this case, 
the man who stands on the weather side of the wheel is the respon- 
sible helmsman, the man at the lee wheel merely assisting him by 
heaving the w heel when necessary. 

The men in the watch usually arrange their tricks among them- 

selves, the officers being satisfied if there is always a man ready to 
take the whecl at the proper time. In steering, the helmsman 
stands on the weather side of a wheel and on the lee side of a tiller. 
But when steering by tiller-ropes with no hitch round the tiller-head, 
or with a tackle, as in heavy gale and bad sea, when it is necessary 
to ease the helm a good deal, it is better to stand up to windward 
and steer by the parts of the tackle or tiller-ropes. 

In relieving the wheel, the man should come aft on the lee side of 
the quarter-deck, (as indeed he always should unless his duty lies to 
windward,) go to the wheel behind the helmsman and take hold of 
the spokes, so as to have the wheel in command when the other lets 
go. Before letting go, the helmsman should give the course to the 
man that relieves him in an audible voice, and the new man should 
repeat it aloud just as it was given, so as to make it sure that he 
has heard correctly. This is especially necessary, since the points 
and half-points are so much alike that a mistake might easily be 
made. It is the duty of the officer of the watch to be present 
when the wheel is relieved, in order to see that the course is cor- 
rectly reported and understood; which is another reason why the 
conrse shonld be spoken by both in a loud tone. It is unseamanlike 
and reprehensible to answer, ‘‘ Ay, ay!” or, ‘“‘I understand,” or the 
like, instead of repeating the course. 

If a vessel is sailing close-hanled and does not lay her course, be 
order is, ‘ Full and by!” which means, by the wind, yet all full. 
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If a vessel lays her course, the order then is her course, as N. W. by 
W., E. by 8., and the like. 

When a man is at the wheel, he has nothing else to attend to but 
steering the ship, and no conversation should be allowed with him. 
if he wishes to be relieved during his trick, it should not be done 
without the permission of the officer, and the same form of giving 
and repeating the course should be gone throngh, though he is to be 
absent from the helm but a minute or two. 

If an order is given to the man at the wheel as to his steering, he 

should always repeat the order, distinctly, that the officer may be 
sure he is understood. Jor instance, if the order is a new course, 
or, ‘* Keep her off a point !” “ Luff a little!” “Ease her!” ‘* Mect 
her!” or the like, the man should answer by repeating the course or 
the order, as “‘ Luff a little, sir,” ‘‘Meet her, sir,” &c., and should not 
answer, ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir!” or simply execute the order as he under- 
stands it. This practice of repeating every, even the most minute 
order at the wheel, is well understood among seamen, and a failure 
or refusal to do so is an offence sometimes leading to disagreeable 
results. 
If, when the watch is out and the other watch has been called, 
all hands are detained for any purpose, as, to reef a topsail, to set 
studdingsails, or the like, the helm should not be relieved until the 
work is done and the watch ready to go below. 

ANSWERING.—The rule has just been stated which requires a man 
at the wheel to answer by repeating distinctly the order given him. 
The same rule applies to some other parts of a seaman’s duty, 
though to none so strictly, perhaps, as to that. In tacking, where 
the moment of letting go a rope or swinging a yard is very impor- 
tant, the order of the master is always repeated by the officer on 
the forecastle. This enables the master to know whether he is 
heard and understood, to repeat his order if it is not answered at 
once, and to correct any mistake, or obviate some of its consequences. 
The same may be said generally of every order to the proper or 
instant execution of which unusual importance is attached. If, for 
instance, a man is stationed by a rope to let it go upon an order 
given, if an order is addressed to him which he supposes to be for 
that purpose, he should answer, ‘‘ Let go, sir!” and usually adds, 
“ All gone!” as soon as it is done. Green hands should bear in 
mind that whenever an order is of a kind which ought to be repeated, 
it must be so, without reference to a man’s distance from the officer 
who gives the order, but just as much if standing a few feet from 
him as if at the mast-head, since, upon the whole, the chance of 
misapprehension is not much less in one case than in the other. 

The common run of orders, however, are sufficiently answered by 
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the usual reply of ‘‘Ay, ay, sir!” which is the proper seaman’s 
answer, where the repetition of the order is not necessary. But 
some answer or other should always be made to an order. This is a 
rule difficult to impress upon beginners, but the reasonableness of it 
is obvious, and it is well understood among all seafaring persons ; 
and even though an officer should see that the man was executing 
his order, he still would require, and has a right to demand, a reply. 
The rule is as strictly observed by the master and officers between 
themselves, as it is required by them of the men; for the reason is 
the same. It is almost unnecessary to say that the addition ‘ Sir” 
is always to be used in speaking to the master or to either of the 
mates. The mates in their turn use it to the master. ‘*Mr” is 
always to be prefixed to the name of an officer, whether chief 
or second mate. 

In well-disciplined vessels, no conversation is allowed among the 
men when they are employed at their work; that is to say, it is not 
allowed in the presence of an officer or of the master; and although, 
when two or more men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, 
a little low conversation might not be noticed, yet if it seemed 
to take off their attention, or to attract the attention of others, 
it would be considered a breach of duty. In this respect the 
practice is different in different vessels. Coasters, fishermen, or 
small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve the same rule; 
but no seaman who has been accustomed to first-class ships will 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at 
day’s work, very nearly as great as is observed in a school. While 
the crew are below in the forecastle, great license is given them; 
and the severest officer will never interfere with the noise and sport 
of the forecastle, unless it is a serious inconvenience to those who 
are on deck. In working ship, when the men are at their stations, 
the same silence and decorum is observed. But during the: dog- 
watches, and when the men are together on the forecastle at night, 
and no work is going forward, smoking, singing, telling yarns, &c., are 
allowed; and, in fact, a considerable degree of noise and skylarking 
is permitted, unless it amounts to positive disorder and disturbance. 

It is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloft wishes 
anything to be done on deck, he shall hail the officer of the deck, 
and not call out, as is often done, to any one whom he may see 
about decks, or generally to have a thing done by whoever may 
happen to hear him. By enforcing this rule the officer knows what 
is requested, and may order it and see that it is done as he 
thinks fit; whereas, otherwise, any one about decks, perhaps a 
green hand, may execute the order upon his own judgment and 
after his own manner. 
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Srations.—The proper place for the seamen when they are on 
deck and there is no work going forward, is on the forecastle. By 
this is understood so much of the upper deck as is forward of the 
after fore-shroud. The men do not leave this to go aft or aloft 
unless ship’s duty requires it of them. In working ship, they are 
stationed variously, and go wherever there is work to be done. 
The same is the case in working upon rigging. But if a man goes 
aft to take the wheel, or for any other purpose which does not 
require him to go to windward, he will go on the lee side of the 
quarter- deck. 

Foop, Sierp, &c.—The crew eat together in the forecastle, or on 
deck, if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at the 
galley, and they are expected to go to the galley for it and take it 
below or upon the forecastle. The cook puts the eatables into 
wooden tubs called ‘‘ kids,” and of these there are more or less, 
according to the number of men. The tea or coffee is served out to 
each man in his tin pot, which he brings to the galley. There is no 
table, and no knives nor forks to the forecastle; but each man 
helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These are 
usually a tin pot and pan, with an iron spoon. 

The usual time for breakfast is seven bells, that is, half-past 
seven o'clock in the morning. Consequently, the watch below is 
called at seven bells, that they may get breakfast and be ready 
to take the deck at eight o’clock. Sometimes all hands get break- 
fast together at seven bells; but in bad weather, or if watch and 
watch is given, it is usual for the watch below to breakfast at seven 
bells, and the watch on deck at eight bells, after they are relieved. 
The dinner hour is twelve o’clock, if all hands get dinner together. 
If dinner is got ‘‘by the watch,” the watch below is called for 
dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

If all hands are kept in the afternoon, or if both watches get 
supper together, the usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; 
but if supper is got by the watch, three bells is the time for 
one watch and four for the other. | 

In bad weather, each watch takes its meals during the watch 
below, as, otherwise, the men would be liable to be called up 
from their meals at any moment. 

As to the time allowed for sLeEP; it may be said, generally, that 
a sailor's watch below is at his own disposal to do what he chooses 
in, except, of course, when all hands are called. The meal times, 
and time for washing, mending, reading, writing, &c., must all come 
out of the watch below; since, whether there is work going forward 
or not, a man is considered as belonging to the ship in his watch on 
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deck. At night, however, especially if watch and watch is not 
given, it is the custom in most merchant vessels, in good weather, 
to allow the watch to take naps about the decks, provided one 
of them keeps a look-out, and the rest are so that they can be called 
instantly. This privilege is rather a thing winked at than expressly 
allowed, and if the man who has the look-out falls asleep, or if the 
rest are slow in mustering at a call, they are all obliged to keep 


awake. In bad weather, also, or if near land, or in the track _ 


of other vessels, this privilege should not be granted. The men in 
each watch usually arrange the helms and look-outs among them- 
selves, so that a man need not have a helm and a look-out 
during the same watch. A man should never go below during 
his watch on deck, without permission; and if he merely steps 
down into the forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, he 


should tell some one, who may speak to him at once, if the watch is, 


called upon. 


tro 
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CHAPTER I. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE PROPERTY OF SHIPS AND THE DUTIES OF 
MASTERS AND MARINERS. 


Title—Builder’s certificate—Bill of sale—Preparatives for registry—Owners— First 
revistry—Certificate of registry and provisional .certificate—Naiional character— 
Transfers and transmissions—{1.) Yransfers—(2.) Transmissicns—Mortgages— 
Certificates of mortgage and of sale—Registry anew, and transfer of registry—(1.) 
Registry anew—(2.) Transfer of registry—Registry, miscellaneous—Buats for sea- 
going ships—Lights and fog-signals, &c.—Build and equipment of steam-ships. 
TitLeE— BuiLper’s CertiricATE— BiLi or SALE. —'The pro- 

perty in ships,—either acquired by building or by purchase,— 

the share or shares of a ship,—is always evidenced by written 
documents ; in the case of a newly-built British ship by 
the builder’s certificate, giving a true account of the proper 
denominations and the tonnage of said ship, as estimated by 
him (see the rules for the measurement of tonnage, Appendix, 
Note A), and of the time when, and the place where, such ship 
was built, and the name of the party (if any) on whose neil 
he has built the same ;—and in the case of a ship or share 
acquired by purchase (whether a British or foreign built ship), 
the property is proved by the bill of sale, under which the 
ship or share becomes vested in the person requiring to be 
registered under this bill. This bill of sale is the universal 
instrument of transfer in the usages of all maritime countries, 

and is especially required by the British statute law, and a 

statutory form prescribed (17 and 18 Vict., c. 104, § 55). 

Upon the first registry, and in addition to the builder’s certi- 

ficate, the party requiring to be registered as owner of either a 

ship or share must make the statutory declaration, and deliver 
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the surveyor’s certificate to the registrar, both in the forms 
annexed to the act (§ 38, 36). 

The 55th section of the same enacts, that when a registered 
ship or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified to 
be owners of British ships, the same must be transferred by 
bill of sale, containing the same description of the ship as in 
the surveyor’s certificate, or such other description as is suffi- 
cient to identify the ship to the satisfaction of the registrar ; 
and. this bill of sale must be in the form annexed to the act, 
or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and executed by 
the person transferring in presence of one or more attesting 
witnesses (§ 55). 

PREPARATIVES FOR Recistry.—The property in a ship is 
divided into sixty-four shares, and subject te the provisions 
with respect to joint-owners or owners by transmission, as after- 
mentioned. Not more than thirty-two individuals are entitled 
to be registered at the same time as owners of any one ship; 
but any number of persons, not exceeding five, can be registered 
as joint-owners of a ship or of a share or shares therein. This 
rule does not affect the beneficial title of any number of persons, 
or of any company represented by or claiming under or through 
any registered owner or joint-owner. No person is entitled to 
be registered as owner of any fractional part of a share in a 
ship; but the joint-owners of a ship or of a share or shares 
therein are considered as constituting one person only as 
regards this rule relating te the number of persons entitled to 
be registered as owners; and joint-owners are not entitled to 
dispose in severalty of any interest in the ship, or share or 
shares, in respect of which they are registered (§ 37). 

A. body-corporate can be registered as owner by its corporate 

name (§ 37). 

Preparatory to the first registry of any vessel, her name and 
the name of the port to which she belongs must be painted on. 
a conspicuous part of the stern, on a dark ground in white or 
yellow letters, not less than four inches long. No change 
must be made in the name of a ship so registered; and no 
concealment, absence, or avoidable obliteration of the names 
so painted must be permitted, except for the purpose of escaping 
capture by an enemy; nor must the ship be described by or 
with the knowledge of the owner or master by any name other © 
than that by which she is registered. And for every breach of 
these rules, or any of them, the owner and master each incur a 
penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 34). 
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Also, previous to registry, the ship must be surveyed by a 
surveyor, appointed under the Merchant Shipping Act, who 
grants a certificate in the form A. in the schedule annexed to 
the act,—specifying her tonnage, build, and such other parti- 
culars as are required by the Board of Trade; and this certifi- 
cate by the surveyor must be delivered to the registrar before 
registry (§ 36). 

Owners.— A. British ship must belong wholly to owners of 
the following description :— 

(1.) Natural-born British subjects; but no natural-born 
subject who has taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign 
sovereign or state can be such an owner, unless, subsequently 
to his taking that oath, he has taken the oath of allegiance to 
her Majesty, and during the whole period of his being an 
owner, is and continues to be resident in some place within 
her Majesty’s dominions; or, if not so resident, member of a 
British factory, or partner of a house actually carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom, or in some other place within 
her Majesty’s dominions. 

(2.) Persons made denizens by letters of denization, or 
naturalized by or pursuant to any act of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, or by or pursuant to any act or ordinance of the proper 
legislative authority in any British possession; but such persons 
must be, during the whole period of their so being owners, 
resident in some place within her Majesty’s dominions; or if 
not so resident, members of a British factory, or partners in a 
house actually carrying on business in the United Kingdom, 
or in some other place within her Majesty’s dominions, and who 
have taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty subsequent 
to the period of their being so made denizens or naturalized. 

(3.) Bodies corporate, established under, and subject to the 
laws of, and having their principal place of business in the 
United Kingdom, or some British possession (§ 18). 

No notice of any trust, express, implicit, or constructive, 
can be entered in the register-book, or is receivable by the 
registrar (§ 43.) 

First Reeistry.—Every application for the registry of a 
ship must, in the case of individuals, be made by the person 
requiring to be registered as owner, or by some one or more 
of such persons, if more than one, or by his or their duly 
authorised agent; and in the case of a body corporate, by their 
duly qualified agent. The authority of this agent, when 
appointed by individuals, must be testified by some writing 
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under the hand of the appointees ; and, when by a corporate body, 
by some instrument under the common seal of that body (§ 35.) 

No person can be registered as owner of a ship, or of any 
share therein, until he has made and subseribed the declaration 
in the form B in the schedule annexed to the act, referring to 
the foresaid certificate of the surveyor, and containing: (1.) A 
statement of his qualification to be an owner of a British ship: 
(2.) A statement of the time when, and the place where, the 
ship was built; or (if foreign built, and the time and place of 
building not known,) a statement that she is foreign built, and 
that he does not know the time and place of her building; and, 
in addition, in the case of a foreign ship, a statement of her 
foreign name; or, in the case of a ship condemned, a statement 
of the time and place, and court at and by which she was 
condemned: (3.) A statement of the name of the master: 
(4.) A statement of the number of shares of which the party 
is entitled to be registered as owner: (5.) A denial that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, any unqualified person, or 
body of persons, is entitled, as owner, to any legal or beneficial 
interest in such ship, or share therein. And this declaration 
of ownership must be made and subscribed in presence of the 
registrar, if the party making the declaration resides within 
five miles of the port of registry; but, if beyond that distance, 
in presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 38.) 

A similar declaration is required to be made and subscribed, 
in the same manner, by the secretary or other duly appointed 
public officer of a body corporate entitled to be registered as 
the owner of a ship, or of any share therein (§ 39). 

These requisites being duly complied with, viz., the painting 
of the name and port, the builder’s certificate, of a British built 
ship, the surveyor’s certificate, and the owner’s declaration, the 
registrar then enters in the register-book the following parti- 
culars relating to that ship: (1.) The name of the ship, and of 
the port to which she belongs: (2.) The details as to her tonnage, 
build, and description comprised in the surveyor’s certificate: 
(3.) The several particulars as to her origin stated in the declara- 
tion or declarations of ownership: (4.) The names and deserip- 
tions of her registered owner or owners, and, if there is more 
than one, the proportions in which they are interested in the 
ship (§ 42). 

In every British registered ship, the number denoting the 
ascertained register tonnage, and the number of her certificate 
of registry, must be deeply, or otherwise permanently, marked 
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on her main beam, and must be so continued: and if, at any 
time, it ceases to be so continued, the ship is no longer to be 
_ recognised as a British ship (§ 25). Whenever the tonnage of 
a ship is thus ascertained and registered, the same is thence- 
forth deemed to be the tonnage of that ship, and must be 
repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, unless any altera- 
tion is made in the form or capacity of the ship, or unless it is 
discovered that her tonnage has been erroneously calculated ; 
in either of which cases the ship must be re-measured, and her 
tonnage determined, and registered according to the rules of the 
act (§ 26). | 

Every British ship must be registered in manner foresaid, 
except, (1.) Ships duly registered before the act came into 
operation: (2.) Ships not exceeding fifteen tons’ burthen, em- 
ployed solely in navigation on the rivers or coasts of the United 
Kingdom, or on the rivers or coasts of some British possession 
within which the managing owners reside: (3.) Ships not 
exceeding thirty tons’ burthen, and not having a whole or fixed 
deck, and employed solely in fishing or trading coastwise on 
the shores of Newfoundland, or parts adjacent thereto, or in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on such portion of the coasts of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, as lie bordering on 
that gulf (§ 19). 

CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY AND PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE.— 
When the registry of a ship has been completed, as now men- 
tioned, the registrar grants a certificate of registry in the form 
D, as in the schedule annexed to the act, comprising the following 
particulars: (1.) ‘The name of the ship and of the port to which 
She belongs: (2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and 
description, comprised in the surveyor’s certificate: (3.) The 
name of her master: (4.) The several particulars as to her 
origin stated in the declaration or declarations of ownership: 
(5.) The names and descriptions of her registered owner or 
owners; and, if more than one, the proportions in which they 
are respectively interested, indorsed on the certificate (§ 44). 
This certificate of registry must be used only for the lawful 
navigation of the ship, and is not subject to detention by reason 
of any title, lien, charge, or interest whatsoever, which any 
owner, mortgagee, or other person may have, or claim to have, 
on or in the ship described in the certificate (§ 50). 

If the master or owner of the ship uses, or attempts to use, 
for the navigation of that ship, a certificate of registry not 
legally granted in respect of that ship, he is guilty of a misde- 
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meanor, and it is lawful for any commissioned officer, on full 
pay, in her Majesty’s military or naval service, or any British 
officer of customs, or any British consular officer, to seize and 
detain that ship, and to bring her for adjudication before the . 
High Court of Admiralty in England or Ireland, or any court 
having admiralty jurisdiction in her Majesty’s dominions. If 
that court is of opmion that this use, or attempt at use, had 
taken place, the court pronounces the ship, with her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, to be forfeited to her Majesty ; and can 
award such portion of the proceeds arising from the sale thereof, 
as it may think just, to the officer bringing in the same for 
adjudication (§ 52). 

With the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, the 
registrar may, upon the delivery up to him of a former certifi- 
cate, grant a new certificate in place of the one so delivered 
up (§ 47). 

If any person whatever, whether interested or not in the 
ship, refuses, on request, to deliver up the certificate of registry, 
when in his possession, or under his control, to the person for 
the time being entitled to the custody thereof, for the purposes 
of the lawful navigation of the ship, or to any registrar, officer 
of customs, or other person legally entitled to require such 
delivery, it is lawful for any justice, by warrant under his hand 
and seal, or for any court capable of taking cognizance of such 
matter, to cause the person so refusing to appear before him, 
and to be examined touching his refusal. Unless it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the justice or court, that there was 
reasonable cause for his refusal, the offender incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £100 ; but, if it is made to appear to the justice 
or court that the certificate is lost, the party complained of is 
discharged, and the justice or court thereupon certify that the 
certificate of registry is lost (§ 50). If the person charged with 
the detainer or refusal is proved to have absconded, so that the 
warrant of the justice or process of the court cannot be served 
upon him, or if he persist in his refusal to deliver the certificate, 
the justice or court certify the fact, and the same proceedings 
can then be taken as in the case of a certificate of registry 
mislaid, lost, or destroyed, or as near thereto as circumstances 
permit (§ 51). 

If any registered ship is either actually or constructively 
lost, taken by the enemy, burnt, or broken up ; or if, by reason 
of a transfer to any persons not qualified to be owners of British 
ships, or of any other matter or thing, that ship ceases to be a 
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British ship; every person who, at the time of the occurrence 
of any of these events, owns such ship, or any share therein, 
must, immediately upon obtaining knowledge of any such 
occurrence,—and if no notice thereof has already been given to 
the registrar at her port of registry, give such notice to him, 
and he immediately makes an entry thereof in his register-book. 
Except in cases where the certificate of registry is lost or 
destroyed, the master of every ship so circumstanced must 
immediately, if such event occurs in port, but if it occurs 
‘elsewhere, then within ten days after his arrival in port, deliver 
the certificate of registry of his ship to the registrar; or, if 
there is no registrar, to the British consular officer at that port ; 
and the registrar, if not himself the registrar of her port of 
- registry, forthwith forwards the certificate so delivered to him, 
to the registrar of the ship’s port of registry. Every owner and 
master who, without reasonable cause, makes default in obeying 
these provisions, incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 53). 

In the event of the certificate of registry being mislaid, lost, 
or destroyed, if this occurs in any part of the United Kingdom, 
the ship being registered in the United Kingdom, or at any 
port in any Sritish possession, the ship being registered in the 
same british possession, then the registrar of her port of registry 
can grant a new certificate of registry in leu of, and as a 
substitute for, her original certificate. But, if such an event 
occurs elsewhere, the master, or some other person having a 
knowledge of the circumstances, must make a declaration before 
the registrar of any port having a British registrar, at which 
the ship is at the time, or first arrives after the mislaying, loss, 
or destruction ; and this declaration must state the facts of the 
case, and the names and descriptions of the registered owners 
of the ship, to the best of the declarant’s knowledge and belief. 
Thereupon, the registrar grants a provisional certificate as near 
to the form appointed by the Merchant Shipping Act as circum- 
stances permit, and he inserts therein, a statement of the 
circumstances under which this provisional certificate is granted 
(§ 48). 

Within ten days after the first subsequent arrival of the ship 
at her port of discharge, if she is registered in the United 
Kingdom, or if registered elsewhere, at her port of discharge in 
the british possession within which her port of registry is 
situate, this provisional certificate must be delivered up to. the 
registrar thereof, who thereupon grants a new one, as near to 
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the form appointed by the Merchant Shipping Act as circum- 
stances permit ; and if the master neglects to deliver up this 
certificate within the above time, he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £50 (§ 49). 
If a ship becomes the property of persons qualified to be 
whers of British ships, at any foreign port, the British consular 
officer resident at that port can grant the master of the ship, 
upon his application, a provisional certificate, stating the name 
of the ship, the time and place of her purchase, and the names 
of her purchasers; the name of her master; the best particulars as 
to her tonnage, build, and description, that he is able to obtain ; 
and he forwards a copy of this certificate, at the first convenient 
opportunity, to the Commissioners of Customs in London. 
This certificate possesses the same force as a certificate of 
_ registry, until the expiration of six months, or until such 
earlier time as the ship arrives at some port where there is a 
British registrar ; but upon the expiration of this time, or upon 
the arrival in such a port, this certificate becomes void (§ 54). 

Nationa CHaracter.—The requisites of a Bretesh ship, as 
to the ownership (§ 18), the registering (§ 19), and the marking 
of the tonnage, and of the number of the certificate (§ 29), 
have been already noticed ; and no officer of customs can grant 
a clearance or transire for any ship required by the act to be 
registered, for the purpose of enabling her to proceed to sea as | 
a British ship, unless the master, upon being required so to do, 
produces to him her certificate of registry ; and if she attempts 
to proceed to sea as a British ship, without a clearance or transire, 
the officer can detain her until such certificate is produced to 
him (§ 19). 

Whenever a registered ship is so altered as not to correspond 
with the particulars relating to her tonnage or description (§ 84), 
she is to be registered anew, in the same manner in all respects 
as required on the first registry, or an indorsement of the 
alteration made as directed by the act (§ 84, 85); and on failure 
of such registry anew, or registry of alteration of a ship so 
altered, that ship is deemed not duly registered, and can no 
longer be recognised as a British ship (§ 87). E 

No officer of customs can grant a clearance or transire for 
any ship, until the master has declared to that officer the name 
of the nation to which she claims that she belongs, and there- 
upon the officer inscribes this name on the clearance or transire ; 
and if she attempts to proceed to sea without such clearance or 
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transire, any customs’ officer can detain her until this declaration 
is made (§ 102). 

The offences now to be mentioned are punishable as follows :— 

(1.) Tf any person uses the British flag and assumes the 
British national character on board any ship owned, in whole or 
In part, by any person not entitled by law to own British 
ships,—for the purpose of making that ship appear to be a 
British ship,—unless this assumption has been made for the 
purpose of escaping capture by an enemy, or by a foreign ship 
of war in exercise of some belligerent right, and, in any 
proceeding for enforcing any such forfeiture, ‘the burden of 
proving a title to use the British flag, and assume the British 
national character, lies upon the person using and assuming 
the same. 

(2.) If the master or owner of a British ship does, or permits 
to be done, any matter or thing,—or carries, or permits to be 
carried, any papers or documents,—with intent to conceal the 
british character of his ship from any person entitled by British 
law to inquire into the same,—or to assume a foreign character, 
—or with intent to deceive any person as last mentioned,—that 
ship is forfeited to her Majesty ; : 
or is privy to the commission of the offence,—he is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

(3.) Ifany unqualified person,—except in case of transmitted 
interests, as mentioned in the following section acquires as 
owner, any interest, either legal or beneficial, in a ship using a 
british flag, and assuming the British character, —his interest 
is forfeited to her Majesty. 

(4.) Ifany person, on behalf of himself or any other person 
or body of persons, wilfully makes a false declaration touching 
the qualification of himself, or any such other person or body of 
persons, to own British ships or shares therein, the declarant is 
guilty of a misdeameanor ; and the ship or share, in respect of 
which this. declaration is made,—if the same has not been 
forfeited under the foregoing provision,—is, to the extent of the 
interest therein of the person making the declaration, forfeited 
to her Majesty,—unless it is shewn that he had no authority to 
make the same, of the parties on whose behalf the declaration 
was made. 

And, in order that the foregoing provisions as to forfeitures 
may be carried into effect, it is lawful for any commissioned 
officer on full pay in the military or naval service of her 
Majesty,—or any British officer of customs,—or any Pritish 
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consular officer,—to seize and detain any ship which has,— 
either wholly, or as to any share therein, become subject to 
forfeiture, as aforesaid,—and to bring her for adjudication before 
the High Court of Admiralty in England or Ireland, or any 
court having admiralty jurisdiction in her Majesty's dominions. 
Thereupon that court can make such order in the case as it 
may think fit,—and can award to the officer bringing in the 
same for adjudication such portion of the proceeds of the sale 
of any forfeited ship or share as it may think right (§ 103). 
Noofficer as aforesaid is responsible,—either civilly or criminally, 
—to any person whomsoever, in respect of the seizure or deten- 
tion of any ship that has been seized or detained by him in 
pursuance of the foregoing provisions, notwithstanding such 
ship is not brought in for adjudication,—or, if so brought in, is 
declared not to be lable to forfeiture,—if it is shewn to the 
satisfaction of the judge or court before whom any trial relating 
to such ship, or her seizure or detention, is held, that there 
were reasonable grounds for that seizure or detention. But, 
if no such grounds are shown, the judge or court can award 
payment of costs and damages to any party aggrieved, and make 
such order in the premises as it thinks just (§ 104). 

If any colours,—usually worn by her Majesty’s ships,—or any 
colours resembling those of her Majesty,—or any distinctive 
national colours,—except the red ensign usually worn by mer- 
chant’s ships,—or any pendant usually carried by her Majesty’s 
ships,—or any pendant in anywise resembling such pendant,— 
are or is hoisted on board any ship belonging to any subject of 
her Majesty, without warrant for so doing from her Majesty or 
the Admiralty,—the master of that ship or boat,—or the owner - 
thereof, if on board the same,—and every other person hoisting, 
or joining or assisting in hoisting the same,—incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £500. It is lawful for any 
officer on full pay in the military or naval service of her 
Majesty,—or any British officer of customs,—or any British 
consular officer,—to board any such boat or ship, and to take 
away any such jack, colours, or pendant, which are forfeited 
to her Majesty (§ 105). 

Whenever it is declared by the Merchant Shipping Act, that 
a ship belonging to any person or body corporate, qualified, 
according to “that act, to be owners of British ships, shall 
not be recognised as a British ship, that ship is not entitled to 
any benefits, privileges, advantages, or protection usually 
enjoyed by British ships, and is not entitled to use the British 
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flag, or assume the Sriizsh national character; but, so far as 
regards the payment of dues,—the liability to pains and 
penalties,—and the punishment of offences committed on board, 
or by any person belonging to her,—that ship is to be dealt 
with in the same manner, in all respects, as if she were a 
recognised British ship (§ 106). 

TRANSFERS AND TRANSMISSIONS.—(1.) Zransfers.—When a 
registered ship or any share therein is disposed of to persons 
qualified to be owners of Aritwsh ships,—the same must be 
transferred by bill of sale, which must contain the same descrip- 
tion of the ship as is contained in the surveyor’s certificate, or 
such other description as is sufficient to identify the ship to the 
satisfaction of the registrar; and this bill of sale must be in the 
form E in the schedule annexed to the act, or as near thereto 
as circumstances permit, and must be executed by the transferer 
in presence of, and be attested by, one witness (§ 55). 

No individual is entitled to be registered as transferee of a 
ship, or any share therein, until he has made a declaration in 
the form F in the schedule annexed to the act, stating his 
qualification to be registered as owner of a share in a British 
ship, and containing a denial similar to the denial before 
required (§ 38), to be contained in a declaration of ownership 
by an original owner. No body corporate is entitled to be 
registered as transferee of a ship, or any share therein, until the 
secretary, or other duly appointed public officer of that body, 
has made a declaration in the form G in the schedule annexed 
to the act, stating the name of the body corporate, such circum- 
stances of its constitution and business as prove it to be qualified 
to own a #Pritish ship, and containing a denial similar to the 
denial before required to be contained in a declaration of owner- 
ship made on behalf of a body corporate (§ 30). In the case of 
an individual, if he resides within five miles of the custom-house 
of the port of registry, this declaration must be made in the 
presence of the registrar; but if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace ; and in 
the case of a body corporate, the declaration must be made in 
the presence of the reyistrar of the port of registry (§ 56.) 

Every bill of sale for the transfer of any registered ship, or 
of any share therein, must be produced, when duly executed, to 
the registrar of the port at which the ship is registered, with 
the aforesaid declaration required to be made by the transferee. 
Thereupon the registrar enters in the register-book the name of 
the transferee as owner of the ship or share comprised in the 
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bill of sale, and indorses on the bill of sale the fact of that entry 
having been made, with the date and hour thereof. All bills 
of sale of any ship or shares in a ship are entered in the 
register-book in the order of their production to the registrar 

57). 

: Whenever any change takes place in the registered ownership 
of a ship, then, if that change occurs at a time when the ship is 
at her port of registry, the master must forthwith deliver the 
certificate of registry to the registrar, who indorses thereon a 
memorandum of the change; but, if the change occurs during 
the absence of the ship from her port of registry, then, upon her 
first return to that port, the master must deliver the certificate 
of registry to the registrar, and he indorses thereon a like 
memorandum of the change. Or, if she previously arrives at 
any port where there is a Sritish registrar, he, upon being 
advised by the registrar of her port of registry of the change 
having taken place, indorses a like memorandum thereof on the 
certificate of registry ; and, for that purpose, he can require the 
certificate to be delivered to him, so that the ship be not thereby 
detained. Any master who fails to deliver to the registrar the 
certificate of registry as above required, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (§ 45). 

(2.) Transmissions.—If the property in a ship, or in any 
share therein, becomes transmitted in consequence of the death, 
bankruptcy, or insolvency of any registered owner, or in conse- 
quence of the marriage of any female registered owner, or by 
any lawful means other than by transfer according to the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Shipping Act, these transmissions must. 
be authenticated by a declaration of the person to whom the ~ 
property has been transmitted, made in the form H in the 
schedule annexed to the act, and containing the several particu- 
lars required to be contained in the declaration of a transferee, 
or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and, in addition, a 
statement describing the manner in which, and the person to 
whom, the property has been transmitted. If the declarant 
resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the port 
of registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in the 
presence of the registrar ; but, if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 58). 

If this transmission has taken place by virtue of the bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency of any registered owner, the said declara- 
tion must be accompanied by such evidence as may, for the time 
being, be receivable in courts of justice as proof of- the title of 
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the person claiming under any bankruptcy or insolvency. If 
the transmission has taken place by virtue of the marriage of 
a female owner, the said declaration must be accompanied by a 
copy of the register of the marriage, or other legal evidence of 
the celebration thereof, and must declare the identity of the 
female owner; and, if the transmission has taken place by 
virtue of any testamentary instrument, or by intestacy, then, 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, the said declaration must be 
accompanied by the probate of the will, or the letters of adminis- 
tration, or an official extract therefrom ; and, in Scotland, or in 
any British possession, by the will, or any copy thereof, that 
may be evidence by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, 
or by letters of administration, or any copy thereof, or by such 
other document as may, by the laws of Scotland, or of such 
possession, be receivable by the courts of judicature thereof, as 
proof of the person entitled upon an intestacy (§ 59). 

Upon receipt of the declaration so accompanied as aforesaid, 
the registrar enters the name of the person or persons entitled 
under such transmission in the register-book as owner or owners 
of the ship or share therein, in respect of which the transmission 
has taken place ; and if more than one, these persons, however 
numerous, are considered as one person only, as regards the 
rule before mentioned, relating to the number of persons entitled 
to be registered as owners (§ 60). 

Whenever any property in a ship or share of any ship becomes 
vested,—by transmission on the death of any owner, or on the 
marriage of any female owner,—in any person not qualified to 
be the owner of British ships, if the ship is registered in Eng- 
land or Ireland, it is lawful for the Court of Chancery,—if in 
Scotland, for the Court of Session,—or if in any British posses- 
sion, for any court possessing the principal civil jurisdiction 
within such possession,—upon an application made by or on 
behalf of the unqualified person, to order a sale to be made of 
the property so transmitted, and to. direct the proceeds of the 
sale, after deducting the expense thereof, to be paid to the person 
entitled under such transmission, or otherwise as the court may 
direct. It is in the discretion of the court to make or refuse 
any such order for sale, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions, and to require any evidence in support of the appli- 
cation it may think fit, and generally to act in the premises in 
such manner as the justice of the case requires (§ 62). 

Every order for a sale made by a court, as aforesaid, must 
contain a declaration vesting the right to transfer the ship or 
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share so to be sold in some person or persons named by the 
court, and thereupon the nominee or nominees are entitled to 
transfer such ship or share, in the same manner, and to the same 
extent, as if he or they were the registered owner or owners of 
the same. Every registrar must obey the requisition of such 
nominee or nominees in respect of any transfer, to the same 
extent as he would be compellable to obey the requisition of any 
registered owner or owners of such ship or share (§ 63). 

Every application for sale must be made within four weeks 
after the occurrence of the event on which the transmission has 
taken place, or within such further time as the court may 
allow ;—this further time not to exceed, in any case, one year 
from the date of that occurrence. And inthe event of no such 
application being made within the foresaid period, or of the 
court refusing to accede thereto, the ship or share so transmitted 
is forfeited in the same manner as before mentioned, with 
respect to interests acquired by unqualified owners in ships 
using a British flag and assuming the british character (§ 64). 

It is lawful, in England and Ireland, for the Court of 
Chancery,—in Scotland, for the Court of Session,—and in any 
British possession, for the court possessing the principal juris- 
diction within such possession, without prejudice to any other 
power the court may possess,—upon the summary application 
of any interested person, made either by petition or otherwise, 
and either ea parte or upon service of notice on any other person, 
as the court may direct, to issue an order prohibiting, for a time 
to be named in that order, any dealing with such ship or share. 
It is in the power of the court to make or refuse any such 
order, and to annex thereto any terms or conditions it may 
think fit, and to discharge such order when granted, with or 
without costs, and generally to act in the premises in such 
manner as the justice of the case requires. Every registrar, 
without being made a party to the proceeding, upon being served 
with such order, or a copy thereof, must obey the same (§ 65). 

MortGaces.—A registered ship, or share therein, may be 
made a security for a loan or other valuable consideration ; and 
the instrument creating this security, termed in the Merchant 
Shipping Act a mortgage, must be in the form I in the schedule 
annexed to that act, or as near thereto as circumstances permit. 
On the production of an instrument of mortgage, the registrar 
of the port at which the ship is registered must record the same 
in the register-book (§ 66). Every such mortgage is recorded 
by the register in the order of time in which the same is 
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produced to him for that purpose ; and, by memorandum under 
his hand, the registrar notifies on the instrument of mortgage 
that the same has been recorded by him, stating the date and 
hour of such record (§ 67). If there is more than one mortgage 
registered of the same ship or share therein, the mortgagees are 
entitled, notwithstanding any express, implied, or constructive 
notice in priority, one over the other, according to the date at 
which such instrument is recorded, and not according to the 
date of each instrument itself (§ 69). 

A mortgagee is not, by reason cf his mortgage, deemed to be 
the owner of a ship or any share therein, nor is the mortgagor 
deemed to have ceased to be owner of the mortgaged ship or 
share, except in so far as may be necessary for making such ship 
or share available as a security for the mortgage (§ 70). Every 
registered mortgagee has power absolutely to dispose of the 
ship or share in respect of which he is registered, and to give 
effectual receipts for the purchase money. But if there are 
more persons than one registered as mortgagees of the same 
ship or share, no subsequent morlgagee can, without the con- 
currence of every prior mortgagee, sell such ship or share, except 
under the order of some court capable of taking cognisance of 
such matters (§ 71). 

No registered mortgage of any ship, or share therein, is 
affected by any act of bankruptcy,* committed by the mortgagor, 
after the date of the record of that mortgage, notwithstanding 
the mortgagor may, at the time of his becoming bankrupt, have 
in his possession and disposition, and be reputed owner of such 
ship, or share thereof; and such mortgage is preferred to any 
right, claim, or interest in that ship, or any share thereof, which 
may belong to the assignees f of the bankrupt (§ 72). 

Whenever any registered mortgage has been discharged, on 
production of the mortgage deed, with a receipt for the mortgage 
money indorsed thereon, duly signed and attested, the registrar 
makes an entry in the register-book, to the effect that the. 
mortgage has been discharged; and, upon this entry being 
made, the estate, if any, which passed to the mortgagee, vests 
in the same person or persons, in whom, having regard to 
intervening acts and circumstances, if any, the same road have 
vested if no such mortgage had ever been made (§ 68). 


* Certain acts done, or permitted to be done, by or against a trader, which render him 
a bankrupt in the eye of the law, and which acts are enumerated in the English Bankrupt 
statute, 12 and 13 Vic., 106, § 67-§ 86. 


t Parties chosen by the creditors in whom the bankrupt’s estate is vested. 
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A registered mortgage of a ship, or share in a ship, can be 
transferred to any person, and the instrument creating the 
transfer must be in the form K in the schedule annexed to the 
act; and on the production of this instrument, the registrar 
enters in the register-book, the name of the transferee or mort- 
gageo of the ship, or shares therein mentioned, and, by 
memorandum under his hand, he records on the instrument of 
transfer, that the same has been recorded by him, stating the 
date and hour of such record (§ 73). 

If the interest of a mortgage in any ship, or in any share 
therein, becomes transmitted in consequence of death, bankruptcy, 
or insolvency, or in consequence of the marriage of any female 
_ mortgagee, or by any lawful means, other than by a transfer 
according to the provisions of the Merchant Shippmg Act,— 
this transmission must be authenticated by a declaration of the 
party to whom the interest has been transmitted, made in the 
form L in the schedule annexed to the act, and containing a 
statement describing the manner in which, and the party to 
whom, the -property has been transmitted. If the declarant 
resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the port 
of registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in the 
presence of the registrar, but, if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace, and 
must be accompanied by such evidence as is before required to 
authenticate a corresponding transmission of property from one 

registered owner to another (§ 74). 

“Upon the receipt of this declaration, and the production of 
such evidence as aforesaid, the registrar enters the name of the 
person or persons entitled under that transmission, in the 
register-book, as mortgagee or mortgagees of the ship, or share, 
in respect of which such transmission has taken place (§ 75). 

CERTIFICATES OF MoRrTGAGE AND SALE.—If any registered 
owner is desirous of disposing, by way of mortgage or sale, of 
the ship, or share, in respect of which he is registered, at any 
place out of the country or possession in whieh her port of registry 
is situate, he can apply to the registrar, who, thereupon, enables 
him to do so, by granting the certificates as aftermentioned, 
called respectively “‘ Certificates of Mortgage,” or “ Certificates 


of Sale,” according as they purport to give a power to mortgage, — 


or a power to sell (§ 76). 

Previously to any certificate of mortgage or sale being granted, 
applicant must state to the registrar, to be by him entered in 
the register-book, the following particulars :— 
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- (1.) The names of the persons by whom the power mentioned 
in the certificate is to be exercised, and, in the case of a 
mortgage, the maxwmwm amount of charge to be created, if it is 
intended to fix any such maximum ; and, in the case of a sale, 
the maximum price at which a sale is to be made, if it is 
intended to fix any such maximum: 

(2.) The specific place or places where this power is to be 
exercised, or, if no place be specified, then, that it may be 
exercised anywhere, subject to the provisions aftermentioned : 

(3.) The limit of time within which this power may be 
exercised (§ 77). 

No certificate of mortgage or sale can be granted, so as to 
authorise any mortgage or sale to be made, at any place within 
the United Kingdom, if the ship’s port of registry is in the 
United Kingdom, or at any place within the same British 
possession, if the port of registry is within a British possession, 
or by any person not named in the certificate (§ 78). 

Certificates of mortgage and sale are respectively in the forms 
M and N in the schedule annexed to the act, and contain a 
statement of the foregoing particulars directed to be entered in 
the register-book, and, in addition thereto, an enumeration of 
any registered mortgages or certificates of mortgage or sale 
affecting the ships, or shares, in respect of which these certificates 
are given (§ 79). 

The following rules must be ppseryed as to certificates of 
mortgage :— 

(1.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the 
directions contained in the certificate : 

(2.) A record of every mortgage made thereunder must be 
indorsed thereon by the registrar, or British consular officer : 

(3.) No mortgage, bond fide made thereunder, can be im- 
peached by reason of the party by whom the power was given, 
dying before the making of the mortgage : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the 
place or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding 
twelve months) within which the power is to be exercised, no 
mortgage bond fide made to a mortgagee without notice, can be 
impeached by reason of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the 
person by whom the power was given : 

(5.) Every mortgage so registered as aforesaid on the certifi- 
cate, has priority over all mortgages of the same ship, or share, 
ereated subsequently to the date of the entry of the certificate 
in the register-book ; and if there are more mortgages than one 
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so indorsed, the respective mortgagees claiming thereunder, 
notwithstanding any express, implied, or constructive notice, 
are entitled one before the other, according to the date at which 
a record of each instrument is indorsed on the certificate, and 
not according to the date of the instrument creating the 
mortgage : 

(6.) Subject to the foregoing rules, every mortgagee whose 
mortgage is registered on the certificate, has the same rights and 
powers, and is subject to the same liabilities, as he would have 
had, and been subject to, if his mortgage had been registered 
in the register-book instead of on the certificate : 

(7.) The discharge of any mortgage so registered on the 
certificate, can be indorsed thereon by any registrar or British 
consular officer, upon the production of such evidence as is 
required by the act to be produced to the registrar on the entry 
of a discharge of a mortgage in the register-book: and, upon 
such indorsement being made, the estate, if any, which passed 
to the mortgagee, vests in the same person or persons in whom 
the same would,—having regard to intervening acts and circum- 
stances, (if any),—have vested if no such mortgage had 
been made : 

(8.) Upon the delivery of any certificate of mortgage to the 
registrar by whom it was granted,—he, after recording in the 
register-book, in such manner as to preserve its priority,—any 
unsatisfied mortgage registered thereon, cancels such certificate, 
and enters the fact of the cancellation in the register-book ; and 
every certificate so cancelled is void to all intents (§ 80). 

The following rules must be observed as to certificates of 
sale :— 


(1.) No such certificate can be granted except for the sale of 
an entire ship : 

(2.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the 
directions contained in the certificate : 

(3.) No sale bond fide made to a purchaser for a valuable 
consideration, can be impeached by reason of the person by 
whom the power was given, dying before the making of such 
sale : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the 
place or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding 
twelve months) within which the power is to be exercised,—no 
sale bond fide made to a purchaser for a valuable consideration 
without notice, can be impeached by reason of the bankruptcy 
or insolvency of the person‘ by whom the power was given : 
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(5.) Any transfer made to a person qualified to be the owner 
of British ships, must be by bill of sale in the form before 
mentioned, or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

(6.) If the ship is sold to a party qualified to hold British 
ships, the ship must be registered anew ; but notice of all mort- 
gages enumerated on the certificate of sale must be entered in 
the register-book : 

(7.) Previously to such registry anew, there must be produced 
to the registrar required to make the same the bill of sale by 
which the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and the 
certificate of registry of the ship: 

(8.) The last-mentioned registrar retains the certificates of 
sale and registry,—and, after having indorsed on both these 
instruments an entry of the fact of a sale having taken place, 
he forwards the certificates to the registrar of the port appearing 
on them to be the former port of registry of the ship,—and, 
thereupon, this last-mentioned registrar makes a memorandum 
of the sale in his register-book, and the registry of the ship in 
that book is considered as closed,—except, as far as relates to 
any unsatisfied mortgages, or existing certificates of mortgage 
entered therein : 

(9.) On this registry anew, the description of the ship contained 
in her original certificate of registry can be transferred to the 
new register-book, without her being re-surveyed, and the decla- 
ration to be made by the purchaser is the same as would require 
to be made by any ordinary transferee : 

(10.) If the ship is sold to a party not qualified to be the 
owner of a British ship, the bill of sale by which the ship is 
transferred, the certificate of sale, and the certificate of registry, 
must be produced to some registrar or consular officer, who 
retains the certificates of sale and registry,—and, having indorsed 
thereon the fact of the ship having been sold to persons not 
qualified to be owners of British ships, he forwards these certifi- 
cates to the registrar of the port appearing on the certificate of 
registry to.be the port of registry of that ship ; and, thereupon, 
this last-mentioned registrar makes a memorandum of the sale 
in his register-book, and the registry of the ship in that book is 
considered as closed,—except so far as relates to any unsatisfied 
mortgages or existing certificates of mortgage entered therein : 

(11.) If, upon a sale being made to an unqualified person, 
any default is nade in the production of these certificates as 
mentioned in the last rule, that unqualified person is considered, 
by British law, as having acquired no title to nor interest in 
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the ship; and, further, the party upon whose application the 
certificate was granted, and the persons exercising the Power 
each incurs a penalty not exceeding £100: 

(12.) If no sale is made in conformity with the certificate of 
sale, that certificate must be delivered to the registrar, by whom 
the same was granted,—and, thereupon, that registrar cancels 
it, and enters the fact of this cancellation in the register-book ; 
and every certificate so cancelled, is void to all intents (§ 581). 

Upon proof, at any time, to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Customs, that any certificate of mortgage or sale 
is lost, or so obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers 
thereby given have never been exercised, or, if they have been 
exercised,—then, upon proof of the several matters and things 
that have been done thereunder, it is lawful for the registrar, 
with the sanction of the commissioners, as circumstances may 
require, either to issue a new certificate, or to direct such entries 
to be made in the register-book, or such other matter or thing 
to be done, as might have been made or done, if no such loss or 
obliteration had taken place (§ 82.) 

The registered owner for the time being, of any ship or share 
therein, in respect of which a certificate of mortgage or sale has 
been granted, specifying the place or places where the power 
thereby given is to be exercised,—can, by an instrument under 
his hand, in the form O in the schedule annexed to the act, or 
as near thereto as circumstances permit, authorise the registrar, 
by whom that certificate was granted, to give notice to the 
registrar or consular officer, registrars or consular officers, at 
such place or places, that this certificate is revoked, and notice 
must be given accordingly. All registrars or consular officers 
receiving such notice, must record the same, and exhibit the 
same to all persons who may apply to them for the purpose of 
effecting or obtaining a mortgage or transfer under the said 
certificate of mortgage or sale ; and, after such notice has been 
so recorded, the said certificate, so far as concerns any mortgage 
or sale to be made at that place, is deemed to be revoked, and 
of no effect ; and every registrar or consular officer recording 
any such notice, must thereupon state to the registrar, by whom 
the certificate was granted, whether any previous exercise of the 
power to which he certificate refers, has taken place (§ 83). 

RecistRy ANEW AND TRANSFER OF Recistry.—(1.) Registry 
anew.—When any registered ship is so altered as not to corre- 
spond with the particulars relating to her tonnage or description 
contained in her register-book, then, if this alienaineme is made 
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at a port where there is a registrar, the registrar of that port ; 
but, if made elsewhere, the registrar of the first port having a 
registrar at which the ship arrives after her alteration, must on 
application made to him, and on the receipt of a certificate from 
the proper surveyor specifying the nature of the alteration, 
either retain the old certificate of registry and grant a new 
certificate of registry, containing a description of the ship as 
altered, or indorse on the existing certificate a memorandum of 
such alteration, and subscribe his name to this indorsement. If 
the registrar to whom this application is made, is the registrar 
of the ship’s port of registry, he himself enters in his register- 
bock the particulars of the alteration so made, and the fact of 
such new certificate being granted or indorsement having been 
made on the existing certificate; but, if he is not this last- 
mentioned registrar, he forthwith reports these particulars and 
facts as aforesaid, accompanied by the old certificate of registry, 
in cases where a new one has been granted, to the registrar of 
the ship’s port of registry, who retains this old certificate (if 
any), and enters such particulars and facts in his register-book 
accordingly (§ 24). 

When the registrar to whom application is made in respect 
of any such alteration as aforesaid is the registrar of the port of 
registry, he can, if he thinks fit, instead of registering the 
alteration, require the ship to be registered anew, in manner 
before directed on the first registry of a ship; but, if he is not 
the registrar as now mentioned, he can, nevertheless, require 
such ship to be registered anew. But, in this last-mentioned 
ease, he grants a provisional certificate, or makes a provisional 
indorsement of the alteration, in manner before directed in cases 
where no registry anew is required, taking care to add to that 
certificate or indorsement a statement that the same is made 
provisionally, and to insert in his report to the registrar of the 
ship’s port of registry, a like statement (§ 85). Within ten days 
after the subsequent arrival of the ship at her port of discharge 
in the United Kingdom, if registered in the United Kingdom, 
or, if registered elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the 
British possession within which her port of registry is situate, 
—every such provisional certificate or certificate provisionally 
indorsed must be delivered up to the registrar thereof, who 
thereupon causes the ship to be registered anew, in the same 
manner in all respects as is required on the first registry of any 
ship (§ 86). 

On failure of this registry anew of any ship, or registry of 
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alteration of any ship so altered as aforesaid, that ship is deemed 
not duly registered, and is to be no longer recognised as a 
British ship (§ 87). 

If, upon any change of ownership in a ship, the owner or 
owners desire to have that ship registered anew, though this 
registry anew is not required by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
itis lawful for the registrar of the port at which she is already 
registered, on the delivery up to him of the existing certificate 
of registry, and on the other requisites to registry, or such of 
them as the registrar thinks material, being duly complied with, — 
to make such registry anew, and grant a certificate thereof 

88). 

: (2 Transfer of Registry.—The registry of any ship can be_ 
transferred from one port to another, upon the application of all 
parties appearing on the register to be interested in that ship, 
whether as owners or mortgagees, this application being expressed 
by a declaration in writing made and subscribed,—if the party 
so required to make and subscribe the same resides at or within 
five roiles of the custom-house of the port from which she is to 
be tranferred, in the presence of the registrar of that port,— 
but if beyond that distance, in the presence of any registrar or 
of any justice of the pee aoe this application being so 
made, and upon the delivery to him of the certificate of registry, 
the registrar of the port at which the ship is already registered, 
transmits to the registrar of the port at which the ship is 
intended to be registered, notice of such application having been 
made to him, together with a true copy of all particulars relating 
to that ship, and the names of all the parties appearing by his 
nook to be interested as owners or mortgagees in theship. Upon 
the receipt of this notice, the last-mentioned registrar enters in 
his book of registry all these particulars and names, and grants 
a fresh certificate of registry, and thenceforth that ship is con- 
sidered as registered at and belonging to the last-mentioned 
port, and the name of this last-mentioned port must be substi- 
tuted on the stern of the ship in lieu of the name of the port 
previously appearing thereon (§ 90). 

The transfer of the registry of a ship, as now mentioned, does 
not in any way affect the rights of the several parties interested 
in that ship, either as owners or mortgagees ; but these rights 
are maintained and continued in all respects in the same manner 
as if no such transfer had been effected (§ 91). 

Reeistry Miscertanrous.— Whenever, in any case in 
which, under the second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, a 
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person is required to make a declaration on behalf of himself or 
of any body coporate, or any evidence is required to be produced . 
to the registrar,—it is shewn to the satisfaction of the registrar, 
that, from any reasonable cause, such person is unable to make 
the declaration, or that such evidence cannot be produced,—it 
is lawful for the registrar, with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, and upon the production of such other 
evidence, and subject to such terms as they may think fit, to 
dispense with any such declaration or evidence (§ 97). 

Whenever it appears to the Commissioners of Customs, or 
to the governor, or other person, administering the government 
of any British possession, that, by reason of special circumstances, 
it may be desirable that permission should be granted to a British 
ship to pass, without being previously registered, from one port 
or place in her Majesty’s dominions to another port or place 

within the same, it is lawful for the commissioners or governor, 
_ or other person, to grant a pass accordingly ; and for the time, 
and within the limits therein mentioned, this pass has the same 
effect as a certificate of registry (§ 98). 

If, by reason of infancy, lunacy, or other inability, any person 
interested in any ship, or share therein, is incapable of making 
any declaration, or doing anything required or permitted by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, to be made or done by such incapable 
person in registry, then the guardian or committee, if any, of 
the incapable person, or, if there be none, any person appointed 
by any court or judge possessing jurisdiction in respect of the 
property of incapable persons, upon the petition of any person 
on behalf of such incapable person, or of any other person 
interested in making such declaration, or doing such thing, can 
make such declaration, or a declaration as nearly corresponding 
thereto as circumstances will permit, and can do such thing in 
‘the name and on behalf of the incapable person. -All acts done 
by such substitute are declared, by the act, to be as effectual as 
if done by the person for whom he is substituted (§ 99.) 

Whenever any person is beneficially interested, otherwise 
than by way of mortgage, in any ship, or share therein, 
registered in the name of some other person as owner, the person 
so interested, as well as the registered owner, is subject to all 
pecuniary penalties imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act, or 
by any other act, on owners of ships, or shares therein ; but, 
nevertheless, proceedings can be taken for the enforcement of 
these pecuniary penalties, against both or either of the parties 
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before mentioned, with or without joining the other of them 
(§ 100). 

Every register of, or declaration made in pursuance of the 
second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, in respect of any 
British ship, can be proved in any court of justice, or before 
any person having, by law, or by consent of parties, authority 
to receive evidence, either by the production of the original, or 
by an examined copy thereof, or by a copy thereof purporting 
to be certified under the hand of the registrar, or other person 
having the charge of the original, which certified copies he is 
required to furnish to any person applying for the same at a 
reasonable time, upon payment of one shilling for each copy se 
certified (§ 107). 

Every such register, or copy of a register, and also every 
certificate of registry of any British ship, purporting to be signed 
by the registrar, or other proper officer, is to be received in 
evidence in any court of justice, or before any person having, 
by law or by consent of parties, authority to receive evidence, 
as prima facie (at first sight) proof of all the matters contained 
and recited in that register, when the register or copy is 
produced, and all matters contained in, or indorsed on, such 
certificate of registry, and purporting to be authenticated by the 
signature of a registrar, when the certificate is produced (§ 107). 

Any person who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be 


forged, fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or — 


procures to be fraudulently altered, any register-book, certificate 
of surveyor, certificate of registry, declaration of ownership, 
bill of sale, instrument of mortgage, certificate of mortgage or 
sale, or any entry or indorsement required by the second part 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, to be made in, or on, any of the 
before-mentioned documents, he, for every such offence, is 
deemed to be guilty of felony (§ 101). 

The several forms required, or authorised to be used by the 
second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, and contained in the 
schedule annexed to the act, are supplied by the Commissioners 
of Customs to all the registrars within her Majesty’s dominions, 
for distribution to the several persons requiring to use the same, 
either free of charge, or at such moderate prices, as they may 
from time to time direct, and, with consent of the Board of 
Trade, the commissioners can, from time to time, make such 
alterations in these forms, as may be deemed requisite ; but, 
before issuing any altered form, such public notice thereof is to 
be given, as may be necessary in order to prevent inconvenience, 
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And, for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions in 
the second part of the act, the commissioners can also, with 
consent foresaid, give such instructions as to the manner of 
making entries in the register-book, as to the execution and 
attestation of powers of attorney, as to any evidence to be 
required for identifying any person, and, generally, as to any 
act or thing to be done in pursuance of the second part of the 
act, as they may think fit (§ 96). 

Boats FoR SEAGOING Suips.—Excepting ships used solely as 
steam-tugs, and ships engaged in the whale-fishery, no decked 
ship must proceed to sea from any place in the United King- 
dom, unless she is provided, according to her tonnage, with 
boats duly supplied with all requisites for use, and not being 
fewer in number, nor less in their cubic contents, than the 
boats, the number and cubic contents of which are specified in 
the table in schedule 8, annexed to the Merchant Shipping 
Act;* and no ship carrying more than ten passengers must 
proceed to sea from any place in the United Kingdom, unless, 
in addition to the boats required as aforesaid, she is also provided 
with a life-boat, furnished with all requisites for use, or, unless 
one of her boats as before required is rendered buoyant after 
the manner of a life-boat ; and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers, must proceed to sea, unless she is also provided with 
two life-buoys ; and this life-boat and these life-buoys must be 
kept so as to be at all times fit and ready for use. But these 
enactments with respect to boats and life-buoys do not apply to 
any case in which a certificate has been duly obtained in terms 
of § 10 of the Passengers’ Act, 1852 (§ 292). 

If any ship as before required to be provided with boats and 
life-buoys, proceeds to sea without being so provided, or, if any 
of these boats or life-buoys are lost or rendered unfit for service, 
in the course of the voyage, through the wilful fault or neg- 
ligence of the owner or master,—or, if, in case any of these 
boats or life-buoys being accidentally lost or injured in the 
course of the voyage, the master wilfully neglects to replace or 
repair the same on the first opportunity,—or, if these boats and 
life-buoys are not kept so as to be, at all times, ready and fit for 
use, then, if the owner appears to be in fault, he incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100; and, if the master appears to be 
in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 293). 

No officer of customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship so required to be provided with boats or with life-buoys, 

* See Appendix, Note J. 
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unless that ship is duly so provided; and if any such ship 
attempts to go to sea without this clearance or transire, any 
customs officer can detain her until she is so provided (§ 293). 

Liguts AND Foc-SicgNALs, AND Rutes FoR MEETING AND 
Passine.—The following rules must be observed with regard to 
lights and fog-signals :— 

(1.) From time to time, the Admiralty make regulations 
requiring the exhibition of such lights, by such classes of ships, 
whether steam or sailing, within such places, and under such 
circumstances, as they think fit,—and can, from time to time, 
revoke, alter, or vary the same : 

(2.) If the Admiralty think fit, they can make regulations 
requiring the use of such fog-signals by such classes of ships, 
whether steam or sailing, within such places, and under such 


circumstances, as they think fit,—and can, from time to time, . 


revoke, alter, or vary the same: 

(3.) All regulations made in pursuance of this section, are 
published in the London Gazette, and come into operation on a 
day to be named in the Gazette in which they are published ; 
and the Admiralty cause all the regulations to be printed, and 
furnish a copy thereof to any owner or master who apply for the 
same : 

(4.) All owners and masters are bound to take notice of the 
same,—and, so long as these regulations continue in force, 
must exhibit such lights, and use such fog-signals, at such 
times, within such places, in such manner, and under such 
circumstances, as are enjoined by these regulations,—and must 
not exhibit any other lights, or use any other fog-signals. In 
case of default, the master or the owner, if he was in fault, 
incurs, for each occasion upon which these regulations are 
infringed, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 295).* 

Whenever any. ship,—whether steam or sailing, proceeding in 
one direction, meets another ship,—whether steam or sailing, 
proceeding in another direction,—so that, if both ships were to 
continue their respective courses, they would pass so near as to 
involve any risk of a collision, the helms of both ships must be 
put to port, so as to pass on the port side of each other; and this 
rule must be obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all sailing ships, 
whether on the port or starboard tack, and whether closehauled 
or not, unless the circumstances of the case are such as to render 
a departure from the rule necessary, in order to avoid immediate 
danger,—and provided that due regard be had to the dangers 

* See Appendix, Note K,. 
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of navigation ; and, as regards sailing ships on the starboard 
tack closehauled, to the keeping such ships under command ° 
(§ 296). Every steam-ship, when navigating any narrow chan- 
nel, must, whenever it is safe and practicable, keep to that side 
of the fairway or mid-channel which les on the starboard side 
of that steam-ship (§ 297). 

If, in any case of collision, it appears that this collision was 
occasioned by the non-observance of any rule for the exhibition 
of lights, or the use of fog-signals, issued in pursuance of the 
powers before mentioned, or of the foregoing rule as to the 
passing of steam and sailing ships, or of the foregoing rule as to 
a steam-ship keeping to that side of a narrow channel which lies 
on the starboard side,—the owner of the ship by which the rule 
has been infringed, is not entitled to recover any recompense 
whatever for any damage sustained by his ship in that collision, 
unless it is shewn that the circumstances of the case made a 
departure from the rule necessary (§ 298). 

In case any damage to person or property arises from the non- 
observance of any of the foregoing rules, this damage is deemed 
to have been occasioned by the default of the person in charge 
of the deck of the damage-doing ship at the time, unless it is 
shewn that the circumstances of the case rendered a departure 
from the rule necessary (§ 299). 

BUILD AND EquiPMENT oF SteAM-Suips.—The following rules 
must be observed with respect to the build of tron steam- 
ships :— 

(1.) Every ship built of iron, of 100 tons or upwards, the 
building of which commenced after 28th August, 1846,—and 
every steam-ship, built of iron, of less burden than 100 tons, 
the building of which commenced after 7th August, 1851, 
(except ships used solely as steam-tugs)—must be divided by 
substantial transverse (across) water-tight partitions, so that the 
forepart of the ship must be separated from the engine-room by 
one of these partitions, and so that the afterpart must be 
separated from the engine-room by another of these partitions : 

(2.) Every steam-ship built of iron, the building of which 
commenced after the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(10th August, 1854), must be divided by such partitions as 
aforesaid, into not less than three equal parts, or as nearly so 
as circumstances permit : 

(3.) In these last-mentioned ships, each partition as aforesaid 
must be of equal strength with the side-plates of the ship with 
which it is in contact : 
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(4.) Every screw steam-ship built of iron, the building of 


which commenced after the passing of the act, must, in addition. 


to the above partition, be fitted with a small water-tight com- 
partment, enclosing the after extremity of the shaft. 


No officer of customs or other person can grant a clearance 


or transire, for*any iron steam-ship, required to be divided or 
fitted as aforesaid, unless the same is so divided and fitted ; and, 
if any iron steam-ship attempts to go to sea without this 
clearance or transire, any customs’ officer can detain her until 
she is so divided and fitted. If any steam-ship, before required 
to be so divided and fitted, plies or goes to sea without being so 
divided or fitted, the owner incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 300). 

Every steam-ship must be provided as follows :— 

(1.) Every steam-ship, of which a survey is required by the 
act, (see chap. il, Passenger Steamers), must be prepared with a 
safety-valve upon each boiler, so constructed as to be out of the 
control of the engineer when the steam is up ; and, if this valve 


is in addition to the ordinary valve, it must be so constructed — 


as to have an area not less, and a pressure not greater, than the 
area of, and pressure on, that valve : 

(2.) Every seagoing steam-ship employed to carry passengers, 
must have her compasses properly adjusted from time to time ; 
this adjustment, in the case of ships surveyed as before men- 
tioned, being made to the satisfaction of the shipwright sur- 
veyor, and according to the regulations issued by the Board of 
‘Trade : : 

(3.) Every seagoing steam-ship (unless used solely as a steam- 
tug) must be provided with a hose adapted for the purpose of 
extinguishing fire in any part of the ship, and capable of being 
connected with the engines : 

(4.) Every seagoing steam-ship employed to carry passengers, 
must be provided with the following means of making signals 
of distress, viz.:—twelve blue-lights or twelve port-fires, and 
one cannon with ammunition for twelve charges; or, in the 
discretion of the master or owner, with such other means of 
making signals (if any) as have been previously approved of by 
the Board of Trade : 

(5.) Every home-trade steam-ship employed to carry passen- 
gers by sea, must be provided with such shelter for the protection 
of deck passengers (if any) as the Board of Trade—having regard 
to the nature of the passage, the number of deck passengers to 


be carried, the season of the year, the safety of the ship, and - 


a a 
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the circumstances of the case—may require. And, if any such 
home-trade steam-ship so employed to carry passengers by sea, 
plies, or goes to sea from any port in the United Kingdom, 
without being so provided as before required, then, for each 
default in any of the above requisites, the owner (if he is in 
fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding £100, and the master 
(if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 301.) 

If any person places an undue weight on the safety-valve of 
any steam-ship, or, in the case of surveyed steam-ships, increases 
such weight beyond the limits fixed by the engineer-surveyor, 
he, in addition to any other liabilities he may incur by so doing, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 302.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Examinations and certificates for masters and mates.—(1.) Certificates of competency. 
(2.) Certificates of service.—Pilotage certificates—Oflicial logs—Customs duties— 
(1.) The coasting trade—2. Exportation—3. Importation—4, Boarding of ships by 
customs ofiicers—5. Trade with British possessions abroad—6. Carriage of passen- 
gers by sea. ‘ 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES.—(1.) Certificates of Com- 
petency.—Hxaminations are instituted for persons who intend 
becoming masters or mates of foreign-going ships, «e¢., ships 
employed in trading or going between some place or places in 
the United Kingdom, and some place or places beyond the 
limits of the United Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Sark, Alderney, and Man, and the continent of Hurope, between 
the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive ; or of home-trade passenger 
ships, z.e., every home-trade ship employed in carrying passen- 
gers, or who wish to procure certificates of competency as now 
to be mentioned. Subject as after mentioned, the local marine 
boards provide for the examinations at their respective ports, 
and can appoint, and from time to time remove, examiners to 
conduct these examinations, and can regulate the same. Any 
members of the local marine board where the examination is 
held, may be present and assist at any such examination (17 
and 18 Vict., cap. 104, § 131). 

The Board of Trade can, from time to time, lay down rules 
as to the conduct of these examinations, and as to the qualifica- 
tions of the applicants, and these rules must be strictly adhered 
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to. No examiner can be appointed unless he possesses a certi- 
ficate of qualification, from time to time granted or renewed by: 
the Board of Trade; and the sanction of that board is necessary, 
so far as regards the number of examiners to be appointed, and 
the amount of their remuneration. The Board of Trade can, 
at any time, depute any of its officers to be present and assist 
at any examination; and if it appears to the board, that the 
examinations for any two or more ports can be conducted 
without inconvenience by the same examiners, it can require 
the local marine board of such ports to act together as one 
board, in providing for, and regulating examinations and 
appointing and removing examiners for these ports ($ 132.) 

Subject to the proviso now to be mentioned, the Board of 
Trade delivers to every applicant, who is reported to have passed 
the examination satisfactorily, and to have given satisfactory 
evidence of his sobriety, experience, ability, and general good _ 
conduct on board ship, a certificate called a ‘‘ Certificate of 
Competency,” to the effect, that he is competent to act as 
master, or as first, second, or only mate, of a foreign-going ship, 
or as master or mate of a home-trade passenger ship, as the case 
may be. But, in every case in which the Board of Trade has 
reason to believe that this report has been unduly made, the 
board can remit the case either to the same or to other examiners, 
and can require a re-examination of the applicant, or a further 
inquiry into his testimonials and character, before granting him 
a certificate (§ 134). 

All applicants for examination must pay to such persons as 
the Board of Trade appoints for that purpose, such fees—not 
exceeding the sums in table R in the schedule annexed to the 
act—as the board directs ($ 133). 

(2.) Certificates of Service.—Certificates of service, differing 
in form from certificates of competency, are granted as fol- 
lows :— 

]. Every person who, before lst January, 1851, served as 
master in the british merchant service, or who has attained, or 
attains the rank of leutenant, master, passed-mate, or second- 
master, or any higher rank in the service of her Majesty, or of 
the East India Company, is entitled to a certificate of service 
as master for foreign-going ships : 

2. Every person who, before Ist January, 1851, served as 
mate in the British merchant service, is entitled to a certificate 
of service as mate for foreign-going ships : 

3.. Every person who, before Ist January, 1854, has served 
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as master of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certi- 
ficate of service for home-trade ships : 

4, Every person who, before Ist January, 1854, has served 
as mate of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate 
of service as mate for home-trade passenger ships: and each of 
these certificates of service contains particulars of the name, 
place and time of birth, and of the length and nature of the 
previous service of the person to whom the same is delivered ; 
and the Board of Trade delivers these certificates of service to 
the various persons so respectively entitled thereto, upon their 
proving themselves to have attained such rank, or to have 
served as aforesaid, and upon their giving a full and satisfactory 
account of the aforesaid particulars (§ 135). 

No foreign-going ship, or home-trade passenger ship, must go 
to sea from any port in the United Kingdom, unless the master 
thereof, and, in the case of a foreign-going ship, the first and 
second-mate, or only mate (as the case may be), and, in the case / 
of a home-trade passenger ship, the first or only mate (as the 
case may be), have obtained and possess valid certificates, either 
of competency or service, appropriate to their several stations 
in that ship, or of a higher grade; and no such ship, if of 100 
‘tons burthen or upwards, must go to sea as aforesaid, unless at 
least one officer, besides the master, has obtained and possesses 
a valid certificate appropriate to the grade of only mate therein, 
or to a higher grade. Every person who, having been engaged 
to serve as master, or as first or second or only mate, of a 
foreign-going ship, or as master, or first or only mate, of a home- 
trade passenger ship, goes to sea as aforesaid, as such master or 
mate, without being at the time entitled to, and possessed of 
such certificate as before required, or who employs any person. 
or master, &c., without ascertaining that he is at the time 
entitled to, and possessed of such certificate,—he incurs for each 
such offence a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 136). 

Every certificate of competency for a foreign-going ship is 
deemed to be of a higher grade than the corresponding certifi- 
cate for a home-trade passenger ship, and entitles the lawful 
holder thereof to go to sea in the corresponding grade in the 
last-mentioned ship; but no certificate for a home-trade passenger 
ship, entitles the holder to go to sea as master or mate of a 
foreign-going ship (§ 137). 

All certificates, whether of competency or service, are made 
in duplicate ; and one part is delivered to the person entitled to 
the certificate; and the other is kept and recorded by the 
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Registrar-General of Seamen, or by such other person as the 
Board of Trade appoints for that purpose. The board gives to 
the registrar or such other person, immediate notice of all orders 
made by it for cancelling, suspending, altering, or otherwise 
affecting any certificate, in terms of the powers in the Merchant: 
Shipping Act; and thereupon the registrar or such other person 
makes a corresponding entry in the record of certificates. A 
copy, purporting to be certified by the registrar or his assistant, 
or such other person as aforesaid, of any certificate, is primd 
Jacie evidence of such certificate ; and a copy, purporting to be 
certified as aforesaid, of any entry made as aforesaid, is primd 
facie evidence of the truth of the matter stated in such 
entry (§ 138). 

Whenever any master or mate proves to the satisfaction of 


the Board of Trade that, without fault on his part, he has lost. 


or been deprived of any certificate already granted to him, the 
» board can, upon payment of such fee (if any) as it directs, 
cause a copy of the certificate to which, by the record kept as 
aforesaid, he appears to be entitled, to be made out and certified 
as aforesaid, and to be delivered to him; and any copy, pur- 


porting to be so made and certified, has all the effect of the 


original (§ 139). 

Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists 
in making, any false representation for the purpose of obtaiming 
for himself or any other person, a certificate either of competency 
or service, or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be 
forged, or who fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently 
altering, or procures to be fraudulently altered, any such certifi- 
cate, or any official copy of any such certificate, or who 


fraudulently makes use of any such certificate or any copy of — 


such certificate which is forged, altered, cancelled, or suspended, 
or to which he is not justly entitled, or who fraudulently lends 
his certificate to, or allows it to be used by, any other person, — 
he, for each offence, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 140). 

PILOTAGE CERTIFICATES.—Upon giving due notice, and con- 
senting to pay the usual expenses, any master or mate of any 
ship can apply to any pilotage authority, 2.e., any body or 
person authorised to appoint or license pilots, or to fix or alter 
rates of pilotage, or to exercise any jurisdiction in respect of 


pilotage,—to be examined as to his capacity to pilot the ship of © 


which he is master or mate, or any one or more ships belonging 
to the same owner, within any part of the district over which 
that pilotage authority has jurisdiction; and if the pilotage 
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authority thitks fit, that master or mate is thereupon to be 
examined. If found competent, a pilotage certificate is to be 
granted to him, containing his name, a specification of the ship 
or ships in respect of which he has been examined, and a 
description of the limits within which he is to pilot the 
same, these limits being within the jurisdiction of said pilotage 
authority. This certificate enables the person therein named 
to pilot the ship, or any of the ships therein specified, of which 
he is acting master or mate at the time, but no other, within 
the limits therein described, without incurring any penalties for 
the non-employment of a qualified pilot (§ 340). This pilotage 
certificate so granted, is not in force for more than one year, 
unless the same is renewed, which can be done from time to 
time, under the hand of the secretary or other proper officer of 
the pilotage authority by whom the certificate was granted ($341). 

If, upon complaint to the Board of Trade, it appears to the 
board that any pilotage authority has, without reasonable cause, 
neglected to examine any master or mate who has applied to 
them for that purpose, or, after he has passed his examination, 
has, without reasonable cause, refused or neglected to grant 
him a pilotage certificate, or that the examination of any such 
master or mate has been unfairly or improperly conducted, or 
that any terms imposed, or sought to be imposed, by such 
pilotage authority, are unfair or improper, or that any pilotage 
certificate granted by such authority has been improperly 
withdrawn,—if, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, the 
circumstances appear to require it, the board can appoint 
persons to.examine that master or mate, and, if he is found 
competent, can grant him a pilotage certificate, containing the 
same particulars as would have been inserted in any certificate 
granted by the pilotage authorities as aforesaid, upon such 
terms and conditions, and subject to such regulations as the 
board thinks fit. This certificate has the same effect as if it 
had been granted by the pilotage authority as aforesaid, and it 
continues in force for one year, and can be renewed from year 
to year, either by the pilotage authority in manner before 
mentioned, or by the Board of Trade, if the board thinks fit ; 
this renewal being indorsed upon the said certificate either by 
such person as the board may appoint for that purpose, or as 
before directed as to certificates granted by any pilotage 
authority (§ 343). 

All masters or mates, to or for whom such a pilotage certi- 
ficate as aforesaid is granted or renewed by any pilotage 
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authority, must pay to that authority, or as it directs, such 
fees upon their respective certificates, and upon the renewals 
thereof, as are for that purpose fixed from time to time by that 
pilotage authority, with the consent of the Board of Trade. 
For any pilotage certificates granted or renewed by the Board 
of Trade, the masters or mates to or for whom these are so 
granted or renewed, must pay to the board, or as it directs, 
such fees upon their certificates, or the renewals thereof, as are 
fixed by the board,—so, nevertheless, that, in the case of 
pilotage certificates granted by the Board of Trade, these fees 
are in no case to be less than the fees payable by the qualified 
pilots in the same districts, upon their licences and the renewals 
thereof. In the case of certificates and renewals granted by 
pilotage authorities, these fees are applicable, either to paying 
the expense of the examinations, or any other general expenses 
connected with pilotage incurred by these authorities, or to the 
Pilots’ Superannuation Fund of the district (if any), or otherwise 
for the benefit of the pilots appointed by these authorities, as 
they think fit. And in the case of pilotage certificates granted 
or renewed by the Board of Trade, these fees are applicable to 
the expense of the examinations, and any surplus is applied 
for the benefit of the qualified pilots of the port or district to 
which these certificates apply, in such manner as the board 
thinks fit (§ 343). 

If it appears at any time to the Board of Trade, or to any 
pilotage authority, that any master or mate to whom a pilotage 
certificate has been granted by the board or that authority, has 
been guilty of misconduct, or has shewn himself incompetent 
to pilot his ship, the board or that authority (as the case may 
be) may thereupon withdraw his certificate, and thenceforth it 
ceases to be of any effect whatever (§ 343). 

The master or mate of any ship carrying passengers between 
any place situate in the United Kingdom, or the islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderney, or Man, and any other place 
so situate, may apply to the Board of Trade for a certificate, 
and thereupon, and on satisfactory proof of his having con- 
tinuously piloted any ship within the limits of any pilotage 
district, or of any part or parts thereof, for two years prior to 
the commencement of the Merchant Shipping Act (10th August, 
1854), or upon satisfactory proof, by examination of his com- 
petency, or otherwise, as it may deem expedient,—the Board of 
Trade can cause to be granted to him, or to be indorsed on any 
certificate of competency or service obtained by him under the 
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sections before mentioned, a certificate to the effect that he is 
authorised to pilot any ship or ships belonging to the same 
owner, and of a draught of water not greater than such draught 
as may be specified in the certificate, within the limits aforesaid. 
This certificate remains in force for such time as the board 
directs, and enables the master or mate therein named to conduct 
the ship or ships therein specified within the limits therein 
described, to the same extent as if there had been no compulsion 
to employ a qualified pilot within these limits, but not farther 
or otherwise. Upon applying for this certificate, or any renewal 
thereof, every master or mate must pay to the Board of Trade, 
or as it directs, such fees, not exceeding the fees payable on an 
examination for a master’s certificate of competency, as before 
mentioned, as the board directs (§ 355). 

OrrFic1at Locs.—The Board of Trade sanctions official log- 
books, different for different classes of ships, so that each form 
contains blanks for the entries after required, and an official log 
of every ship (except ships employed exclusively in trading 
between ports on the coasts of the United Kingdom) must be 
kept in the appropriate sanctioned form. This official log may, 
at the discretion of the master or owner, be either kept distinct 
from the ordinary ship’s log, or united therewith,—so that, in 
all cases, all the blanks in the official log must be duly filled 
up (§ 280). 

Every entry in this official log must be made as soon as 
possible after the occurrence to which it relates, and if not made 
on the same day as that occurrence, it must be made and dated 
so as to shew the date of the occurrence and of the entry 
respecting it. In no case must any entry in the official log, in 
respect of any occurrence happening previously to the arrivai 
of the ship at her final port of discharge, be made more than 
twenty-four hours after that arrival (§ 281). 

Every master of a ship for which an official log-book is 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act must make, or cause 
to be made therein, entries of the following matters :— 

(1.) Every legal conviction of any member of his crew, and 
the punishment inflicted : 

(2.) Every offence committed by any member of his crew, 
for which it is intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeiture, 
or to exact a fine, together with the statement concerning the 
reading over that entry, and concerning the reply, if any, made 
to the charge, as is required by § 244: 
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(3.) Every offence for which punishment is inflicted on board, 
and the punishment inflicted. See §§ 243-256: 

(4.) A statement of the conduct, character, and qualifications; 
of each of his crew, or a statement that he declines to give an 
opinion on such particulars. See § 176: 

(5.) Every case of illness or injury happening to any member 
of the crew, with the nature thereof, and the medical treatment 
adopted, ifany. See § 228: 

(6.) Every case of death happening on board, and of the 
cause thereof. See § 228: 

(7.) Every birth happening on board, with the sex of the 
infant, and the names of the parents : 

(8.) Every marriage taking place on board, with the names 
and ages of the parties : 

(9.) The name of every seaman or apprentice who ceases to 
be a member of the crew otherwise than by death, with the 
place, time, manner, and cause thereof : 

(10.) The amount of wages due to any seaman who enters 
her Majesty’s service during the voyage. See § 215: 

(11.) The wages due to any seaman or apprentice who dies 
during the voyage, with the gross amount of all deductions to 
be made therefrom. See § 194: 

(12.) The sale of the effects of any seaman or apprentice who 
dies during the voyage, including a statement of each article 
sold, and of the sum received for it. See § 194: 

(13.) Every collision with any other ship, and the circum- 
stances under which the same occurred. See §} 296, 297, 298, 
328 (§ 282) : 

The entries so required to be made in the official log books 
must be signed as follows :—Hvery such entry must be 
signed by the master and by the mate, or some other of the 
crew ; and every entry of illness, injury, or death, must also be 
signed by the surgeon or medical practitioner on board (if any) ; 
every entry of wages due to, or of the sale of the effects of, any 
seaman or apprentice who dies must be signed by the master 
and by the mate, and some other member of the crew; and 
every entry of wages due to any seaman who enters her 
Majesty’s service must be signed by the master and by the 
seaman, or by the officer authorised to receive the seaman into — 
that service (§ 283). 

The following offences in respect of official log-books are 
punishable as follows :— 

(1.) [fin any case, an official log-book is not kept in the 
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manner required by the Merchant Shipping Act, or if any entry 
thereby directed to be made in that log-book, is not made at the 
time and in the manner thereby directed, the master incurs, for 
each offence, the specific penalty mentioned in the act in respect 
thereof ; or, where there is no such specific penalty, a penalty 
not exceeding £5. 

(2.) Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or 
assists In making, any entry in an official log-book, in respect of 
any occurrence happening previously to the arrival of the ship 
at her final port of discharge, more than twenty-four after that 
arrival, incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding 

£30, 
'  (3.) Every person who wilfully destroys or mutilates, or 
renders illegible, any entry in an official log-book, or who ° 
wilfully makes, or procures to be made, or assists In making, 
any false or fraudulent entry or omission in that log-book,—he 
is deemed, for each such offence, guilty of a misdemeanor 
(§ 284) | 

All entries made in an official log-book, as directed by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, are to be received in evidence in any 
proceeding in any court of justice, subject to all just exceptions 
(§ 285). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master must, within 
forty-eight hours after the ship’s arrival at her final port of 
discharge in the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of the 
crew, whichever first happens, deliver to the shipping master 
before whom the crew is discharged, the official log-book for the 
voyage. In the case of home-trade ships not exclusively 
employed in trading between ports on the,coasts of the United 
Kingdom, the master or owner must, within twenty-one days 
after the 30th June and 3lst December in every year, transmit 
or deliver to some shipping master in the United Kingdom, the 
official log-book for the preceding half year. Every master or 
owner who refuses or neglects to deliver his official log-book as 
here required, is subject to the same consequences and liabilities 
to which he is made subject by §$ 274 and 275. for the non- 
delivery of the list of his crew therein mentioned (§ 286). 

If, by reason of transfer of ownership or change of employ- 
ment, a ship ceases to fall within the definition of a foreign- 
going or of a home-trade ship, if the ship is then in the United 
Kingdom, the master or owner must, within one month, and if 
she is elsewhere, within six months deliver or transmit to the 
shipping master of the port to which she belonged, the official 
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log-book (if any), duly made out at the time at which she ceased 
to be a foreign-going or home-trade ship, under a penalty not 
exceeding £10. If a ship is lost or abandoned, the master or 
owner must, if practicable, and as soon as possible, deliver or 
transmit to the shipping master of the port to which she belonged 
the official log-book (if any), duly made out to the time of the 
loss or abandonment, also under a penalty not exceeding £10 

287). | 
bee Ne following chapter as to the ENGAGEMENT, d&c., OF 
SEAMEN. 

Customs Duties.—l. The Coasting Trade.—By the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1853, all trade by sea from any one part of — 
the United Kingdom to any other part thereof, is deemed to be a 
' coasting trade, and all ships while engaged therein are deemed 
to be coasting ships; and no part of the United Kingdom, 
however situate with regard to any other part, is deemed in 
law with reference to each other to be parts beyond the seas. 
If any doubt should arise at any time as to what, or to or from 
what parts of the United Kingdom is to be deemed a passage 
by sea, the Lords of the Treasury can determine and direct in 
what cases the trade by water, from one port or place of the 
United Kingdom to another of the same, is or is not to be 
deemed a trade by sea, within the meaning of the Customs Acts 
(16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 151). So that the term “ coasting 
trade” in these acts is not the same as the term “ home trade” 
in the Merchant Shipping Act, as before defined. 

Foreign ships can now be employed in carrying goods or 
passengers coastwise from one part of the United Kingdom to. 
another, or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sark, or Man, to the United Kingdom, or from the United 
Kingdom to any of these islands, or from any one of them to any 
other of them, or from any part of any one of these islands to 
another part of the same; and foreign ships so employed are 
subject, as to stores for the use of the crew, and in all other 
respects, to the same laws, rules, and regulations to which 
British ships, when so employed, are subject; but neither 
foreign ships, nor goods carried in these ships, are subject, while 
so employed, to any higher or other rate of dock, pier, harbour, 
light, pilotage, tonnage, or other dues, duties, tolls, rates, or 
other charges whatsoever, or to any other rules as to the 
employment of pilots, or any other rules or restrictions what- 
soever, than British ships employed in like manner, or goods 
carried in these ships (§ 18 and 19 Vict., c. 96; §§ 13, 14). 
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No goods can be carried in any coasting ship, except such as 
are laden to be so carried at some port or place in the United 
Kingdom, and no goods can be laden on board any ship to be 
carried coastwise, until all goods brought in that ship from parts 
beyond seas have been unladen. If any goods are taken into 
or put out of any coasting ship at sea, or over the sea—or if 
any coasting ship touches at any place over the sea, or deviates 
from her voyage, unless forced by unavoidable circumstances— 
or if the master of any coasting ship, which has touched at any 
place over the sea, does not declare the same in writing, under 
his hand, to the collector or comptroller at the port in the 
United Kingdom, where his ship first afterwards arrives—the 
master of that ship forfeits the sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., 
e. 107, § 153). 

If any goods are unshipped from any ship arriving coastwise, 
or are shipped or water-borne to be shipped to be carried coast- 
wise, on Sundays or holidays, or unless in the presence or with 
the authority of the proper officer of the customs, or unless at 
those times or places appointed or approved by him, these goods 
are forfeited, and the master of the ship forfeits the sum of 
£50 (§ 154). 

The master of every coasting ship must keep a cargo-book, 
stating the names of the ship, the master, and the port to which 
she belongs, and of the port to which she is bound on each 
voyage ; and at every port of lading he must enter in his cargo- 
book the name of that port, and an account of all goods there 
taken on board his ship, stating the descriptions of the packages, 
and the quantities and descriptions of the goods therein, and 
the quantities and descriptions of any goods stowed loose, and. 
the names of the respective shippers and consignees, so far as 
these particulars are known to him; and at every port of 
discharge of these goods, he must note the respective days on 
which the same or any of them are delivered out of his ship, 
and the respective times of departure from every port of lading, 
and of arrival at every port of discharge (§ 155). 

This book the master must produce on demand, for the 
inspection of any officer of customs, who is at liberty to make 
any note or remark therein; and if, upon examination, any 
package entered in the cargo-book as containing foreign goods is 
found not to contain such goods, this package, with its contents, 
is forfeited; or if any package is found to contain foreign 
goods not entered in the cargo-book, these goods are forfeited. 
ff the master fails correctly to keep this cargo-book or to 
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produce the same, or if at any time there are found on board 
any goods not entered in that book as laden, or any goods noted 
as delivered, or if any goods entered as laden, or any goods not 
noted as delivered, are not on board, the master forfeits the 
sum of £20 (§ 125). 

Before any coasting ship can depart from the port of lading, 
an account, with a duplicate thereof, in the form given in the 
act, or to that effect, and signed by the master, must be 
delivered to the collector or comptroller ; and the collector or 
comptroller retains the duplicate, and returns the original 
account, dated and signed by him. This account is the clearance 
of the ship for the voyage, and the transire or pass for the goods 
expressed therein; and if this account is false, the master 
forfeits the sum of £20. But, whenever it appears expedient, 
the Commissioners of Customs can permit general transires to 
be given, under such regulations as they may direct, for the 
lading and clearance, and for the entry and unlading of any 
coasting ship and goods ; and the same can be revoked by notice 
in writing under the hand of the proper officer, delivered to the ' 
master or owner of the ship, or any of the crew on board (§ 156). 

Within fourteen-hours after the arrival of any coasting ship 
at her port of discharge, and before any goods are unladen, the 
transire, with the name of: the place or wharf where the lading 
is to be discharged noted thereon, must be delivered to the 
collector or comptroller, who notes thereon the date of delivery ; 
and if any of the goods on board are subject to any duty of 
excise, the same must not be unladen without the authority or 
permission of the proper officer of excise. If any goods on 
board any coasting ship arriving in Great Britain or Ireland 
from the Isle of Man, are the growth or produce of that isle, 
or manufacture of that isle from materials the growth or 
produce thereof, or from materials not subject to duty in Great 
Britain or Ireland, or from materials the duty on which has 
been paid and not drawn back in Great Britain or Ireland, the 
same must not be unladen, until a certificate is produced to the 
collector or comptroller from the collector or comptroller at the 
port of shipment, that proof had been made in manner required 
by law, that these are of such growth, produce, or manufacture, 
as the case may be (§ 157). 

Tf any goods are unladen contrary to the foregoing enactments, 
the master forfeits the sum of £20, and if any goods are laden 
on board any ship in any port or place in the United Kingdom, 
and carried coastwise, or, having been brought coastwise, are 
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unladen in any such port or place contrary to the Customs 
Consolidation Act, or any other act relating to the customs, 
these goods are forfeited (§ 157). 

‘The collector or comptroller can require that all or any 
documents which ought to be on board a coasting ship shall be 
brought to him for “inspection ; and the master, refusing to 
produce such documents on demand, or to bring the same to the 
collector or comptroller when required, forfeits and pays the 
sum of £20 (§ 158). 

2. Hxportation.—No person must export any warehoused 
goods, nor enter any such goods for exportation from the United 
Kingdom, to parts beyond the seas, in any ship of less burthen 
Bani, fifty tons, except to the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
in ships not being less than forty tons burthen, regularly trading 
to these islands (16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 117). "And no goods 
must be shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped for ex- 
portation, except on days not being Sundays or holidays, nor 
from any place, except some legal quay, wharf, or other place 
duly appointed for that purpose, nor without the presence or 
authority of the proper officer of customs, nor before due entry 
outwards of the exporting ship, and due entry of these goods, 
nor before such goods have been duly cleared for shipment ; 
and any goods shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped, 
contrary to this enactment, are forfeited (18 and 19 Vict., « 
96, § 9). 

The master of every ship in which goods are to be exported 
from the United Kingdom to parts beyond the seas, or his 
agent, must, before any goods are taken on board, deliver to 
the collector or comptroller a certificate from the proper officer 
of the due clearance inwards or coastwise of his ship of her last 
voyage ; and he must also deliver therewith an entry outwards 
of his ship, verified by his signature, in the form given in the 
Customs Consolidation Act, or to the same effect, and containing 
the several particulars thereby indicated or required. If the 
ship has commenced her lading at some other port, the master 
must deliver to the searcher the clearance of such goods from 
that other port; and if any goods are taken on board at any 
port before the ship is entered outwards at that port (unless a 
stiffening order, when necessary, is issued by the proper officer, 
to lade any heavy goods for exportation), the master forfeits the 
sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 118). 

The master of an exporting ship has, of course, nothing to 
do with the due entry and clearance at the custom-house of the 
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goods for exportation, these being the duty of the exporter or 
his agent ; but he should know that the shipping bill or bills 
(which it is also the duty of the exporter or his agent to furnish), 

when duly filled up and signed by the exporter or his agent, or 
the consignee of the ship, as the case may be, in such manner 
as the proper officer requires, and countersigned by the searcher, 
—these are the clearance for all the goods enumerated therein ; 
and if any goods which have been cleared for a drawback are not 
duly exported to parts beyond the seas, or are unshipped or 
re-landed in any part of the United Kingdom (such goods not 
having been duly re-landed, discharged as short-shipped, under 
care of the proper officers), or are carried to any of the Channel 
Islands, not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped, to 
be exported or carried directly to these islands; the same are 
forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or craft used in so 
unshipping, re-landing, landing, or carrying such goods from the 
ship in which the same had been shipped for exportation ; and 
the master and any person by whom or by whose orders or 
means these goods have been so unshipped, re-landed, landed, 
or carried, or who aids, assists, or is concerned therein, forfeit 
a sum equal to treble the value of the goods, or a penalty of 
£100, at the election of the commissioners (§ 133). 

As to the shipping of stores for the use of foreign-bound 
ships, the Customs Consolidation Act enacts, that, upon appli- 
cation made by him, and upon such terms and conditions as the 
commissioners direct, the master of every ship of fifty tons 
burthen or upwards departing from any port in the United 
Kingdom upon a voyage to parts beyond the seas, the duration 
of which out and home, may not be less than forty days, receives 
from the seatcher an order for the shipment of such stores as 
may be required and allowed by the collector or comptroller for 
the use of his ship, with reference to the number of the crew 
and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the 
voyage on which she is about to depart ; and all demands for 
such stores, must be made in such form and manner as the 
collector or comptroller may require, and must be signed by the 
master or owner of the vessel. And after these stores are duly 
shipped, the master or his agent must make out an account of 
the stores so shipped, together with any other stores then already 
on board ; and the same, when presented to the searcher, signed 
by him, and countersigned by the collector or comptroller, is the 
victualling bill. No stores must be shipped for the use of any 
exporting ship, nor are any articles taken on-board deemed to 
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be stores, except such as are borne on the victualling bill (§ 140). 

If there are on board any goods, part of the inward cargo, | 
reported for exportation in the same ship, before clearance 
outwards of that ship from any port in the United Kingdom, 
the master must deliver to the searcher a copy of the report 
inwards of these goods, certified by the collector or comptroller ; 
and if this copy is found to correspond with the goods so 
remaining on board, the searcher signs the same, to be filled 
with the certificates or cockets, if any, and victualling bill of 
the ship (§ 141). 

Before any ship can be cleared outwards, from the United 
Kingdom, with any goods shipped or intended .to be shipped on 
board the same, the master must deliver a content of his ship 
to the searcher, in the form given in the Customs Consolidation 
Act, or to that effect, and containing the several particulars 
therein required, as far as the same can be known by him, and 
he must make’and subscribe the declaration at the foot thereof, 
in presence of the collector or comptroller, and he must answer 
such questions as may be demanded of him, concerning the ship, 
the cargo, and the intended voyage, by the collector or comp- 
troller. And, before clearance, the certificates, if any, are 
delivered to the searcher, who compares the shipping bills with 
the content and certificates, and files the certificates, copy of 
the report inwards, if any, of goods reported for exportation in 
that ship, and the victualling bill, with a label attached and 
sealed thereto,—and this label, when filled up, and signed by 
the collector or comptroller, is, as to the goods comprised therein, 
the clearance and authority for the departure of the ship (§ 141). 

If any goods liable to duty on importation, or taken from 
the warehouse to be exported, or entitled to drawback on expor- 
tation, which are enumerated in the content of any ship, are 
not duly shipped before the departure of that ship, or are not 
duly certified by the proper officer as short-shipped, these goods 
are forfeited. Or, if any such goods are taken on board that. 
ship, not being enumerated in the content, the master forfeits 
the sum of £5, in respect of every package of these goods ; 
and if any goods duly shipped on board such ship, are landed 
at any other place than that for which they have been cleared, 
unless otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioners, the master forfeits a sum equal to treble the value 
of the goods so landed (§ 143). 

If any goods are shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped, 
without being duly cleared, or otherwise contrar y to the pro- 
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visions of the Customs Consolidation Act, the same are liable 
to forfeiture (§ 144). And if any ship having cargo on board, 
departs from any port without being duly cleared, the master 
forfeits the sum of £100 (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 11). 

Before any ship departs in ballast from the United Kingdom — 
for parts beyond the seas, not having any goods on board, 
except stores from the warehouse borne upon the victualling 
bill, nor any goods reported inwards for exportation in the 
same ship, the collector or comptroller clears that ship, by 
notifying the clearance and the date thereof on the victualling 
bill, and delivers the same to the master as the clearance of 
the ship; and the master must answer to the collector or 
comptroller such questions, touching the departure and destina- 
tion of his ship, as may be demanded of him. Ships having 
only passengers with their baggage on board, and ships laden 
only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be in ballast; and if 
any such ships, whether laden or in ballast, depart without 
being so cleared, having stores on board, the master forfeits 
and pays the sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 145). 

3. Importation.—If any ship coming into the United King- 
dom, does not come as quickly up to the proper place of mooring 
or unlading,.as the nature of the port will admit, without 
touching at any other place, and} in proceeding to such proper 
place, does not bring to at the stations appointed by the Com- 
missioners of Customs, for the boarding of ships by the customs 
officers,—or if, after arriving at such place, the ship removes 
from that place, except directly to some other proper place of 
mooring or unlading, and with the knowledge of the proper 
customs officer,—or, if the master of any ship, on board of which 
any officer is stationed, neglects or refuses to provide every such 
officer sufficient room under the deck, in some part of the fore- 
castle or steerage, for his bed or hammock, the master forfeits 
the sum of £20 (§47). 

No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh fish 
of British taking and imported in British ships, which can be 
landed without report or entry, must be unshipped from any 
ship arriving from parts beyond the seas, or landed or put on 
shore, on Sundays or holidays,—nor must they be so unshipped, 
landed, or put on shore, on any other days, except between the 
hours of eight o’clock in the morning, and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, from the Ist day of March, until the Ist day of 
November,—and between the hours of nine o’clock in the 
morning, and four o’clock in the afternoon, from the Ist day of 
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November to the Ist day of March, or during such other hours 
as may be appointed by the commissioners,—nor must any - 
goods be unshipped or landed, unless in the presence or with 
the authority of the proper customs officer,—nor must they be 
so landed, except at some legal quay, wharf, or other place duly 
appointed for the landing of goods,—nor must any such goods, 
after having been unshipped, or put into any boat or craft to be 
landed, be transhipped or removed into any other boat or craft; 
previously to their being landed, without permission of the 
proper customs officer (§ 49). 

If any such goods as aforesaid are unshipped, landed, tran- 
shipped, or removed contrary to the foregoing enactment, the 
same are forfeited ; and if any goods are unshipped or removed 
trom any importing ship, for the purpose of being landed after 
due entry thereof, these goods must be forthwith removed to, 
and landed at the wharf, quay, or other place, at which the 
same are intended to be landed. It these goods are not so 
removed and landed, the same are forfeited, together with the 
barge, lighter, boat, or other vessel employed in removing them 

49), . 
j Within twenty-four hours after the arrival of every ship, 
whether laden or in ballast,—from parts beyond the seas, at 
any part of the United Kingdom, and before bulk is broken,— 
the master must make due report of his ship, in the form given 
in the Customs Consolidation Act, or to the same effect,—and 
containing the several particulars indicated or required thereby ; 
and if the cargo has been laden at several places, he must state 
in column one the name or names of the places where the cargo 
was laden, in the order ot time in which the different portions 
of the same have been laden, opposite to the particulars of the 
goods so laden (§ 50). If the master wilfully fails to make this 
report, according to the particulars so required,—so far as these 
particulars are applicable to the ship, cargo, and voyage,—or if 
the particulars, or any of them contained in this report, are 
false, the master forfeits the sum of £100 (§ 51). And goods 
not duly reported can be detained by any. officer or officers of 
customs, until the same are so reported, and the cause of 
omission explained to the satisfaction of the commissioners, 
who may thereupon restore the same on such terms as they 
deem proper. Should the cOmmissioners deem it necessary, 
these goods may, in the meantime, be removed to the Queen’s 
warehouse (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 3). 

At the time of making this report, the master must deliver 
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to the collector or comptroller, if required, the bill of lading, 
. or a copy of it, for every part of the cargo laden on board ; and 
he must answer all such questions relating to the ship, crew, 
and voyage, aS may be put to him by the collector or comp- 
troller. In case of failure, or refusal to answer such questions, 
or to answer truly, or to produce any such bill of lading or 
copy, or if any such bill of lading or copy is false, or if any bill 
of lading is uttered or produced by the master and the goods 
expressed therein have not been bond fide shipped on board his 
ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or produced by the master 
has not been signed by him, or any such copy has not been 
received or made by him previously to his leaving the place 
where the goods expressed therein were shipped, or, if, after 
arrival of the ship within four leagues of the coast of the 
United Kingdom, bulk is broken, or any alteration is made in 
the stowage of the cargo, so as to facilitate the unlading of any 
part of the cargo, or if any part is staved, destroyed, or thrown 
overboard, or any package opened,—unless accounted for to the 
satisfaction of the commissioners, in every such case the master 
forfeits the sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 53). 

In connexion with importation, may be here noticed, the 
necessity of the master of the importing ship obtaining and 
producing certificates of origin, in respect of certain goods 
claiming any benefit thereby on importation. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, enacts, that no goods can be 
entered as being of, or from, any British possessions abroad (if 
any benefit attaches to this distinction), except the territories 
subject to the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, respectively, unless the master of the ship import- 
ing the same has delivered to the collector or comptroller a 
certificate under the hand of the proper officer of the place 
where these goods were taken on board, of the due clearance of 
that ship from thence, containing an account of these goods 
(§ 77). 

Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit attaches 
to this distinction, can be entered as being of the produce of 
any British possession in America, or the island of Mauritius, 
the master of the importing ship must deliver to the collector 
or comptroller a certificate under the hand of the proper officer 
of the place where these goods were taken on board, testifying, 
that proof had been made in manner required by law, that 
these goods are of the produce of some British possession in 
America, or of the island of Mauritius, stating the name of the 
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place where these goods were produced, the quantity and quality 
of the goods, the number and denomination of the packages 
containing the same, and the name of the ship in which they 
are laden, and of the master thereof (§ 79). 

Before any sugar can be entered as being of the produce of 
any British possession within the limits of the Hast India 
Company’s charter, the master of the importing ship must, so 
long as any benefit attaches to this distinction, deliver to the 
collector or comptroller a certificate, under the hand and seal 
of the proper officer at the place where that sugar has been 
taken on board, testifying that a declaration in writing, the 
contents of sehich he believed to be true, had been fade and 
signed before him by the shipper of such sugar, that the same 
was really and bond fide the produce of the British possession 

80). 

: If oe sugar, the produce of any British possession within 
the limits of the East India Company’s charter, so long, as any 
benefit attaches to this distinction, has been imported “into the 
Cape of Good Hope from the place of its production, accom- 
panied by the proper certificate of origin sufficient for its 
admission into the United Kingdom at the rate of duty payable 
upon. such sugar, if imported direct from the place of its pro- 
duction, and that sugar has been warehoused at the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the regulations there in force for the ware- 
housing of goods, and has been exported from that warehouse, 
accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer of customs 
at the Cape, setting forth the particulars of the importation, of 
the warehousing, and of the exportation of the same, and also 
setting forth the substance of the certificate of origin before 
mentioned, and if, on the arrival of the importing ship in the 
United Kingdom, the master delivers to the collector or comp- 
troller at the port of importation, this certificate from the 
officer of customs at the Cape of Good Hope, that sugar is 
admitted at the port of importation in the United Kingdom, at 
the same rate of duty as would be payable, if the same had 
been imported direct from the place of its production (§ 81). 

Before any wine can be entered as being the produce of any 
of the British possessions abroad, the master of the importing 
ship must deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate 
under the hand of the proper officer of such possession, testify- 
ing that proof had been made in manner required by law, that 
that wine is the produce of such possession, stating the quantity 
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and sort thereof, and the number and denomination of the 
packages containing the same (§ 84). 

BoaRDING OF Survs By Customs Orricers.—The time at 
which any goods are shipped on board any export ship is deemed 
to be the time of the exportation of these goods ; and the time 
of the last clearance of the ship is deemed to be the time of the 
departure of that ship (§ 149). 

Any officer of customs can go on board any ship, after clear- 
ance outwards, within the limits of any port in the United 
Kingdom, or within four leagues of the coast thereof, and can 
demand the ship’s clearance. If there are any goods on board, 
in respect of which certificates are required, not contained im 
these certificates, or any stores not endorsed on the victualling 
bill, these goods or stores are forfeited ; and if any goods con- 
tained i in these certificates are not on board, the master forfeits 
the sum of £20 for every package or parcel of goods contained 
in the certificates and not on board (§ 146). 

If any officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal, upon 
any goods taken from the warehouse without payment of duty, 
as stores on board any ship or vessel departing from any port 
in the United Kingdom, and this lock, mark, or seal, is wilfully 
opened, altered, or broken, or if any such stores are secretly 
conveyed away, either while the ship or vessel remains at her 
first port of departure or at any other port or place in the 
United Kingdom, or on her passage from one such port or place 
to another, before her final departure on her foreign voyage, 
the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 147). 

If any ship departing from any port in the United Kingdom, 
does not bring to at the stations appointed by the commissioners 
for the landing of officers from such ships, or for further ex- 
amination previous to departure, the master forfeits the sum of 
£20 (§ 148). 

The proper officers of customs can board any ship arriving at. 
any port in the United Kingdom, and can freely stay on board 
until all the goods laden therein are duly delivered from the 
same, and they must have free access to every part of the ship, 
with power to fasten down hatchways or entrances to the hold, 
and to mark any goods before landing, and to lock up, seal, 
mark, or otherwise secure any goods on board. If any place 
or any box or chest is locked, and the keys are withheld, the 
officers, if of a degree superior to that of tide-waiter, can open 
any such place, box, or chest, in the best manner in their 
power,—and if they are tide-waiters, or only of that degree, 
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they send for their superior officer, who can open, or cause to be 
opened, any such place, box, or chest, in the best manner in 
their power ; and if any goods are found concealed on board, 
they are forfeited (§ 48). 

If the officers place any lock, mark, or seal, upon any goods 
on board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, 
altered, or broken before due delivery of these goods,—or if the 
hatchways or entrances to the hold, after having been fastened 
down by the officer, are opened, the master forfeits the sum of 
£100; and if the proper officer of customs places any lock, 
mark, or seal upon any stores on board, and this lock, mark, or 
seal is wilfully opened, altered, or broken,—or if any such 
stores are secretly conveyed away, either while the ship remains 
in the port at which she has so arrived, or before she has 
arrived at any other port in the United Kingdom, to which she 
may then be about to proceed, the master forfeits the sum of 
£20 (§ 48). 

TRADE WITH British Possessions ABROAD.—Before any 
spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to the distinction, 
can be shipped for exportation in any British possession in 
America, or in the island of Mauritius, as being the produce of 
such possession, or of that island, the proprietor of the estate 
on which the goods were produced, or his known agent, must 
make and sign a declaration in writing, before the proper officer 
of customs at the port of exportation, or before one of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, residing in or near the place 
where that estate is situate, declaring that these goods are the 
produce of that estate, and setting forth the name of the estate 
and the description and quantity of the goods, and the pack- 
ages containing the same, with the marks and numbers thereon, 
and the name of the person at the place of shipment they are 
to be sent to. The person entering and shipping these goods, 
must deliver this declaration to the proper officer of customs, 
and must also make and subscribe a declaration before him, 
that the goods to be shipped by virtue of this entry, are the 
same as are mentioned in the first declaration, and the master 
of the ship in which these goods are laden must, before clear- 
ance, make and subscribe a declaration that the goods shipped 
by virtue of that entry, are the same as are mentioned and 
intended in the first declaration, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. Thereupon the proper officer of customs signs and 
gives to the master a certificate of production, stating that proof 
had been made, in manner required by law, that these goods 
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(describing the same) are the produce of such British possession, 
or of the said island, and setting forth in this certificate the 
name of the exporter and of the exporting ship, and of the 
master thereof, and the destination of the goods. If any spirits 
or sugar is imported into any British possession In America as 
being the produce of some other such possession, or of the said 
island, without this certificate, the same are forfeited (§ 176). 
Before any sugar or spirits, so long as any benefit attaches 
to the distinction, can be shipped for exportation in any British 
possession in America, as being the produce of some other of 
these possessions, the person exporting the same must, in the 
entry outwards, state the place of production, and refer to the 
entry inwards and landing of these goods, and he must also 
make and subscribe a declaration, before the proper officer of 
customs, to the identity of the same. Thereupon, if these 
goods have been imported, with a certificate of production, 
within twelve months prior to the shipping for exportation, the 
proper officer of customs signs and gives to the master a certi- 
Jicate of production, founding upon and referring to the certificate 
of production under which these goods had been so imported, 
and containing the like particulars, together with the date of 
this importation (§ 177). 
_ No sugar or rum,—the produce of any British possession 
within the limits of the Hast India Company’s charter, into 
which the importation of sugar or rum, the produce of any 
foreign country, or of any British possession into which foreign 
sugar or rum may be legally imported, has been prohibited,— 
can be imported into any British possession in the West Indies, 
South America, or the Mauritius, unless the master of the 
importing ship deliver to the proper officer of customs @ certifi- 
cate of origin, under the hand of the proper officer of customs 
at the place where the same has been taken on board, stating © 
the name of the district in which that sugar or rum was pro- 
duced, the quantity and quality or strength thereof, as the case 
may be, the number and denomination of the packages contain- 
ing the same, and the name of the ship in which they were 
laden, and of the master thereof, and of the officer giving the 
same. The shipper of the sugar or rum must likewise certify, 
that there had been produced a certificate, under the hand and 
seal of the collector or assistant collector of the land or customs: 
revenue of the district within which the sugar or rum was pro- 
duced, that that sugar or rum was the produce of such district, 
and that the importation into such district of foreign sugar and 
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rum, or sugar and rum the produce of any British possession 
into which foreign sugar or rum can be legally imported, is 
prohibited ; and the master must subscribe a declaration, that 
this certificate was received by him at the place where these 
goods were taken on board, and that they are the goods therein 
mentioned (§ 159). 

Before any clearing officer permits any ship, wholly or in 
part laden with timber or wood goods, to clear out from any 
British port in North America, or in the settlement of Hon- 
juras, for any port in the United Kingdom, at any time after 
lst September or before 1st May in any year, he is to ascertain 
that the whole of her cargois below deck, and to give the master 
a certificate to that effect ; and no master of any ship so laden, 
must sail from any of the ports foresaid for any port of the 
United Kingdom at any time, as before mentioned, until he has 
obtained the certificate from the clearing officer (§ 170). No 
master of a ship, in respect of which the certificate has been 
obtained, must place or permit, or cause to be placed or remain, 
upon or above the deck of his ship, any part of the cargo 
thereof, until the ship has arrived at her port of destination. 
But if, in consequence of the springing of a leak, or of other 
damage received or apprehended during the voyage, the master 
considers it nevessary to remove any part of the cargo upon 
deck, he can remove or cause to be removed upon the deck of 
his ship, so much of the cargo, and can permit the same to 
remain there for such time as he considers expedient. Store 
spars and other articles necessary for the ship’s use, are not 
taken to be cargo (§ 171). If the master of any ship, for which 
the foresaid certificate is required, sails, or attempts to sail, 
without having obtained this certificate, or places or permits, 
or causes to be placed or to remain or to be, upon or above the 
deck of his ship, any part of the cargo thereof, except in the 
cases in which the same is not forbidden as aforesaid, he, for 
every offence, forfeits and pays a sum not exceeding £100 
(§ 172). 

Bi hex a ship is cleared out from any port in Newfound- 
land, or in any other part of her Majesty’s dominions, for the 
fisheries on the banks or coasts of Newfoundland or Labrador, 
or the dependencies thereof, without having on board an article 
of traffic, except only provisions, nets, tackle, and other things 
usually employed in and about the fishery, and for the conduct 
and carrying on of the same,—the master is entitled to demand 
from the principal officer of customs at the port of clearance, a 
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certificate under his hand that that ship has been specially 
cleared out for the Newfoundland fishery, and this certificate is 
in force for the fishing season for the year in which it is granted, 
and no longer. Upon the first arrival of a ship, having on 
board this certificate, in any port in the colony of Newfound- 
land or its dependencies, a report thereof must be made by the 
master to the principal officer of customs at that port; and, 
previously to obtaining a clearance at the end of the fishing 
season for any voyage, at any of the ports of the colony or its 
dependencies, the master must deliver up this certificate to the 
principal officer of customs of that port (§ 175). 

The master of every ship bound from any British possessions 
abroad, except the territories subject to the government of the 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, must deliver to 
the proper officer of customs an entry outwards under his band 
of his ship, and must also subscribe and deliver to that officer, 
a content of the cargo of his ship, if any, or state that she is in 
ballast, as the case may be; and he must also answer such 
questions concerning the ship, cargo, if any, and voyage, as 
may be demanded of him, in the same manner, as nearly as may 
be, as is observed on the entry and departure of a ship from the 
United Kingdom. (See “‘ Haportation,” ante, p. 172.) There- 
upon the proper officer gives to the master a certificate of the 
clearance of his ship for her intended voyage, and if the ship 
departs without this clearance, or if the master delivers a false 
content, or if he does not truly answer the questions demanded 
of him, he forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 165). 

The officer of customs can go on board any ship in any port 
in any British possession in America, and rummage and search 
the ship for prohibited goods; and if there are any goods on 
board prohibited to be imported into such possession, they are 
forfeited (§ 181). 

The master of every ship arriving in any of the British 
possessions in America, whether laden or in ballast, must come 
directly, and before bulk is broken, to the custom-house for the 
port or district where he arrives, and there make a report in 
writing to the proper officer of customs, in the same form and 
manner as on the arrival of any ship in the United Kingdom, 
as far as the same are applicable. (See “ Importation,” ante, p. 
176). If any goods are unladen before this report is made, or 
if the master fails to make this report, or makes an untrue 
report, or does not truly answer the questions demanded of him, 
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he forfeits the sum of £50, and if any goods are not reported, 
these are forfeited (§ 164). 

No goods or passengers can be carried from one part of any 
British possession in Asia, Africa, or America, to another of the 
same possession, except in British ships (§ 163). 

CARRIAGE OF PASSENGERS BY SEA.—It is only necessary to 
notice here those enactments of “The Passengers’ Act, 1852,” 
which relate more particularly to the duties of the master of a 
“passenger ship,” and to matters to which it is incumbent on 
him to attend. 

The master of every ship—whether a “passenger ship,” or 
otherwise, fitting or intended for the carriage of passengers, or 
which shall carry passengers upon any voyage to which the act 
extends—must afford to the emigration officer or his assistant, 
at any port or place in her Majesty’s dominions, and in the case 
of British ships, to her Majesty’s consul at any foreign port or 
place at which the ship may be or arrive, every facility for 
inspecting his ship, and for communicating with the passengers, 
and for ascertaining that the provisions of the act, so far as 
applicable, have been duly complied with (15 and 16 Vict., ¢. 
44,§9). No ship, fitted or intended for the carriage of passen- 
gers as a “passenger ship,’ must clear out or proceed to sea, 
until the master has obtained from the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that all the 
requirements of the act, so far as the same can be complied with 
before the departure of the ship, have been duly complied with, 
nor until the master has.joined in executing the bond to the 
Crown required by the 59th section, as after noticed. And if 
any “passenger ship” clears out or proceeds to sea, without the 
master’s having obtained this certificate, or without his having 
joined in executing this lond, that ship is forfeited to the use 
of her Majesty, and can be seized by any officer of customs, if 
found within two years from the commission of the offence, 
in any port or place inthe United Kingdom, or in her Majesty’s 
possessions abroad (§ 11). 

No ship must clear out or proceed to sea with a greater 
number of passengers on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin 
passengers) than allows the appropriation to them of the 
following space on the “passenger decks,” unoccupied with 
goods, not being the personal luggage of the passengers, viz., 
if the ship is not intended to pass within the tropics, 12 clear 
superficial feet for every statute adult; but if the ship is 
intended to pass within the tropics, 15 clear superficial teet 
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for every statute adult ; nor (unless the ship is propelled by 
steam) with a greater number of persons on board (including 
the master, crew, and cabin passengers, and counting two 
children above the age of one year and under that of fourteen, as 
one person), than in the proportion of one person to every two 
tons of the registered tonnage ; and if there are on board of 
any ship, at or after the time of clearance, a greater number 
either of persons or passengers than in the proportions now 
mentioned, the master is liable, on conviction, to a penality not 
exceeding £5, nor less than £2, for every person or passenger 
constituting the excess (§ 12). | 

Before demanding clearance for his ship—whether a “ passen- 
ger ship” or otherwise—if carrying passengers on a voyage to 
which the act extends, the master must make out two lists, in 
the form given in schedule A annexed to the act, correctly set- 
ting forth, as there directed, the name and other particulars of 
the ship, and of every passenger on board thereof. These lists, 
when countersigned by the emigration officer, when there is one 
at the port, must be delivered by the master to the customs 
officer from whom a clearance of the ship is demanded, and that 
officer also countersigns and returns to the master one of the 
lists, which is called ‘‘the master’s list ;” and the master must 
exhibit this last-mentioned list, ‘with any additions which may 
from time to time be made thereto, to the chief officer of customs 
at any port or place in her Majesty’s possessions, or to her 
Majesty’s consul at any foreign port, at which the passengers, 
or any of them, may be landed ; and he deposits the same with 
the chief officer of customs, or with the consul, as the case may 
be, at the final port or place of discharge (§ 13). If, at any time 
after these lists have been signed and delivered as now men- 
tioned, any additional passenger is taken on board, the master 
must according to the same form above referred to, add to. the 
‘master’s list” the names and other particulars of every such 
additional passenger, and he must also sign a separate list, made 
out according to the same form, containing the names and other 
particulars of every such additional passenger. This last-men- 
tioned list (when countersigned by the emigration officer, if 
there is one at the port), together with the ‘“ master’s list” to 
which that addition has been made, must be delivered to the 
chief officer of customs from whom clearance is demanded (§ 13), 
who thereupon countersigns the ‘master’s list,” and retains the 
separate list ; and so in like manner, whenever any additional 
passenger or passengers are taken on board. But if no customs 
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officer is stationed at the port or place where such additional 
passenger or passengers are taken on board, these lists must be 
delivered to the customs officer at the next port or place at 
which the vessel touches or arrives, where a customs officer 
is stationed, to be dealt with as before directed ; and when any 
additional passengers are taken on board, before the ship can pro- 
ceed to sea, the master must obtain a fresh certificate from the 
emigration officer of the port that all the requirements of the act 
have been duly complied with ; and, in default, he is liable, for 
each offence, to a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 14). 

If any ship—whether a “passenger ship” or otherwise—does 
not actually put to sea and proceed on her intended voyage, on 
the day appointed for sailing in or by any contract made by the 
owner, charterer, or master, or by his or their agent, with any 
passenger who, on that day, is on board, or ready to go on board, 
the owner, charterer, or master, or his or their agent, or any of 
them, at the option of the passenger or emigration officer, must 
pay to every such passenger,—or if the passenger is lodged and 
maintained in an establishment under the superintendence of 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, then to the 
emigration officer at the port of embarkation,—subsistence- 
money, at the rate of one shilling for each statute adult, for each 
day’s delay, until the final departure of the ship on her voyage. 

But, when the ship is unavoidably detained either by wind 
or weather, and the passengers are maintained on board, in the 
same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no such subsis- 
tence-money is payable (§ 45). 

If, after clearance, any “passenger ship” is detained in port 
for more then seven days, or puts into or touches at any port or 
place in the United Kingdom, she must not put to sea again, 
until there has been put on board, at the expense of the owner, 
charterer, or master, such further supply of pure water, whole- 
some provisions of the requisite kinds and qualities, and medical 
stores, as may be necessary to make up the full quantities of 
those articles required by the act, for the use of the passengers 
during the whole of the intended voyage, nor until any damage 
she may have sustained has been effectually repaired, nor until 
the master has obtained from the emigration officer or his assis- 
tant,—or, where there is no such officer, or, in his absence, the 
customs officer at that port or place,—a certificate to the same 
effect as is required by the act (§ 10), to enable the ship to be 
cleared out; and, in case of any default, the master is lable, on 
conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £100, nor less than £509, 
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If the master of any “passenger ship” so putting into or 
touching at any port or place as aforesaid, does not, within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, report, in writing, his arrival, and 
the cause of his putting back, and the condition of his ship, and 
of her stores and provisions, to the emigration officer, or, as the 
case may be, to the customs officer at the port, and does not 
produce to that officer, the official or “ master’s list” of passen- 
gers, he, for each offence, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£20, nor less than £2 (§ 46.) 

If, from disaster at sea, or any other cause whinteubvas any 
‘“‘nassenger ship” puts into any port or place within the United 
Kingdom, and is not made sound and sea-worthy, and within 
six weeks again proceeds with her passengers on her intended 
voyage, the owner, charterer, or master, must provide the 
passengers with a passage, in some other eligible ship, to the 
port or place at which they respectively have originally con- 
tracted to land, and must, in the meantime, pay to the passengers, 
—uif they are not lodged and maintained on board, in the same 
manner as if the ship were at sea, or if they are lodged and 
maintained in an establisment under the superintendence of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, then to the 
emigration officer at that port or place,—subsistence-money, 
after the rate of one shilling, for each statute adult, for each 
day’s delay, until these passengers are duly. forwarded to their ~ 
destination.” If default is made in any of the requirements of 
this section, the passengers respectively, or the emigration officer 
on their behalf, can recover, by summary process, all monies 
paid by, or on account of these passengers, or any of them, for 
their passage, from the party to whom or on whose account the 
same may have been paid, or from the owner, charterer, or 
master, or any of them, at the option of the passenger or 
emigration officer. And, if he think it necessary, the emigration 
officer can direct that the passengers be removed from such 
‘passenger ship” at the expense of the master thereof (§ 47). 

If, without any neglect or default of their own, any passengers 
of a “passenger ship ” find themselves in any colonial or foreign 
port or place other than that at which they have contracted to 
land, and the master of the ship declines or omits, within six 
weeks thereafter, to forward or carry them on to their original 
destination, it is lawful for the governor of the colony, or for 
any person authorised by him for the purpose, or for her 
Majesty’s consul or vice-consul at the foreign port or place, to 
forward these passengers to their intended destination (§ 48). 
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All expenses thereby incurred, including the cost of maintaining 
the passengers, until forwarded to the place of their destination, 
and of all necessary provisions, bedding, and stores, is a debt due 
to her Majesty from the owner, charterer, and master of the ship, 
and is recoverable from them, or from any one or more of them, 
at the suit and tor the use of her Majesty, in like manner as 
in the case of other crown debts (§ 50). 

By the act, a penalty, not exceeding £50, nor less than £5, 
is imposed on the master of any ship or “passenger ship,” as 
the case may be, coming within the provisions of the act, who 
is convicted of any one of the following offences :— 

If in any ship, whether a “passenger ship” or otherwise, 
fitting, or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which 
shall carry passengers on any voyage to which any of the pro- 
visions of the act extends, every facility for mspection is not 
afforded, as required by § 9 ; or, if passengers are carried on any 
other than the “passenger decks” (§ 3), as required by § 12; 
or, if a clearance is demanded for any ship, whether a “‘ passenger 
ship” or otherwise, before the lists of passengers are signed and 
delivered to the proper officer, as required by § 13; or, if at 
any time during the voyage, all the additions to the ‘“ master’s 
lists” are not made, or if the additional or separate lists are 
not made and delivered to the proper officer, as required by 
§ 13; or, if these lists, or the additions to the same, are not 
duly exhibited or deposited with the proper officer’at any port 
or place, as required by the two sections last before referred to ; 
or, if any of these lists, or-the additions thereto, respectively, 
are wilfully false; or, if any “passenger ship” clears‘out, and 
proceeds to sea without being duly surveyed, as required by $16; 
or, if at the time of clearance, or at any time during the voyage, 
the beams on which the ‘passengers’ decks” are supported 
in any such “passenger ship,” shall not form part of her per- 
laanent structure, and be supported as required by § 17; or, if 
the “passenger decks” are not of the thickness, and laid or 
secured in such manner as is required by that section ; or, if the 
height between any deck on which passengers can lawfully be 
carried, and the deck immediately above it, is less than six feet 
(§ 17 ; or, if there are more than two tiers of berths in any one 
deck, or if these berths are not securely constructed, or are not 
of the dimensions—not less than six feet in length and eighteen 
inches in width, for each statute adult; or, if there is not an 
interval between the decks and the floor of the berths,—all as 
required by § 18; or if the passengers are berthed contrary to 
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the requirements of § 19; or, if the unmarried male passengers 
of fourteen years of age and upwards, are not berthed in separate 
compartments, as required by that section; or, if any of the 
berths are taken down contrary to the requirement in § 20; or, 
if in any ‘‘ passenger ship,” a space is not properly divided of 
and set apart for an hospital, as required by § 21; or, if, before 
clearance, any “ passenger ship” is not fitted with privies, or, if 
the same are not maintained, throughout the voyage, in a ser- 
viceable condition, as required by § 22; or, if the passengers 
have not free access to or from the between-decks, as required 
by § 23; or, if, at the time of clearance, or at any time during 
the voyage, any “ passenger ship” has not on board such life-boats 
and buoys, and such adequate means for making signals by night, 
and for extinguishing fires, as are required hy § 24; or, if any 
‘“‘pnassenger ship” proceeds to sea without being properly manned, 
or has on board, as cargo or as ballast, any articles prohibited 
by the act, or any articles likely, by reason of their nature or 
quality, to endanger the health or lives of the passengers, or the 
safety of the ship, as mentioned in §§ 25, 26; or, if any part of 
the cargo, or of the provisions, water, or stores are carried on 
the upper deck, or on the “‘ passenger decks,” contrary to the 
provisions of § 26; or, if in any “ passenger ship,” at any time 
during the voyage, water and provisions of the description, 
quantity, or quality, required by, or under, § 32, are not issued 
in the quantities and in the manner required by that section 
and § 33; or, if bad or unwholesome provisions are issued to any 
passengers, contrary to the requirements of § 32; or, if the 
water is not carried in such tanks or casks, as required by § 30; 
or if, in the cases mentioned in §§ 35 and 36, there are not on 
board of any “passenger ship,” at the time of clearance, and at 
all times during the voyage, such passengers’-steward, and such 
passengers’-cook or cooks, and such place for cooking and cooking 
apparatus, as required by §§ 38 and 39; or, if there are not on 
board any “passenger ship,” such medicines, disinfecting fluid, 
or agent, instruments, and medical apparatus, and such printed 
or written directions for the use of the same respectively, as 
may, at any time, be required by, or under the provisions of 
§§ 39 and 40; or, if any “passenger ship” shall clear out or 
proceed to sea, before such medical inspection of the medicines 
and passengers has taken place, and such certificate of the 
medical inspector has been granted, as required by § 41; or, if 
any diseased person on board of any ‘“ passenger ship,” or the 
members of his family, are not re-landed, as required by § 42; 
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or, if, without his previous consent, any passenger shall be 
landed at any other place than the place at which he has con- 
tracted to land (§ 52); or, if any passenger is not allowed to 
sleep and be maintained on board the ship after arrival, for the 
period, and in the manner provided by § 53; or, if there is not 
kept on board a copy of the act, and the same is not produced 
on demand, as required by § 57 (§ 70). 

Where no time is expressly limited within which any com- 
plaint or information is to be made or laid for any breach or 
non-performance of any of the requirements of the act—in case 
the master is the offender or party complained against— 
the complaint must be made, or the information laid, within 
twelve calendar months next after his return to the country in 
which the matter of complaint or information arose (§ 82). 

Before any “passenger ship” can clear out or proceed to sea, 
the owner or charterer, or, in the event of his absence, one good 
and sufficient person on his behalf, to be approved by the chief 
officer of customs at the port of clearance, must, with the master 
of the ship, enter into a joint and several bond, in the sum of 
£1000, to her Majesty, &c., in the form given in the schedule 
B annexed to the act,—the condition of which bond, is, that 
the ship is in all respects seaworthy ; and that, notwithstanding 
any penalty imposed by the act, and whether the same has been 
pursued for and recovered or not, all and every the requirements 
of the act (except such as relate exclusively to passage brokers), 
and of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners acting 
in the manner prescribed by the act, and of any order in council 
which, at the date of the bond, may have been passed in virtue 
of the act, shall be, in all respects, well and truly performed; 
and that the master shall well and truly pay all penalties, fines, 
and forfeitures, which he may be adjudged to pay, either in the 
United Kingdom, or by any tribunal in any of her Majesty’s 
possessions abroad having jurisdiction, for, or in respect of, the 
breach or non-performance of any of the requirements of the act, 
or of the commissioners, or of any order in council. This bond 
is not liable to stamp-duty, and is executed in duplicate (§ 59). 

The act before referred to applies more peculiarly to emigrant 
ships, but the Merchant Shipping Act appoints certain surveys 
to be made and certificates for passenger steam-ships generally. 
The expression “passenger steamer” in the act, includes every 
British steam-ship carrying passengers to, from, or between any 
place or places in the United Kingdom, except steam ferry- 
boats working in chains, commonly called steam bridges (§ 303). 

: N 
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Every passenger steamer must be surveyed at least twice in 
each year, in manner after mentioned (§ 304); and the Board 
of Trade, from time to time, appoints shipwright-surveyors and 
engineer-surveyors at such ports and places as it thinks proper ; 
and can, from time to time, remove these surveyors, or any of 
them; and can, from time to time, fix and alter the rates of 
remuneration to be received by them (§ 305). 

The owner of every passenger steamer must cause the same 
to be surveyed at the times after directed, by one of the ship- 
wright-surveyors and by one of the engineer-surveyors so 
appointed, the shipwright-surveyor being, in the case of iron 
steamers, a person properly qualified to survey such ships; and 
thereupon, and if satisfied they can with propriety do so, they 
give to the owner declarations as follows :— 

The shipwright-surveyor’s declaration must contain state- 
ments of the following particulars :-— © 

(1.) That the hull of the ship is sufficient for the service 
intended, and in good condition : 

(2.) That the partitions, boats, lights, signals, compasses, 
and shelter for deck passengers (§ 301), and the certificates of 
the master and mate, or mates, are such, and in such condition, 
as required by §§ 134, 135, and 136: 

(3.) The time (if less than six months) for which the hull and 
equipments will be sufficient : 

(4.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the hull and 
equipments, the ship is, in the surveyor’s judgment, not fit to 

ly 

: (5.) The number of passengers which the ship is, in the sur- 
veyor’s judgment, fit to carry, distinguishing, if necessary, 
between the respective numbers to be carried on the deck and 
in the cabins, and in different parts of the deck and cabins, 
_ these numbers being subject to such conditions and variations, 
according to the time of the year, the nature of the voyage, the 
cargo carried, and other circumstances, as the case requires. 

And the engineer-surveyor’s certificate must contain state- 
ments of the following particulars :— 

(1.) That the machinery is sufficient for the service intended, 
and in good condition : 

(2.) The time (if less than six months) for which such machi- 
nery will be sufficient : 

(3.) That the safety-valves and fire-hose are such and in such 
condition as are required by § 301: 
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(4.) The limits of the weight to be placed on the safety-valve 
§ 302): 

(5.) ‘ihe limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the machi- 
nery, the ship is, in the surveyor’s judgment, not fit to ply : 

And these declarations must be in the form directed by the 
Board of Trade (§ 309). 

In the execution of their duties, it is lawful for the surveyors 
to go on board any steam-ship at all reasonable times, and to 
inspect the same, or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, 
boats, equipments, or articles on board thereof, or any certificates 
of the master or mates to which the provisions of the act or any 
of the regulations made by virtue thereof, apply, not unneces- 
sarily detaining or delaying the ship from proceeding on any 
voyage; and if, in consequence of any accident, or for any other 
reason, they consider it necessary so to do, to require the ship 
to be taken into dock for the purpose of surveying the hull 
thereof. Any person who hinders any surveyor from going on 
board, or otherwise impedes hima in the execution of his duty, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 306). 

Within fourteen days after the dates of the receipts of these 
declarations respectively, the owner must transmit them to the 
Board of Trade, and, in default, he forfeits a sum not exceeding 
10s. for every day this sending them is delayed, and this sum 
must be paid upon delivery of the certificate as mentioned in 
§ 313, in addition to the fee payable for the same, and is applied 
in the same manner as these fees (§ 310). 

In all cases where practicable, these half-yearly surveys must 
be made in the months of April and October, and the declaration 
transmitted before the 30th April and 31st October respectively. 
But if the owner of a passenger steamer is unable to have the 
same surveyed in the months of April or October (as the case 
may be), either by reason of the ship being absent from the 
United Kingdom during the whole of these periods respectively, 
or by reason of the ship or its machinery being under construc- 
tion or repair, or of her being laid up in dock, or for any other 
reason satisfactory to the Board of Trade, then he must have 
the same so surveyed as soon thereafter as possible, and must 
transmit the declarations to the board within fourteen days after 
the receipt thereof, together with a statement of the reasons 
which have prevented the survey at the time before prescribed ; 
and, in case of delay in transmitting the declarations, he is 
liable to a forfeiture similar to that mentioned in the preceeding 
section (§ 311). 
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Upon receipt of these declarations, the Board of Trade, if 
satistied that the foregoing provisions have becn complied with, 
causes a certificate in duplicate to be prepared and issued, to the 
effect, that the provisions of the law with respect to the survey 
of the ship and the transmission of declarations in respect thereof, 
have been complied with ; and this certificate states the limits 
(if any) beyond which, according to the declarations of the 
surveyors, the ship is not fit to ply, and also contains a state- 
ment of the number of passengers which, according to the 
declaration of the shipwright-surveyor, that ship is fit to carry, 
distinguishing (if necessary) between the respective numbers 
to be carried on deck and in the cabins, and in different parts 
of the deck and cabins,—this number being subject to such 
conditions and variations, according to the time of the year, 
the nature of the voyage, the cargo carried, and other circum- 
stances, as the case requires (§ 312). The board transmits the 
duplicate certificate to the shipping-master, or to some other 
public officer at such port as the owner mentions, or at the 
port where the owner or his agent resides, or where the ship 
was surveyed and is lying for the time; and the board causes 
notice of this transmission to be given, by post or otherwise, 
to the master, or owner, or his agent. The shipping-master or 
other officer delivers this duplicate certificate to the owner, 
master, or agent, on his applying and paying the fees and any 
other sums payable in that behalf; and, in proving the due 
issue and transmission to the owner, agent, or master of this 
certificate, it is sufficient to shew that the same has been duly 
received by the shipping-master or public -officer, and that 
due notice of this transmission has been given to the owner, 
master, or agent (§ 313). The owner of every passenger 
steamer requiring this certificate, must pay for every certifi- 
cate so granted by the board such fees as the board directs, not 
exceeding the fees in the table T annexed to the act (§ 314). 

No certificate is held to be in force for the purpose of the act ' 
beyond the date fixed by the board for the expiration thereof ; 
and no certificate is in force after notice is given by the board 
tothe owner, agent, or master of the ship to which the same 
relates, that the board has cancelled or revoked the same. But 
if any passenger steamer is absent from the United Kingdom 
at the time when her certificate expires, no penalty is incurred 
for want of a certificate until she first begins to ply with 
passengers after her next subsequent return to the United 
Kingdom. The board can require any certificate which has 
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expired, or has been revoked or cancelled, to be delivered up as 
it directs ; and any owner or master who, without reasonable 
cause, neglects or refuses to comply with this requirement, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 315). 

The board can revoke and cancel such certificates in any case 
in which it has reason to believe (1), that the declarations of 
the sufficiency and good condition of the hull, equipments, and 
machinery of any passenger steamer, or any of them, have been 
fraudulently or erroneously made ; or (2), that such certificate 
has otherwise issued upon false or erroneous information ; or 
(3), that since the making of these declarations, the hull, 
equipments, or machinery of the ship have sustained any injury, 
or are otherwise insufficient. And in every such case, the 
board can, if it thinks fit, require the owner to have the 
hull, equipments, or machinery of that ship again surveyed, 
and to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the 
sufficiency and good condition thereof, before re-issuing any 
certificate, or granting a fresh one in lieu thereof (§ 316). 

-The surveyors before mentioned make, from time to time, 
such returns to the board as it requires, with respect to the 
build, dimensions, draught, burthen, rate of sailing, room for 
fuel, and the nature and equipments of the ships- surveyed by 
them ; and every owner, master, and engineer must, on demand, 
give to these surveyors all such information and assistance within 
his power as they require for the purpose of these returns. 
Every owner, master, or engineer who, on being applied to for 
that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects to give this information 
or assistance, is liable to a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 321). 

On the transmission of the foresaid certificate to him or his 
agent, the owner or master must forthwith cause one of the 
duplicates so transmitted to be put up in some conspicuous part 
of the ship, so as to be vistble to all persons on board, and must 
cause it to be continued so put up, so long as the certificate 
remains in force, and the ship is in use; and in default, the 
owner or master incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 (§ 317). 

It is not lawful for any passenger steamer to proceed to sea, 
or upon any voyage or excursion with passengers on board, 
unless the owner has transmitted to the Board of Trade the 
declarations before required, nor unless the owner or master has 
received from the board such a certificate as before provided for, 
this certificate being a certificate applicable to the voyage or 
excursion on which the ship is about to proceed ; and no officer 
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of customs can grant a clearance or transire for any passenger 
steamer, unless upon the production of this certificate, being a 
certificate then in force and applicable as aforesaid. If any 
passenger steamer attempts to ply or go to sea without this 
production, any such officer can detain her until this certificate 
is produced ; and if any passenger steamer plies or goes to sea 
with any passengers on board, without having one of the 
duplicates of this certificate, being a certificate then in force and 
applicable as aforesaid, so put up in some conspicuous part of 
the ship as before required, the owner incurs, for such offence, 
a penalty not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a 
further penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

If the owner or master, or other person in charge of a 
passenger steamer, receives on board thereof, or on or in any 
part thereof, or if that ship has on board thereof, or on or in 
any part thereof, any number of passengers, which, having 
regard to the time, occasion, and circumstance of the case, is 
greater than the number of passengers allowed by the certificates 
—the owner or master incurs a penalty not exceeding £20, and 
also an additional penalty not exceeding 5s. for every passenger 
over and above that number, or, if the fare of any of the 
passengers on board exceeds ds., not exceeding double the 
amount of all the passengers over and above the number so 
allowed, this fare being estimated at the highest rate of fare 
payable by any passenger on board (§ 319). 

Every person who knowingly and wilfully makes, or assists 
mn making, or procures to be made, a false or fraudulent declara- 
tion or certificate with respect to any passenger steamer requiring 
a certificate as aforesaid, or who forges, assists in forging, or 
procures to be forged, fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently 
altering, or procures to be fraudulently altered, any declaration 
or certificate so required, or any words or figures in any declara- 
tion or certificate, or any signature thereto, is deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor (§ 320). And every surveyor who demands or 
receives, directly or indirectly, from the owner or master of any 
ship surveyed by him as before mentioned, any fee or remunera- 
tion whatsoever, for or in respect of that survey, otherwise than 
as the officer and by the direction of the Board of Trade, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 308). 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ENGAGEMENT, DUTIES, AND RIGHTS OF THE SEAMEN. 


Apprentices—Engagement of seamen—(1.) Licences to engage—(2.) Terms of agreement 
—(3.) Running agreements for foreign-going ships—(4.) Agreements for home-trade 
ships—{5.) General rules—(6.) Seamen engaged in British possessions or foreign—: 
(7.) Production of agreements and certificates for foreign-going ships—(8.) Produc- 
tion of agreements and certificates for home-trade ships—(9.) Miscellaneous—(10.) 
Allotment of wages—(il.) Legal rights to wages—(12.) Provisions, medical stores, 
health, and accommodation—(13.) Discipline of ship—(14.) Relief to seamen’s fami- 
lies out of poor-rates—(15.) Volunteering into the navy—(16.) Wages and effects of 
deceased seamen—(17.) Leaving seamen abroad—(1i8.) Power of making complaint— 
(19.) Naval courts on the high seas and abroad—(20.) Crimes committed on the high 
seas and abroad—(21.) Remittance of wages and savings’ banks for seamen—(22.) 
Discharge and payment of wages—(23.) Mode of recovering wages—(24.) Registration 
and returns respecting seamen. 


APPRENTICES.—It is one part of the general business of the 
shipping-masters, to facilitate the making of apprenticeships 
to the sea service (17 and 18 Vict., c. 104, § 124), and the 
indentures must be in duplicate, and are exempt from stamp 
duty. Within seven days after the execution of the indentures, 
every person to whom any boy whatever is bound as an appren- 
tice to the sea service in the United Kingdom, must take or 
transmit the same to the registrar-general of seamen, or some 
shipping-master, who retains and records one copy, and indorses 
on the other that the same is recorded, and re-delivers it to the 
master of the apprentice. Whenever any such indenture is 
assigned or cancelled, and whenever any such apprentice dies 
or deserts,—within seven days after this assignment, cancella- 
tion, death, or desertion, if happening within the United 
Kingdom, or, if happening elsewhere, as soon afterwards as 
circumstances permit,—the master of the apprentice must 
notify the same, either to the registrar of seamen or to some 
shipping-master, to be recorded. Every person failing to comply 
with these provisions, incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 
(§ 143). 

Before carrying any apprentice to sea from any place in the 
United Kingdom, the master of every foreign-going ship must 
cause the apprentice to appear before the shipping-master before 
whom the crew is engaged, and he must produce to him the 
indenture by which the apprentice is bound, and the assignment 
or assignments thereof, if any ; and the name of the apprentice, 
with the date of the indenture, and of the assignment or 
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assignments thereof, if any, and the name of the port or ports 
at which the same have been registered, are to be entered on 
the agreement. or any default in obeying these provisions, 
the master incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £5 

146 
‘ In ue cage of every boy bound apprentice to the sea service 
by the guardians or overseers of the poor, or other person 
having the authority of these guardians, the indentures must 
be executed by the boy and the person to whom he is bound, in 
the presence of and attested by two justices of the peace, who 
are required to ascertain that the boy has consented to be bound, 
has attained the age of twelve years, and is of sufficient health 
and strength, and that the master to whom the boy is to be 
bound is a proper person for the purpose (§ 142), All appren- 
ticeships so made to the sea service, if made in Great Britain, 
must be made in the same manner, and are subject to the same 
rules and regulations, as other apprenticeships made by the 
same persons, and, if made in Ireland, are subject to the five 
special rules given in the act (§ 144). 

ENGAGEMENT OF SEAMEN.—(1.) Licences to Hngage.—The 
Board of Trade grants licenses to such persons as it thinks fit, 
to engage or supply seamen or apprentices for merchant ships 
in the United Kingdom, to continue for such periods, upon 
such terms, and recoverable upon such conditions, as the board 
thinks proper (§ 147). 

The following offences are punishable as now to be men- 
tioned :—(1.) If any person not so licensed, other than the 
owner or master, or a mate of the ship, or some person truly 
the servant and in the constant employ of the owner, or a 
shipping-master duly appointed under the act, engages or 
supplies any seaman or apprentice to be entered on board any 
ship in the United Kingdom, he, for every seaman or apprentice 
so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. 
(2.) If, for the purpose of engaging or supplying any seaman 
or apprentice to be entered on board any ship in the United 
Kingdom, any person employs an unlicensed person, he, for each 
seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and, if licensed, forfeits his licence. And 
(3), If any person knowingly receives or accepts to be entered. 
on board any ship, any seaman or apprentice who has been 
engaged or supplied contrary to these provisions, he, for every 
seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied contrary to these 
provisions, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 147). 
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If any person demands or receives, either directly or indirectly, 
from any seaman or apprentice, or from any person seeking 
employment as such, or from any person on his behalf, any 
remuneration whatever, other than the fees authorised by the 
act, for providing him with employment, he, for every such 
offence, incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 148). 

(2.) Terms of Agreement for Foreign-going Ships.—Uxcept 
ships of less burthen than eighty tons’ registered tonnage, 
exclusively employed in trading on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, the master of every ship must enter into an agree- 
ment with every seaman whom he carries to sea from any port 
in the United Kingdom as one of his crew, and that agreement 
must be in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and 
must be dated at the time of the first signature thereof, and 
must be signed by the master before any seaman signs the same. 
Every agreement is so framed as to admit of stipulations adopted, 
in each case, at the will of the master and seaman, and may 
contain any other stipulations not contrary to law. But if the 
master of a ship belonging to a British possession has an 
agreement with his crew, made in form according to the laws 
of that possession, or of the possession in which his crew was 
engaged, and he engages single seamen in the United Kingdom, 
these seamen can sign the agreement so made, and it is not 
necessary for them to sign an agreement in the form sanctioned 
by the board (§ 149). 

In the case of all foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her 
Majesty's dominions the same are registered, the following rules 
must be observed with respect to the agreement :—(1.) Every 
agreement made in the United Kingdom (except agreements 
with substitutes, as after provided for) must be signed by each 
seaman in presence of a shipping-master. (2.) That shipping- 
master must cause the agreement to be read over and explained 
to each seaman, or otherwise ascertain that each seaman under- 
stands the same, before he signs it, and the shipping-master 
attests each signature. (3.) When the crew is first engaged, 
the agreement must be signed in duplicate, one of which is 
retained by the shipping-master, and the other contains a special 
place or form for the descriptions and signatures of substitutes, 
or persons engaged subsequently to the first departure of the 
ship, and is delivered to the master. (4.) In the case of 
substitutes engaged in the place of seamen who have duly 
signed the agreement, and whose services have been lost within 
twenty-four hours of the ship’s putting to sea, by death, 
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desertion, or other unforseen cause, the engagement must, when 
practicable, be made before some shipping-master duly appointed, 
and, when it cannot be so made, the master must, before the 
ship puts to sea, if practicable, and, if not, as soon afterwards 
as possible, cause the agreement to be read over and explained 
to the seamen, who thereupon sign the same, in presence of a 
witness, who attests their signatures (§ 150). 

(3.) Running Agreements for Foreign-going Ships.—In the 
case of foreign-going ships making voyages averaging less than 
six months in duration, running agreements can be made with: 
the crew, to extend over two or more voyages, so that no such 
agreement can extend beyond the next following 30th June or 
31st December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of 
destination in the United Kingdom after such date, or the 
discharge of cargo consequent upon that arrival; and every 
person entering into such an agreement, whether engaged upon 
the first commencement thereof or otherwise, must enter into 
and sign the same in the same manner as is required for other 
foreign-going ships; and every person engaged under such a 
running agreement, if discharged in the United Kingdom, must 
be discharged in the same manner as is required for the dis- 
charge of a seaman belonging to other foreign-going ships 
(§ 151). And the master of a foreign-going ship for which 
such a running agreement has been made, must, upon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of 
the agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping-master 
at that port, any seaman whom he is required by law to dis- 
charge or engage, aud upon every such return, he must indorse 
upon the agreement a statement (as the case may be), either 
that no such discharges or engagements have been made, or that 
ali such discharges or engagements have been duly made, as 
before required, and he must deliver the agreement so indorsed 
to the shipping-master. Any master who wilfully makes a 
false statement in this indorsement, incurs a penalty not exceed- 
ing £20; and the shipping-master also signs an indorsement 
upon the agreement, to the effect that the provisions of the act 
relating to such agreement have been complied with, and he 
re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master (§ 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate 
retained by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of 
the crew, is either immediately transmitted to the registrar- 
general, or kept by the shipping-master until the expiration of 
that agreement, as the Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And 
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the fees payable upon the engagement and discharge of the 
seamen of foreign-going ships having running agreements, are 
thus determined :—the crew are to be considered engaged when 
the agreement is first signed, and to be discharged when the 
agreement finally terminates ; and all intermediate engagements’ 
and discharges are considered to be engagements and discharges 
of single seamen (§ 154.) _ 

_ (4) Agreements for Home-trade Ships—In home-trade ships, 
the crews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be 
engaged before a shipping-master, in the same manner as is 
directed with respect to foreign-going ships ; and, in every case 
in which the engagement is not so made, the master must, 
before the ship puts to sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon after 
as possible, cause the agreement to be read over and explained 
to each seaman, who thereupon signs the same in presence of a 
witness, who attests his signature (§ 155). And when several 
home-trade ships belong to the same owner, this running agree- 
ment with the seamen can be made by the owner instead of by 
the master, and the seamen can be engaged to serve in any two 
or more of such ships,—provided that the names of the ships 
and the nature of the service are specified in the agreement, 
but, with this exception, all the foregoing provisions relating to 
ordinary agreements for home-trade ships are applicable to 
agreements made under this section (§ 156). 

(5.) General Kules.—If, in any case, a master carries a seaman 
to sea without entering into an agreement with him, in the 
form and manner, and at the place and time, as in such case is 
before required,—the master, in the case of a foreign-going 
ship, and the master or owner, in the case of a home-trade ship, 
incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 157). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew 
has been engaged before a shipping-master, must, before finally 
leaving the United Kingdom, sign and send to the nearest 
shipping-master, a full and accurate statement,—in the form 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade,—of every change which 
takes place in his crew, before finally leaving the United King- 
dom ; and, in default, he incurs, for each offence, a penalty not 
exceeding £5. This statement is admissable in evidence, subject 
to all just exceptions (§ 158). 

(6.) Seamen engaged in British Possessions or Foreign.— 
Every master who, if his ship is registered in the United 
Kingdom, engages any seaman in any British possession, or, if 
she belongs to any British possession, engages any seaman in 
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any British possession other than that to which the ship belongs, 
must, if there is at the place any official shipping-master, or 
other officer duly appointed for shipping seamen, engage that 
seaman before him, or if there is no such shipping-master or 
officer, then before some officer of customs. The same rules, 
qualifications, and penalties, as are before specified with respect 
to the engagement of seamen before shipping-masters in the 
United Kingdom, apply to these engagements in a British 
possession ; and upon every such engagement, the shipping- 
master, or officer indorses, an attestation upon the agreement, 
to the effect that the same has been signed in his presence, and 
otherwise made as required by this section of the act. If, in 
any case, this attestation is not made, the burden of proving 
that the seaman was duly engaged as hereby required, lies upon 
the master (§ 159). 

Every master of a British ship, who engages any seaman at 
any place out of her Majesty’s dominions in which there is a 
British consular officer (consul-general, consul, and vice-consul, 
and any person discharging for the time the duties of such), 
must, before carrying such seamen to sea, procure the sanction 
of and engage the seaman before that officer; and the same 
rules, as are before specified with respect to the engagement of 
seamen before shipping-masters in the United Kingdom, apply 
to engagements made before consular officers. Upon such 
engagement, the consular officer indorses on the agreement his 
sanction thereof, and an attestation to the effect, that the same 
has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made as required 
by the act. The master, who engages any seaman at any place 
in which there is a consular officer, otherwise than is required 
by this section, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20; and if, in 
any case, the indorsement and attestation as before required, 
are not made upon the agreement, the burden of proving the 
engagement to have been made as before required, lies upon 
the master (§ 160). 

(7.) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Foreign- 
going Sheps. —The following rules must be observed, with 
respect to the production of agreements and certificates of com- 
petency or service for foreign-going ships :— 

1. On signing the agreement with his crew, the master must 
produce to the shipping-master before whom the same is signed, 
the certificates of competency or service which he himself, his 
first or second or only mate, as the case may be, are required 
by the act to possess. And upon this production being duly 
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made, and the agreement being executed as required, the 
shipping-master signs and gives to the master a certificate to © 
that effect : 

2. In the case of running agreements for foreign-going ships, 
before the second and every subsequent voyage made after the 
first commencement of the agreement, and on the master com- 
plying with the foregoing provisions with respect to such 
agreements, and producing to the shipping-master the certifi- 
cate of any first, second, or only mate then first engaged by 
him, the shipping-master signs and gives to the master a certi- 
cate to that effect: 

3. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign- 
going ship must produce to the collector or comptroller the 
certificate so given to him by the shipping-master, and no 
officer of customs can clear the ship outwards without this pro- 
duction; and if any such ship attempts to go to sea without 
a clearance, any customs officer can detain her until this certi- 
cate is produced : 

4, Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of a foreign- 
going ship at her final port of destination in the United King- 
dom, or upon the discharge of her crew, whichever first happens, 
the master must deliver the agreement to the shipping-master 
at the place, who thereupon gives him a certificate of this 
delivery; and no officer of customs can clear any foreign-going 
ship inwards without production of this certificate. 

And, if the master of a foreign-going ship fails to deliver 
the agreement to a shipping-master at the time and in the 
manner now directed, he incurs, for every default, a penalty not 
exceeding £5 (§ 161). 

(8) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Home- 
trade Ships.—The following rules must be observed, with respect 
to production of agreements and certificates of competency or 
service for home-trade ships: 

1. In the case of home-trade ships, no agreement can extend 
beyond the next following 30th June or 31st December, or the 
first arrival of the ship at her final port of destination in the 
United Kingdom, or the discharge of cargo consequent upon 
that arrival: 

2. Within twenty-one days after the 30th June and the 31st 
December in every year, the master or owner of every home- 
trade ship must transmit or deliver to some shipping-master in 
the United Kingdom, every agreement made within the six 
calendar months next preceding these days respectively; and, 
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in the case of home-trade passenger ships, he must also produce 
to the shipping-master, the certificate of competency or service, 
which he himself, and his first or only mate, as the case may 
be, are required by the act to possess: 

3. Thereupon the shipping-master gives to the master or 
owner a certificate of this delivery and production; and no 
customs officer can grant a clearance or transire for any home- 
trade passenger ship without production of this certificate; and 
if she attempts to ply or go to sea without a clearance or tran- 
sire, any customs officer can detain her until this certificate is 
produced : 

And if any agreement for a home-trade ship is not delivered 
or transmitted by the master or owner to a shipping-master, at 
the time and in the manner before directed, the master or owner 
incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 162). 

(9.) Mtscellaneous.—Every erasure, interlineation, or altera- 
tion in the agreement made with the seamen, as before required, 
except the additions made for shipping substitutes or persons 
engaged subsequently to the first departure of the ship, is 
wholly inopperative, unless proved to have been made with the 
consent of all the persons interested in such erasure, interlinea- 
tion, or alteration, by the written attestation,—if the same is 
made in her Majesty’s dominions,—of some shipping-master, 
justice, customs officer, or other public functionary; or,— 
if the same -is made out of her Majesty’s dominions,—of a 
British consular officer, or, where there is no such officer, of 
two respectable British merchants (§ 163); and every person 
who fraudulently alters, assists % fraudulently altering, or 
procures to be fraudulently altered, or who makes, assists in 
making, or procures to be made, any false entry in, or who 
delivers, assists in delivering, or procures to be delivered, a 
false copy of any agreement, is, for each such offence, deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 164). 

At the commencement of every voyage or engagement, the 
master must cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting 
the signatures) to be placed or posted up in such part of the 
ship as to be accessible to the crew; and, i default, he incurs, 
for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 166). But any 
seaman can bring forward evidence to prove the contents of 
the agreement, or otherwise to support his case, without pro- 
ducing, or giving notice to produce, the agreement, or any copy 
thereof (§ 165). 

When a seaman has signed the agreement, and is afterwards © 
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discharged before the commencement of the voyage, or before 
one month’s wages are earned, without fault on his part justi- 
fying that discharge, and without his consent, he is entitled to 
receive from the master or owner, in addition to any wages he 
may have earned, due compensation for the damage thereby 
caused to him, not exceeding one month’s wages; and, on his 
adducing such evidence as the court hearing the case deems 
satisfactory, of his having been so improperly discharged, he 
can recover this compensation as wages duly earned (§ 167). 

(10.) Allotment of Wages.—All stipulations made at the 
commencement of a voyage for the allotment of any part of a 
seaman’s wages during his absence, must be inserted in the 
agreement, and ‘must state the amounts and times of the pay- 
ments to be made; and these allotment notes must be in the 
forms sanctioned by the Board of Trade (§ 168). 

The wife, or the father or mother, or the grandfather or 
grandmother, or any child or grandchild, or any brother or 
sister of a seaman, in whose favour an allotment note of part 
of his wages is made, can, unless he is shewn, as after mentioned, 
to have forfeited or ceased to be entitled to the wages out of 
which the allotment is to be paid, and subject to the after- 
mentioned provision as to the wife, sue for, and recover the 
sums so allotted by the note, when and as the same are payable, 
with costs, from the owner or agent who has authorised the 
drawing of the note, either in the county court (in England), or 
in the summary manner in which seamen are, by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, entitled to sue for and recover wages not ex- 
ceeding £50 (§ 169). (See postea, § 188.) 

In such proceeding it is sufficient to prove, that he or she is 
the person mentioned in the note, and that the note was given 
by the owner, or by the master, or some other authorised agent ; 
and the seaman is presumed to be duly earning his wages, unless 
the contrary is shewn to the satisfaction of the court, either by 
the official statement of the change in the crew caused by his 
absence, made and signed by the master, as required by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, or by a duly certified copy of some 
entry in the official log-book, to the effect that he has left the 
ship, or by a credible letter from the master to the same effect, 
or by such other evidence, of whatever description, as the court, 
in its absolute discretion, considers sufficient to shew satisfac- 
torily, that the seaman has ceased to be entitled to the wages 
out of which the allotment is to be paid. And the wife of any 
seaman, who deserts her family, or so misconducts herself as to 
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be undeserving of support from her husband, thereupon forfeits 
all right to further payments of any allotment of his wages 
which has been made in her favour ($169). 

(11.) Legal Rights to Wages.—The former maxim, that 
‘freight is the mother of wages,” no longer holds ; and, by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no right of wages 
shall be dependent on the earning of freight; and, subject to 
all other rules of law and conditions applicable to the case, 
every seaman and apprentice who, if the ship in which he has 
served had earned freight, would be entitled to demand and 
recover wages, is entitled to claim and recover the same, not- 
withstanding that freight has not been earned. But in all cases 
of wreck or loss of the ship, proof that he has not exerted him- 
self to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores, bars his 
claim (§ 183). 

The seaman’s right to wages and provisions is taken to com- 
mence either at the time at which he commences work, or at 
the time specified in the agreement for his commencement of 
work, or presence on board, whichever first happens (§ 181.) — 
And no seaman forfeits, by any agreement, his len upon the 
ship, or is deprived of any remedy for the recovery of his 
wages, to which he would otherwise be entitled; and every 
stipulation in any agreement inconsistent with any provision of 
the act, and every stipulation by which a seaman consents to 
abandon his right to wages, in case of the loss of the ship, or 
to abandon any right which he may have or obtain in the nature 
of salvage, are wholly inopperative (§ 182). ‘ 

No wages due, or accruing to any seaman or apprentice, are 
subject to attachment or arrestment from any court; and every 
payment of wages to a seaman or apprentice is valid in law, 
notwithstanding any previous sale or assignment of these wages, 
or of any attachment, incumbrance, or arrestment thereon. No 
assignment or sale of such wages or of salvage, made prior to 
the accruing thereof, binds the party making the same; and no 
power of attorney or authority made for the receipt of any such 
wages or salvage is irrevocable (§ 233). 

If any seaman or apprentice to whom wages ere due under 
§ 183, wt supra, dies before the same are paid, these must be 
applied in the manner after specified with respect to the wages. 
of seamen dying during a voyage. See infra (§ 16), Wages and 
Effects of Deceased Seamen. 

In cases where the service of a seaman terminates before the 
period contemplated in the agreement, by reason of the wreck 
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or loss of the ship, and also in cases where his service termi- 
nates before said period, by reason of his being left ashore at 
any place abroad, under a certificate—(granted, as after men- 
tioned (§ 17), Leaving Seamen Abroad, § 209)—of his unfitness 
or inability to proceed on the voyage, that seaman is entitled to 
wages for the time of service prior to such termination as 
aforesaid, but not for any further period (§185). But no 
seaman or apprentice is entitled to wages for any period during 
which he unlawfully refuses to work when required, whether 
before or after the time fixed by the agreement for his 
beginning to work—nor, unless the court hearing the case 
otherwise directs, for any time during which he may be 
imprisoned for any offence committed by him (§ 186). 

(12.) Provisions, Medical Stores, Health, and Accommodation. 
—Any three or more of the crew of a British ship can complain 
to any officer in command of any of her Majesty’s ships, or any 
British consular officer, or any shipping-master, or any chief 
officer of customs, that the provisions or water for the use of 
the crew are at any time of bad quality, unfit for use, or deficient 
in quantity; and thereupon that officer can examine said 
provisions or water, or cause them to be examined. If, on 
examination, these provisions or that water are found to be of 
bad quality, and unfit for use, or to be deficient in quantity, 
the person making the examination signifies the same in writing 
to the master, and if he does not thereupon provide other proper 
_ provisions or water, in lieu of any so signified to be deficient 
in quantity, or uses any provisions or water which have been 
so signified to be of a bad quality, and unfit for use, he, in every 
such case, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. ‘The officer 
making or directing the examination, enters in the official log- 
book, upon every such examination, the result of the examina- 
tion, and sends a report thereof to the Board of Trade; and if 
this report is produced out of the custody of the board or its 
officers, it is to be received in evidence in any legal proceeding 
(§ 221). 

But if the officer to whom any such complaint as now 
mentioned is made, certifies in his statement in the official log, 
that there was no legal ground for such complaint, each of the 
parties so complaining is liable to forfeit to the owner, out of 
his wages, a sum not exceeding one week’s wages (§ 222). 

1. If, during the voyage, the allowance of any of the 
provisions which the seamen have each stipulated for by the 
_ agreement, is reduced, except in accordance with any regulations 
O 
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in the agreement, for reduction by way of punishment, or except 
for any time during which a seaman, wilfully, and without 
sufficient cause, refuses or neglects to perform his duty, or is 
lawfully under confinement for misconduct either on board or 
on shore: 2. If it is shewn that any of these provisions are, 
or, during the voyage, have been, bad in quality, and unfit for 
use,—the seaman must receive for such reduction or bad quality, 
—according to the time of its continuance,—the following sums, 
to be paid to him in addition to, and to be recoverable as 
wages :— 

1. If his allowance is reduced by any quantity not exceeding 
one-third of the quantity specified in the agreement, a sum not 
exceeding 4d. a-day: 2. If his allowance ‘is reduced by more 
than one-third of such quantity, 8d. a-day: 3. In respect of 
such bad quality as before mentioned, a sum not exceeding 
1s. .a-day. 

But if it is shewn, to the satisfaction of the court before 
which the case may be tried, that any provisions—the allowance 
of which has been reduced—could not be procured or supplied 
in proper quantities, and that proper and equivalent substitutes 
were supplied in lieu thereof, the court can take these circum- 
stances into consideration, and modify or refuse compensation, 
as the justice of the case may require (§ 223). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to 
medicines, medical stores, and anti-scorbutics* :— 

~ 1. The Board of Trade publishes, from time to time, a scale 
of medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents and 
diseases arising on sea voyages : 

2. The owner of every ship navigating between Great Britain 
and any place out of the same, must provide and “cause to be 
constantly kept on board his ship, a supply of such medicines 
and medical stores, in accordance with this scale : 

3. Except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the 
Mediterranean ; and also except such ships or classes of ships 
bound to ports on the eastern coast of America, north of the 
35° N. L., and to any place or islands in the Atlantic Ocean 
north of the same limit, as the Board of Trade may, from time 
to time, exempt from the enactment following :—The master or 
owner of every foreign-going ship must provide and cause to 
be kept on board his ship a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon 
juice, and also of sugar and vinegar : 

4, The master of every such last-mentioned sip must serve 


* Medicines which prevent or cure the scurvy. 
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‘out the lime or lemon juice, or other such articles so sanctioned 
as substitutes, and sugar and vinegar, to the crew, whenever 
they have consumed salt provisions for ten days, and so long 
afterwards as this consumption continues,—the lime or lemon 
juice and sugar daily, at the rate of half an ounce each per day, 
_and the vinegar weekly, at the rate of half a pint per week to 
each member of the crew. 

And if in any ship as now mentioned, these medicines, medical 
stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and vinegar, 
as before required, are not provided and kept on board, in terms 
of the foregoing enactment, the master or owner incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20; and if the master neglects to serve out the 
lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar or vinegar, in the 
case and in the manner before directed, he incurs for each such 
offence a penalty not exceeding £5; but if the master is con- 
victed in either of the last-mentioned penalties, and it appears 
that the offence is owing to the act or default of the owner, the 
master can recover the amount of the penalty, and the costs 
incurred by him, from the owner (§ 224). 

Every master must keep on board, proper weights and mea- 
sures for the purpose of determining the quantities of the several 

‘provisions and articles served out; and he must allow the same 
to. be used at the time of serving out these provisions and arti- 
cles, in the presence of a witness, whenever any dispute arises 
about these quantities. In default, he incurs, for every offence, 
a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 225). 

Upon being required by the Board of Trade so to do, any 
local marine board can appoint and remove a medical inspector 
of ships for the port, and can fix his remuneration, such remu- 
neration being subject to the control of the Board of Trade; and, 
at ports where there are no local marine boards, the Board of 
Trade can appoint and remove these inspectors, and fix their 
remuneration. It is the duty of these inspectors to inspect the 
medicines, medical stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles, 
sugar and vinegar, required to be kept on board the before-men- 
tioned ships; and, if made at places where there are local 
marine boards, this inspection must be made under their direc- 
tion; and if made at places where there are no local marine 
crete it is made under the direction of the Board of Trade. 
For the purposes of this inspection, the medical inspectors have 
the same powers as the inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade to report upon the matters set forth in § 14 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act (§ 226). 
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If required by timely notice in writing from the master, 
owner, or consignee, every such inspector must make his inspec- 
tion three days, at least, before the ship proceeds to sea; and, 
if the result of the inspection is satisfactory, he need not again 
make inspection before the commencement of the voyage, 
unless he has reason to suspect that some of the articles in- 
spected have been subsequently removed, injured, or destroyed. 
Whenever a medical inspector is of opinion that, in any ship 
required by the act to carry such articles as aforesaid, the same, 
or any of them, are deficient in quantity or quality, or are placed 
in improper vessels, he must signify the same in writing to the 
chief officer of customs of the port where the ship is lying, and 
also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof; and, thereupon, 
and before proceeding to sea, the master must produce to that 
chief officer of customs, a certificate under the hand of the same 
medical inspector, or of some other medical inspector, to the 
eilect, that such deficiency has been supplied or remedied, or 
that such improper vessels have been replaced by proper vessels, 
as the case may require. The chief officer of customs cannot 
grant a clearance for such ship without the production of this 
certificate; and if she attempts to go to sea without a clearance, 
he can detain her until this certificate is produced. If the ship 
proceeds to sea without the production of the certificate, the 
owner, master, or charterer incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£20: (§ 226). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to expenses 
attendant on illness and death :— 

1. If the master, or any seaman or apprentice, receives any 
hurt or injury in the service of the ship to which he belongs, 
the expense of providing the necessary surgical and medical 
advice, with attendance and medicine, and of his subsistence, 
until he is cured, or dies, or is brought back to some port in the 
United Kingdom, if shipped in the United Kingdom, or if ship- 
ped in some British possession, to some port in the same posses- 
sion, and of his conveyance to that port, and the expense (if any) 
of his funeral, must be defrayed by the owner of the ship, with- 
out any deduction on that account from the wages of the master, 
seaman, or apprentice : 

2. If, on account of any illness, the master, or any seaman 
or apprentice, is temporarily removed from his ship, for the 
purpose of preventing infection, or otherwise for the convenience 
of the ship, and subsequently returns to his duty, the expense 
of his removal, and of providing the necessary advice, with 
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attendance and medicines, and of his subsistence whilst away 
from the ship must be defrayed in like manner: 

3. The expense of all medicines, and surgical or medical 
advice and attendance given to the master, or any seaman or 
apprentice, whilst on board his ship, must be defrayed in like 
manner : 

4, In all other cases, any reasonable expenses duly incurred 
by the owner for any seaman, in respect of illness, and also any 
reasonable expenses duly incurred by the owner, in respect of 
the burial of any seaman or apprentice, who dies whilst on ser- 
vice, must, if duly proved, be deducted from the wages of that 
seaman or apprentice (§ 227). 

If any such expenses in respect of the illness, injury, or hurt 
of any seaman or apprentice, as are to be borne by the owner, 
are paid by any consular officer, or other person on behalf of 
her Majesty, or if any other expenses, in respect of the illness, 
- injury, or hurt of any seaman or apprentice, whose wages are 
not accounted for to that officer under the provisions in the act 
in that behalf (postea, Leaving Seamen Abroad, § 209), are so 
paid, these expenses must be repaid to that officer or other 
person, by the master of the ship; and if not so repaid, the 
amount thereof, with costs, is a charge upon the ship, and is 
recoverable from the master, or from the owner of the ship for 
the tume being, as a debt due to her Majesty, and is recoverable, 
either by ordinary process of law, or in the summary manner 
in which seamen can recover wages (§ 229). 

Every foreign-going ship, having one hundred persons or 
upwards on board, must carry on board, as part of her com 
plement, some person duly authorised by law to practice ar 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary ; and in default, the owner 
incurs, for every voyage made without such medical practi- 
tioner, a penalty not exceeding £100. But this does not in 
anywise affect the provisions in §§ 38 and 39 of the Passengers’ 
Act, 1852, as to the carriage of medical practitioners by 
“passenger ships” (§ 230). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to accom- 
modation on board :— 

1. Every space in the ship occupied by seamen or appren- 
tices, and appropriated to their use, must have, for every seaman 
or apprentice, if they sleep in hammocks, a space of not less 
than nine superficial feet, and if they do not sleep in hammocks, 
a space of not less than twelve superficial feet, measured on the 
deck or floor of the place : 
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2. Every such place must either be six feet in height from 
deck to deck, or must have for every seaman or apprentice, if 
they sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than fifty-four 
cubic feet, and if they do not sleep in hammocks, a space of 
not less than seventy-two cubic feet : 

3. Every such place must be kept free from stores or goods 
of any kind, not being the personal property of the crew in use 
during the voyage : 

4, Every such place must be properly caulked, and in all 
other respects securely and properly constructed and well 
ventilated. 

And if any such place is not on the whole sufficiently large 
to give such place for each seaman or apprentice, or is not 
properly caulked, and in all other respects securely and properly 
constructed and well ventilated, the owner incurs, for every 
such failure to comply with these provisions, a penalty not 
exceeding £20; and if the space is not kept free from goods 
and stores, the master incurs, for every such failure, a penalty 
not exceeding £10 (§ 231). 

DISCIPLINE OF SHip.—Any master of, or any seaman or 
apprentice belonging to, a British ship, who, by wilful breach of 
duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does 
any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious 
damage of that ship, or tending immediately to endanger the 
life or limb of any person belonging to or on board of that ship, 
or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses or 
omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be done by 
him for preserving his ship from immediate loss, destruction, 
or serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to or 
on board of that ship from immediate danger to life or limb— 
he, for every such offence, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 

239). 

: Upon application of the owner of any ship, being within the 
jurisdiction of any court, having admiralty jurisdiction in any 
of her Majesty’s dominions, or by the part-owner or consignee, 
or by the agent of the owner, or by one-third or more of the 
crew, and upon proof on oath to the satisfaction of the court 
that the removal of the master of that ship is necessary, that 
court can remove the master accordingly ; and with consent of 
the owner or his agent, or the consignee of the ship, or if there 
ig no owner, or agent of the owner, or consignee of the ship 
within the jurisdiction of the court, then, without such consent, 
that court can also appoint a new master in his stead, and can 
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also make such order and require such security in respect of 
costs in the matter as it thinks fit (§ 240). 

If the Board of Trade, or any local marine board, has reason 
to believe that any master or mate is unfit, from incompetency 
or misconduct, to discharge his duties, the Board of Trade can 
either institute an investigation, or can direct the local marine 
board at or nearest to the place at which it may be convenient 
for the parties and witnesses to attend, to institute the same ; 
and, thereupon, such persons as the Board of Trade may appoint 
for the purpose, or, as the case may be, the local marine board, 
with the assistance of a local stipendiary magistrate (if any), 
and if there is no such magistrate, with the assistance of a com- 
petent legal assistant appointed by the Board of Trade, can 
conduct the investigation, and summon the master or mate to 
appear, and must give him full opportunity of making a defence 
in person or otherwise. For the purpose of this investigation, 
the persons appointed by the Board of Trade, or the local marine 
board, have all the powers given by the first part of the 
Merchant Shipping Act to inspectors appointed hy the Board 
of Trade, as already noticed, and can make such order, with 
respect to the costs of the investigation, as they may deem just. 
Upon the conclusion of the investigation, a report upon the 
case must be made to the Board of Trade (§ 241). 

In cases where there is no local marine board before which 
the parties and witnesses can conveniently attend, or where the 
local marine board is unwilling to institute the investigation, 
the Board of Trade can direct the same to be instituted before 
two justices or a stipendiary magistrate ; and, thereupon, this 
investigation must be conducted, and the results thereof re- 
ported, in the same manner and with the same powers in and 
_ with which formal investigations into wrecks and casualties are 
directed to be conducted, and the results thereof reported, under 
§ 432—438 of the act, save only that, if the Board of Trade 
so directs, the person bringing the charge of incompetency or 
misconduct to the notice of the board, is deemed to be the party 
having the conduct of the case (§ 241). 

Whenever any seaman, who has been lawfully engaged, or 
any apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the after- 
mentioned offences, he is liable to be punished summarily as 
follows :— 

(1.) For desertion, he is liable to imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour; and 
also to forfeit all or any part of the clothes and effects he leaves 
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on board, and all or any part of the wages or emoluments he may 
earn in any other ship in which he may be employed until his 
next return to the United Kingdom, and also to satisfy any 
excess of wages paid by the master or owner of the ship from 
which he deserts, to any substitute engaged in his place at a _ 
higher rate of wages than was stipulated to be paid to him: __ 

(2.) For neglecting or refusing, without reasonable cause, to 
join his ship, or to proceed to sea in his ship, or for absence 
without leave, at any time within twenty-four hours of the ship 
sailing from any port, either at the commencement or during 
the progress of any voyage, or for absence at any time, without 
leave and without sufficient reason, from his ship or from his 
duty, not amounting to desertion, or not treated as such by the 
master,—he is liable to imprisonment for any period not exceed- 
ing ten weeks, with or without hard labour ; and also, at the 
discretion of the court, to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exceeding the amount of two days’ pay, and, in addition, for 
every twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not exceeding 
six days’ pay, or any expenses properly incurred in hirmg a 
substitute : 

(3.) For quitting the ship without leave, after her arrival at 
her port of delivery, and before she is placed in security,—he 
is liable to forfeit out of his wages a sum not exceeding one 
month’s pay : 

(4.) For wilful disobedience to any lawful command,—he is 
liable to imprisonment, for any period not exceeding four weeks, 
with or without hard labour ; and also, at the discretion of the 
court, to forfeit, out of his wages, a sum not exceeding two 
days’ pay : 

(5.) For continued wilful disobedience to lawful commands, 
or continued wilful neglect of duty,—he is liable to imprison- 
ment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or with- 
out hard labour; and also, at the discretion of the court, to 
forfeit, for every twenty-four hours’ continuance of such dis- 
obedience or neglect, either a sum not exceeding six days’ pay, 
or any expenses properly incurred in hiring a substitute : 

(6.) For assaulting the master or mate,—he is liable to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with 
or without hard labour : 

(7.) For combining with any other or others of the crew to 
disobey lawful commands, or to neglect duty, or to impede the 
navigation of the ship, or the progress of the voyage,—he is 
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liable to imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve 
weeks, with or without hard labour: 

(8. y For wilfully damaging the ship, or embezzling o or wil- 
fully damaging any of the stores or cargo,—he is liable to forfeit, 
out of his wages,.a sum equal in amount to the loss sustained ; 
and also, at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard 
‘labour : 

(9.) For any act of smuggling of which he is convicted, and 
whereby loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner, 
—he is liable to pay to the master or owner, such a sum as is 
sufficient to reimburse the master or owner for that loss or 
damage ; and the whole or a proportionate part of his wages 
can be retained in satisfaction, or on account of this liability, 
without prejudice to any further remedy (§ 243). 

Upon the commission of any of the offences before enu- 
merated, an entry thereof must be made in the official log-book ; 
* and the offender, if still in the ship, before her next subsequent 
arrival at any port, or if she is at the time in port, before her 
departure therefrom, must either be furnished with a copy of 
this entry, or have the same audibly read over to him, and 
thereupon he can make such reply thereto as he thinks fit, A 
statement that a copy of this entry has been furnished, or that 
it has been so read over, and the reply (if any) made by the 
offender, must likewise be entered and signed in manner afore- 
said ; and in any subsequent legal proceedings, the entries so 
required must be produced or proved, and in default of this 
production or proof, the court hearing the case can, at its 
discretion, refuse to receive evidence of the offence (§ 244). 

Every seafaring person, whom the master of a ship is com- 
pelled to take on board and convey (§ 211, e¢ seq. infra), and 
every person who goes to sea in a ship, without the consent of 
the master or owner, or other person entitled to give that con- 
sent, must, so long as he remains in the ship, be subject to the 
same laws and regulations for preserving discipline, and to the 
same penalties and punishments for offences constituting or 
tending to a breach of discipline, to which he would be subject 
were he a member of the crew, and had signed the agreement 
(§ 245). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice, either at the commence- 
ment or during the progress of a voyage, neglects or refuses to 
join, or deserts from, or refuses to proceed to sea in the ship in 
which he is duly engaged to serve, or is found absenting himself 
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therefrom without leave,—the master, or any mate, or the owner, 
ship’s-husband, or consignee, can, in any place im her Majesty’s 
dominions, with or without the assistance of the local police 
officers (who, by the act, are directed, if required, to give the 
same); and also, at any place owt of her Majesty’s dominions, 
if and so far as the laws in force at that place will permit, appre- 
hend him without first procuring a warrant, and can thereupon, 
in any case, and must, in case he so requires, and it is practi- 
cable, convey him before some court capable of taking cognizance 
of the matter, to be dealt with according to law. for the pur- 
pose of conveying him before the court, he can detain him in 
custody for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or such 
shorter time as may be necessary; or if he does not so require, 
or if there is no court at or near the place, he can at once con- 
vey him on board; and if this apprehension appears to the court, 
before which the case is brought, to have been made on impro- 
per or insufficient grounds, the master, mate, &c., who makes 
the same, or causes the same to be made, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20. But, if this penalty is inflicted, it is a bar to 
any action for false imprisonment in respect of such apprehen- 
sion (§ 246). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice is brought before a court 
on the ground of his having neglected or refused to join, or to 
proceed to sea in the ship in which he is engaged to serve, or 
of having deserted, or otherwise absented himself therefrom 
without leave,—instead of committing the offender to prison, — 
the court can, if the master, or the owner or his agent so 
requires, cause him to be conveyed on board, for the purpose 
of proceeding on the voyage, or deliver him to the master, or 
any mate of the ship, or the owner or his agent ; and, in such 
case, can order any costs and expenses properly incurred by or 
on behalf of the master or owner, by reason of the offence, to 
be paid by the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from 
any wages which he has then earned, or which, by virtue of 
his then existing engagement, he may afterwards earn (§ 247). 

If a seaman or apprentice is imprisoned on the ground of his 
having neglected or refused to join, or to proceed to sea in the 
ship in which he is engaged to serve, or of having absented him- 
self without leave, or of his having committed any other breach 
of discipline, and if, during his imprisonment, and before his 
engagement is at an end, his services are required on board his 
ship,—any justice can, at the request of the master, or of the 
owner or his agent, cause the seaman or apprentice to be con- 
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veyed on board his ship, for the purpose of proceeding on the 
voyage ; or to be delivered to the master, or any mate of the 
ship, or to the owner or his agent, to be by them so conveyed, 
notwithstanding the termination of the period for which he was 
sentenced to imprisonment has not arrived (§ 248). 

In all cases of desertion from a ship in any place abroad, the 
master must produce the entry of this desertion, in the official 
log-book, to the person or persons required by § 207 to indorse 
on the agreement a certificate of that desertion ; and thereupon 
such person or persons make and certify a copy of this entry, 
and also a copy of the certificate of desertion. If this person is 
a public functionary, he must, and, in other cases, the master 
must, forthwith transmit these copies to the registrar-general 
in England, who, if required, causes the same to be produced 
in any legal proceeding ; and, in any such proceeding relative 
to that desertion, these copies, if purporting to be so made and 
certified, and certified to have come from the registrar, are to 
be received as evidence of the entries appearing therein (§ 249). 

Whenever a question arises, whether the wages of a seaman 
or apprentice are forfeited for desertion, it is sufficient for the 
party insisting on the forfeiture to shew, that that seaman or 
apprentice was duly engaged in,. or that he belonged to the 
ship from which he is alleged to have deserted, and that he 
quitted the ship before the completion of the voyage or engage- 
ment; or, if the voyage was to terminate in the United King- 
dom, and the ship has not returned, that he is absent from her, 
and that an entry of the desertion has been duly made in the 
official log-book. Thereupon, and so far as relates to any for- 
feiture of wages, or emoluments under the foresaid provisions, 
the desertion is to be deemed to be proved, unless the seaman 
or apprentice can produce a proper certificate of discharge, o2 
can otherwise shew to the satisfaction of the court that he had 
sufficient reasons for leaving his ship (§ 250). 

Whenever, in any proceeding relating to seamen’s wages, it 
is shewn that any seaman or apprentice has, in the- course of 
the voyage, been convicted of any offence by any competent 
tribunal, and rightly punished there-for by imprisonment or 
otherwise,—the court hearing the case, can direct any part of 
the wages due to that seaman, not exceeding £3, to be applied 
in reimbursing any costs properly incurred by the master in 
procuring his conviction and punishment (§ 251). 

Whenever any seaman contracts for wages by the voyage, 
or by the run, or by the share, and not by the month or other 
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stated period of time, the amount of forfeiture incurred under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, is to be taken to be an amount 
bearing the same proportion to the whole wages or share, as a 
calendar month, or other period of time before-mentioned, in 
fixing the amount of the forfeiture (as the case may be), bears 
to the whole time spent. on the voyage. If the whole time 
spent on the voyage does not exceed the period for which the 
pay is forfeited, the forfeiture extends to the whole wages or 
pay (§ 252). 

All clothes, effects, wages, and emoluments, which, under 
§ 243, are forfeited for desertion, are to be applied, in the first 
instance, in or towards the reimbursement of the expenses 
occasioned by that desertion, to the master or owner of the 
ship from which the desertion has taken place ; and, if earned 
subsequently to the desertion, these wages and emoluments can 
be recovered by the master, or by the owner or his agent, in 
the same manner as the deserter himself might have recovered 
the same, had they not been forfeited ; and, in any legal pro- 
ceedings relating to these wages, the court can order the same 
to be paid accordingly. Subject to the foresaid reimbursement, 
the same must be paid into the receipt of her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer, in such manner as the Treasury directs, and are 
carried to, and form part of, the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. And in all other cases of forfeiture of 
wages under the foresaid provisions, and in the absence of any 
specific directions to the contrary, the forfeiture is for the 
benefit of the master or owner by whom the wages are payable 
(§ 253). 

Any question concerning the forfeiture of, or deductions 
from, the wages of a seaman or apprentice, can be determined 
in any proceeding lawfully instituted with respect to these 
wages, notwithstanding the offence in respect of which that 
question arises, though made punishable by imprisonment as 
well as forfeiture, has not been made the subject of any criminal 
proceeding (§ 254). 

If, on or before being engaged, a seaman wilfully and 
fraudulently makes a false statement of the name of his last 
ship, or last alleged ship, or wilfully and fraudulently makes a _ 
false statement of his own name, he incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5. This penalty can be deducted from any wages he 
may earn by virtue of that engagement, and, subject to reim- 
bursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occasioned by any 
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previous desertion, is paid and applied in the same manner as 
other penalties payable under the act are by § 524 (§ 255). 

Whenever any seaman commits an act of misconduct, for 
which his agreement imposes a fine, and which it is intended 
to punish by enforcing that fine, an entry thereof must be made 
in the official log-book, and a copy of this entry must be fur- 
nished, or the same must be read over to the offender ; and an 
entry of this reading over, and of the reply (if any) made by 
the offender, must be made in the same manner, and subject 
to the same conditions, as have been before mentioned with 
respect to offences against discipline, specified and punishable 
as aforesaid (§ 243). This fine must be deducted and paid over 
as follows :—If the offender is discharged in the United King- 
dom, and the offence and the foresaid entries thereof are proved, 
—in the case of a foreign-going ship,—to the satisfaction of the 
shipping-master before ‘whom the offender is discharged,—and, 
_—in the case of a home-trade ship,—to the satisfaction of the 
shipping-master at or nearest to the place at which the crew is 
discharged,—the master or owner deducts the same from the 
wages of the offender, and pays the same over to that shipping- 
master ; and if, before the final discharge of the crew in the 
United Kingdom, the offender enters into any of her Majesty’s 
ships, or 1s discharged abroad, and the offence and the foresaid 
entries are proved to the satisfaction of the officer in command 
of the ship into which he so enters, or of the consular officer, 
officer of customs, or other person by whose sanction he is so 
discharged,—the fine must thereupon be deducted, as before 
mentioned, and an entry of that deduction must then be made 
in the official log-book (if any), and signed by the officer or 
other person; and on the return of the ship to the United 
Kingdom, the master or owner must pay over the fine,—in the 
case of foreign-going ships,—to the shipping-master before wh om 
the crew is discharged, and,—in the case of home-trade ships,— 
to the shipping-master at or nearest to the place at which the 
crew is discharged. If the master or owner neglects or refuses 
to pay over any such fine in manner foresaid, he incurs, for each 
such offence, a penalty not exceeding six times the amount of 
the fine retained by him. But no act of misconduct, for which 
any such fine has been inflicted and paid, can be otherwise 
punished under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(§ 256). See Volunteering into the Navy, infra. 

Every person who, by any means whatever, persuades, or 
attempts to persuade, any seaman or apprentice to neglect or 
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join, or not to proceed in, or to desert from his ship, or other- 
wise to absent himself from his duty,—incurs, for each such 
offence in respect of each seaman or apprentice, a penalty not 
exceeding £10; and every person,—who wilfully harbours or 
secretes any seaman or apprentice, who has deserted from his 
ship, er who has wilfully neglected or refused to join or has 
deserted from his ship, knowing, or having reason to believe, 
that seaman or apprentice to have done so,—incurs, for every 
such seaman or apprentice so harboured or secreted, a penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 257). 

Any person who secretes himself, and goes to sea in a ship, 
without the consent of either the owner, consignee, or master, 
or of the mate, or of any person in charge of the ship, or of 
any other person entitled to give that consent, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £29, or is liable to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, for any period not exceeding four weeks (§ 258). 

Rewrer To Seamen’s Famities out oF Poor’s RatEs.— 
Whenever, during the absence of a seaman on a voyage, his 
wife, children, or step-children, become chargeable to any union 
or parish in the United Kingdom, that union or parish is enti- 
tled to be reimbursed, out of his wages earned during that voy- 
age, any sums properly expended during his absence, in the 
maintenance of these relations, or any of them, so that these 
sums do not exceed the following proportion of his wages :— 
(1.) If only one of these relations is chargeable, one-half of. 
these wages: (2.) If two or more of these relations are charge- 
able, two-thirds of these wages. But if, during the absence of 
the seaman, any sums have been paid by the owner to or on © 
behalf of any such relation, under an allotment note given by 
the seaman in his, her, or their favour, the foresaid claim for 
reimbursement is limited to the excess (if any) of the before- 
mentioned proportion of wages over the sums so paid (§ 192). 

For the purpose of obtaining this retmbursement, the guar- 
dians of the poor of the union or parish, where the relief of the 
poor is administered by guardians, and the overseers of the poor 
of any other parish in England,—the guardians, or other persons 
having authority of guardians, in any union in Ireland,—and 
the inspector of the poor in Scotland, can give to the owner of 
the ship in which the seaman is serving, a notice in writing, 
stating the proportion of the seaman’s wages on which it is 
intended to make the claim, and requiring the owner to retain 
that proportion in his hands for a period to be therein men- 
tioned, not exceeding twenty-one days from the time of the sea- 
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man’s return to his port of discharge, and also requiring the 
owner, immediately on such return, to give to these guardians, 
&c., notice in writing of that return. After receiving this notice, 
the owner is bound to retain the said proportion of wages, and 
to give notice of the seaman’s return accordingly, and he must 
likewise give the seaman notice of the intended claim (§ 193). 

Upon the seaman’s return, the guardians, &c., can apply in 
a summary way, in England or Ireland, to any two justices 
having jurisdiction in that union or parish, and in Scotland, to 
the sheriff of the county, for an order for this reimbursement 
as aforesaid, and the justices or the sheriff can hear the case, 
and can male an order for reimbursement to the whole extent, 
or to such lesser amount as they or he may, under the circum- 
stances, think fit, and the owner must pay to these guardians, 
&c., out of the seaman’s wages, the amount so ordered to be 
paid by way of reimbursement, and must pay the remainder of 
the wages to the seaman. If no such order is obtained within 
the period mentioned in the notice given to the owner as afore- 
said, the foresaid proportion of wages so to be retained by him 
is payable without reduction, to the seaman immediately on the 
expiration of that period (§ 193). 

VOLUNTEERING INTO THE Navy.—Any seaman can leave his 
ship for the purpose of forthwith entering into her Majesty’s 
naval service, and this leaving his ship is not to be deemed a 
desertion therefrom, and does not render him liable to any 
punishment or forfeiture whatever. All stipulations introduced 
into any agreement, whereby a seaman is declared to incur any 
forfeiture, or is exposed to any loss in case he enters into her 
Majesty’s naval service, are void; and every master or owner, 
who causes any such stipulation to be so introduced, incurs @ 
penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 214). 

Whenever, without having previously committed any act’ 
amounting to and treated by the master as desertion, a seaman 
leaves his ship in order to enter into the naval service of her 
Majesty, and is received into that service, the master must deliver 
to him his clothes and effects on board his ship, and pay the 
proportionate amount of wages down to the time of this entry, 
subject to all just deductions, as follows:—The master of the 
ship pays these wages to the officer authorised to receive the 
seaman into her Majesty’s service, either in money or by a bill 
drawn upon the owner, payable at sight, to the order of the 
accountant-general of the navy. ‘The receipt of the officer is a 
discharge for the money or bill so given, and this bill is exempt 
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from stamp duty. If the wages are paid in money, the money 
is credited in the muster-book of the ship to the seaman’s 
account; and if paid by bill, this bill is noted in the muster- 
book and sent to the accountant-general, who presents it, or 
causes it to be presented for payment, and credits the produce 
thereof to the seaman’s account (§ 215). 

This money or produce is not to be paid to the seaman, until 
the time at which he would have been entitled to receive the 
same, had he remained in the service of the ship which he has 
so quitted, and if this bill is not duly paid when presented, 
the accountant-general, or the seaman on whose behalf it is 
given, can sue thereon, or can recover the wages due by all or 
any of the means by which the wages due to merchant seaman 
are recoverable. Jf, upon a seaman leaving his ship in the 
manner and for the purpose foresaid, the master fails to deliver 
his clothes and effects, or to pay his wages as before required, 
he, in addition to his liability to pay and deliver the same, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. But no officer, who receives 
a bill as aforesaid, is subject to any liability in respect thereof, 
except for its safe custody until sent to the accountant-general 
(§ 215). 

If, upon a seaman so leaving his ship for the purpose of enter- 
_ ing her Majesty’s naval service, the owner of that ship shews 
to the satisfaction of the admiralty that he has paid, or properly 
rendered himself liable to pay, an advance of wages to or on 
account of that seaman, and that that seaman has not, at the 
time of quitting his ship, duly earned this advance by service 
therein ; and in case of such liability as aforesaid, and if the owner 
or master actually satisfies the same, the admiralty can pay to 
the owner or master so much of this advance as has not heen 
duly earned, and deduct the sum so paid from the wages of the 
seaman earned or to be earned in her Majesty’s naval service 
(§ 216). 

If, in consequence of a seaman so leaving his ship without 
the consent of the owner or master thereof, it becomes neces- 
sary, for the safety and proper navigation of that ship, to engage 
a substitute or substitutes, and if the wages or remuneration 
paid to such substitute or substitutes for subsequent service, 
exceeds the wages or remuneration which would have been 
payable to the seaman under his agreement for similar service, 
the master or owner can apply to the registrar of the High 
Court of Admiralty in Iingland, for a certificate authorising the 
repayment of this excess. This application must be in the 
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form, and must be accompanied by such documents and by such 
statements, whether on oath or otherwise, as the judge of that 
court, from time to time, directs (§ 217). 

Upon receiving this application, the registrar gives notice 
thereof in writing, and of the sum claimed, to the secretary of 
the admiralty, and he proceeds to examine the application, and 
ean call upon the registrar-general of seamen to produce any 
papers in his possession relative thereto, and he can call for 
further evidence ; and if the whole of the claim appears to him 
to be just, he gives a certificate accordingly. But if he con- 
siders that the claim, or any part of it, is not just, he gives 
notice of such his opinion in writing, under his hand, to the 
person making that application, or to his attorney or agent ; 
and if, within sixteen days from the giving of this notice, that 
person does not leave, or cause to be left at the office of the 
registrar of the admiralty, a written notice demanding that this 
application be referred to the judge of that court, then the 
registrar finally decides thereon, and certifies accordingly (§ 218). 

But, if this latter notice is Jefé as now mentioned, then the 
application stands referred to the admiralty judge in his cham- 
bers, and his decision thereon is final, and the registrar certifies 
the same accordingly. In every proceeding under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, the registrar and judge of admiralty have respec- 
tively full power to administer oaths, and to exercise all the 
ordinary powers of the court, as in any other proceeding within 
its jurisdiction, The registrar or judge (as the case may be) 
can, if he thinks fit, allow for the costs of the proceedings, any 
sum not exceeding £5 for each seaman so quitting his ship as 
aforesaid; and this sum can be added to the sum allowed, and 
certified by the registrar accordingly (§ 218). 

Every certificate so given, is sent by post or otherwise to the 
person making the application, his attorney or agent, and a copy 
thereof is sent to the accountant-general. Upon delivery to him 
of the origimal certificate, together with a receipt in writing, 
purporting to be a receipt from the master or owner making the 
application, the accountant-general pays to the person so deli- 
vering the same, out of the monies applicable to her Majesty’s 
naval service, and granted by parliament for that purpose, the 
amount mentioned in that certificate, and it and the receipt 
absolutely discharge the accountant-general and her Majesty 
from all liability in respect of the monies so paid, or of the 
said application (§ 219). 

Bz 
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Every person, who, in making or supporting any application 
as aforesaid, to the registrar of the admiralty court, forges, 
assists in forging, or procures to be forged, or fraudulently alters, 
assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be fraudulently 
altered, any document, and every person, who, in making or 
supporting such an application, makes or gives, or assists In 
making or giving, or procures to be made or given, any false 
evidence or representation, knowing the same to be false, every 
such person is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 220). 

WaGes AND Hrrects oF DECEASED SEAMEN.— Whenever 
any seaman or apprentice belonging to or sent home in a British 
ship, whether foreign-going or home-trade, on a voyage which 
is to terminate in the United Kingdom, dies during the voyage, 
the master must take charge of all money, clothes, and effects 
which he leaves on board, and can, if he thinks fit, cause all 
or any of the said clothes and effects to be sold by auction, at 
the mast or other public auction, and thereupon he must sign 
an entry, in the official log-book, contaiming the following 
particulars :— 

(1.) A statement of the amount of the money, and a descrip- 
tion of the effects so left by the deceased. 

(2.) In case of a sale, a description of each article sold, and 
the sum received for each: 

(3.) A statement of the sum due to the deccased as wages, 
and the total amount of the deductions (if any) to be made 
therefrom. 

And he must cause this entry to be attested by a mate and 
one of the crew (§ 194). 

The following rules must be observed in the cases now men- 

tioned :-— 
' (1.) If the ship proceeds at once to a port in the United 
Kingdom, without touching on the way at any foreign port, the 
master must, within forty-eight hours after his arrival, deliver 
any effects remaining unsold, and pay any money he has taken 
charge of, or received from any sale as aforesaid, and also the 
balance of wages due to the deceased, to the shipping-master at 
the port of destination in the United Kingdom: 

(2.) If the ship touches and remains for forty-eight hours at 
some foreign port, or at some port in her Majesty’s dominions 
abroad, before coming to any port in the United Kingdom, the 
master must report the case to the British consular officer, or 
to the officer of customs there, as the case may be, and he must 
give to that officer any information he requires, as to the destina- 
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tion of the ship and probable length of the voyage. Thereupon, 
if this officer considers it expedient so to do, he can require the 
effects, money, and wages to be delivered and paid to him, and, 
upon this delivery and payment, he gives the master a receipt, 
and within forty-eight hours after his arrival at his port of 
destination in the United Kingdom, the master must produce 
the same to the shipping-master there. In such case, the con- 
sular officer, or officer of customs, indorses and certifies upon 
the agreement with the crew, such particulars with respect to 
this delivery and payment as the Board of Trade requires: 

(3.) If the officer foresaid does not require this payment and 
delivery to be made to him, the master must take charge of 
the said effects, money, and wages, and within forty-eight hours 
after his arrival at his port of destination in the United King- 
dom, he must deliver and pay the same to the shipping-master 
there: 

(4.) In all cases in which any seaman or apprentice dies 
during the progress of a voyage or engagement, the master must 
give to the Board of Trade, or to the officer or shipping-master 
as aforesaid, an account, in such form as they respectively 
require, of the effects, money, and wages so delivered and paid, 
and no deductions claimed in this account can be allowed, unless 
verified, if there is an official log-book, by such entry therein 
as required by the act, and also by such other vouchers (if any) 
as may be reasonably required by the Board of Trade, or by the 
officer or shipping-master to whom the account is rendered: 

(5.) Upon due compliance with the provisions of this section, 
which relate to acts to be done at the port of destination in the 
‘United Kingdom, the shipping-master grants to the master a 
certificate to that effect, and no officer can clear inwards any 
foreign-going ship, without production of this certificate (§ 195). 

If the master fails so to take charge of the money or other 
effects of a seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, or to 
make such entries in respect thereof, or to procure the attesta- 
tion to these entries, or to make such payment or delivery of 
any money, wages, or effects of a seaman or apprentice dying 
during a voyage, or to give the account thereof, as respectively 
before directed,—he is accountable for the money, wages, and 
effects of the deceased seaman or apprentice, to the Board of 
Trade, and must pay and deliver the same accordingly. For 
every such offence, the master incurs, in addition, a penalty 
not exceeding treble the value of the money or effects not 
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accounted for, or, if that value is not ascertained, not exceeding 
£50 (§ 196). 

If any such money, wages, or effects are not duly paid, 
delivered, or accounted for by the master, the owner must pay, 
deliver, and account for the same, and this money, and these 
wages, and the value of these effects, are recoverable from him 
accordingly; and if he fails to account for and pay the same, 
he, in addition to his liability for the said money and value, 
incurs the same penalty as is incurred by the master for the 
like offence. All money, wages, and effects of any seaman or 
apprentice dying during a voyage, are recoverable in the same 
courts, and by the same modes of proceeding, by which seamen 
are entitled to recover their wages (§ 196). 

If the seaman or apprentice should die at any place abroad, 
either in or out of her Majesty’s dominions, leaving any money 
or effects not on board his ship, the chief officer of customs or 
the British consular officer at or nearest to the place, as the 
case may be, claims and takes charge of that money and these 
effects, and, if he thinks fit, he can sell all or any of these 
effects, or any effects of a deceased seaman or apprentice 
delivered to him under the before-mentioned provisions. Every 
such officer must remit quarterly, or at such other times as the 
Board of Trade directs, to the paymaster-general, all monies 
belonging to, or arising from the sale of the effects of, or paid 
as the wages of any deceased seaman or apprentice, which have 
come into his hands in manner before mentioned, and must 
render such accounts in respect thereof as the Board of Trade 
requires (§ 196). 

Whenever any seaman or apprentice dies im the United 
Kingdom, and is, at the time of his death, entitled to claim 
from the master or owner of the ship in which he has served, 
any unpaid wages or effects, the master or owner must pay and 
deliver or account for the same to the shipping-master at the 
port where the seaman or apprentice was discharged, or was to 
have been discharged, or to the Board of Trade, or as it directs 

S197), 
If es money and effects of a deceased seaman or apprentice 
paid, delivered, or remitted to the Board of Trade or its agents, 
including the monies received for any part of the effects which 
have been sold either before delivery to the board or by its 
direction, do not exceed in value £50; then, subject to the pro- 
visions after mentioned, and to all such deductions for expenses 
incurred in respect of the seaman or apprentice or of his money 
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and effects, as the board thinks proper to allow, the board may, 
if it thinks fit so to do, pay and deliver said money and effects, 
—either to any claimants who can prove themselves, to the 
satisfaction of the board, either to be his widow or children, or 
to be entitled to the effects of the deceased under his will (if 
‘any), or under the statute of distributions of the effects of 
intestates, or under any other statute, or at common law,—or 
to be entitled to take out probate or letters of administration or 
confirmation, although no probate or letters of administration 
or confirmation have been taken out, and the board is thereby 
discharged from all further liability in respect of the money 
and effects so paid and delivered; or the board may, if it thinks 
fit so to do, require probate or letters of administration or con- 
firmation to be taken out, and thereupon pay and deliver the 
money and effects to the legal personal representatives of the 
deceased. All claimants to whom such money and effects are 
so paid or delivered, must apply the same in due course of 
administration, and, if the money and effects exceed in value 
the sum of £50; then, subject to the provisions after mentioned, 
and to deduction for expenses, the board pays and delivers the 
same to the legal personal representative of the deceased 
M5199), 

In cases where a deceased seaman or apprentice has left a 
will, the Board of Trade has the following powers :— 

(1.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the 
wages or effects as aforesaid, to any person claiming to be entitled 
thereto, under a will made on board ship, unless that will is in 
writing, and is signed or acknowledged by the testator, in the 
presence of the master or first or only mate of the ship, and is 
attested by the master or mate: 

(2.) It- may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the 
waves or effects as aforesaid to any person, not being related to 
the testator by blood or marriage, who claims to be entitled 
thereto, under a will made elsewhere than on board ship, unless 
this will is in writing, and is signed or acknowledged by the 
testator in presence of two witnesses, one of whom must be 
some shipping-master appointed under the act, or some minister, 
or officiating minister, or curate of the place in which the same 
was made, or in a place where there are no such persons, some 
justice of peace, or some British consular officer, or some officer 
of customs, and is attested by these witnesses: 

Whenever a claim made under a will, is rejected by the Board 
of Trade, on account of that will not being made and attested 
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as before required, the wages and effects of the deceased are to. 
be dealt with as if no will had been made (§ 200). 

With respect to creditors of a deceased seaman or apprentice, 
the following rules are to be observed :— 

(1.) No creditor is entitled to claim from the board, the wages 
or effects of any such seaman or apprentice, or any part thereof, ° 
by virtue of letters of administration taken out by him, or by 
virtue of confirmation in Scotland as executor creditor: 

(2.) No such creditor is entitled, by any means whatever, to 
payment of his debt out of these wages and effects, if the debt 
accrued more than three years before the death of the deceased, 
or if the demand is not made within two years after his death: 

(3.) Subject as aforesaid, the steps to be taken for procuring 
payment of a debt, are as follows: 

Every person making a demand as a creditor, must deliver 
to the Board of Trade, an account in writing, in such form as 
it requires, subscribed with his name, stating the particulars of 
his demand and the place of his abode, and verified by his 
declaration made before a justice: 

(4.) If, before the demand is made, any claim to the wages 
and effects of the deceased, made by any person interested 
therein, as his widow or child, or under a will, or under the 
statute for the distribution of the effects of intestates, or under 
any other statute, or at common law, has been allowed,—the 
Board of Trade gives notice to the creditor of the allowance of | 
this person’s claim, and, thereupon, the creditor has the same 
rights and remedies against that person, as if he or she had 
received the wages and effects as the legal personal represen- 
tative of the deceased : 

(5.) If no claim by any such person has been allowed, the 
board proceeds to investigate the creditor’s account, and, for 
that purpose, can require him to prove the same, and to produce 
all books, accounts, vouchers, and papers relating thereto. If, 
by these means, the creditor duly satisfies the board of the 
justice of his demand, either in whole or in part, the same is 
allowed and paid accordingly, so far as the assets in the hands 
of the board extend for that purpose, and this payment discharges 
the board from all further lability in respect of the money so 
paid. But, if the board is not satisfied, or if the books, accounts, 
vouchers, or papers as aforesaid are not produced, and no 
sufficient reason is assigned for not producing them, the demand 
is disallowed: 

(6.) In any case whatever, the Board of Trade can delay the 
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investigation of any demand made by a creditor for payment of 
his debt, for one year from the time of the first delivery of the 
demand. If, in the course of that time, a claim to the wages 
and effects of the deceased is made and sustained as before 
required, by any person interested therein, as widow or child, 
or under a will, or under the statute for the distribution of the 
effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or at common 
law, the board can pay and deliver the same to that person. 
Thereupon the creditors have the same rights and remedies 
against that person as if he or she had received the wages and 
effects as the personal representative of the deceased (§ 201). 

In case of the wages or effects of deceased seamen or appren- 
tices received by the board, to which no claim is substantiated 
within six years after having been so received, it is in the 
absolute discretion of the board, if any subsequent claim is 
made, either to allow or refuse the same, Subject to the pro- 
visions before mentioned (see Discipline of Ship, p. 213), the 
board can, from time to time, pay any monies arising from the 
unclaimed wages and effects of deceased seamen, which, in the 
opinion of the poard, it is not necessary to retain for the purpose 
of satisfying claims, into the receipt of her Majesty's Exchequer, 
in such manner as the Treasury directs, and these monies are 
carried to and form part of the Consolidated Fund (§ 202). 

Under these provisions, any monies or effects belonging to 
seamen invalided or discharged from any of her Majesty’s ships, 
and sent home in merchant ships, which are paid, remitted, or 
delivered to the Board of Trade, or its agents, are paid over 
and disposed of in such manner as the accountant-general of 
the navy directs (§ 204). 

Every person who, for the purpose of obtaining, either for 
himself or for another, any money or effects of a deceased seaman 
or apprentice, forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, 
—or fraudulently alters, assists in ‘fraudulently altering, or 
procures to be fraudulently altered, any document purporting 
to shew, or assist in shewing, a right to such wages or effects, 
and every person who, for the purpose aforesaid, gives or makes, 
or procures to be given or made, or assists in giving or making, or 
procuring to be given or made, any false evidence or represen- 
tation, knowing the same to be false,—that person is punishable 
with penal servitude for a term not exceeding four years, or 
with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any period 
not exceeding two years; or, if summarily prosecuted and con- 
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victed, by imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding six months (§ 203), 

Leavinc SzaMEN Aproapd.—Whenever any British ship is 
transferred or disposed of at any place out of her Majesty’s 
dominions, and any seaman or apprentice belonging to that 
ship does not, in the presence of some British consular officer, 
or, if there is no British consular officer there, in the presence 
of one or more respectable British merchants residing at the 
place, and not interested in the ship, signify his consent in 
writing to complete the voyage, if continued; and whenever 
the service of any seaman or apprentice belonging to any British 
ship terminates at any place out of her Majesty’s dominions, 
the master must give to every such seaman or apprentice a 
discharge in the form sanctioned by the board as after mentioned ; 
and in the case of a certified mate, he must return to him his 
certificate. Besides paying the wages to which each such sea- 
man or apprentice is entitled, the master must also provide him 
with adequate employment on board some other British ship, 
bound to the port in her Majesty’s dominions at which he was 
originally shipped, or to such other port in the United King- 
dom as is agreed on by him, or must furnish the means of 
sending him back to such port, or provide him with a passage 
home, or deposit with the consular officer, or the merchant or 
merchants as aforesaid, such a sum of money as is deemed sufli- 
cient to defray the expenses of his subsistence and passage- 
money (§ 205). 

The consular officer, or the merchant or merchants, indorse 
upon the agreement of the ship which the seaman or apprentice 
is leaving, the particulars of this payment, provision, or deposit ; 
and if the master refuses or neglects to comply with the require- 
ments of this section, these expenses, if defrayed by the consular 
oflicer, or by any other person, unless the seaman or apprentice 
has been guilty of barratry,* are a charge upon the ship to. 
which that seaman or apprentice belonged, and upon the owner 
for the time being, and can be recovered against these owners, 
with costs, at the suit of the consular officer, or other person 
defraying the expenses. Or, in case the same has been allowed 
to the consular officer out of the public monies, these expenses 
can be recovered as a debt due to her Majesty, either by ordinary 
process of law, or in the manner in which seamen are enabled 
to recover their wages; and, if these expenses are defrayed by 


* Barratry is any fraudulent act of the master or mariners committed to the preju- 
dice of the owners of the ship.—<Abbot, chap. v., sec, 1. 
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the seaman or apprentice, they are recoverable as wages due to 
him (§ 205). 

If the master or any other person belonging to a British ship, 
wrongfully forces on shore and leaves behind, or otherwise 
wrongfully leaves behind, in any place on shore or at sea, wm or 
out of her Majesty's dominions, any seaman or apprentice 
belonging to his ship, before the completion of the voyage for 
which that person was engaged, or before the return of the ship 
to the United Kingdom, he, for each such offence, is deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 206). 

If the master of a British ship does any of the following 
things, he is also deemed, for each default, guilty of a misde- 
meanor :— 

(1.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice in any place situate 
in any British possession abroad (except the possession in which 
he was shipped) without previously obtaining the sanction, in 
writing, of some public shipping-master, or other officer duly 
appointed by the local government on that behalf, or (in the 
absence of any such functionary) of the chief officer of customs, 
resident at or near the place where the discharge takes place. _ 

(2.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice at any place owt of 
her Majesty’s dominions, without previously obtaining the sanc- 
tion, so indorsed upon the agreement as aforesaid (§ 205), of the 
British consular officer there, or, in his absence, of any two 
respectable merchants resident there. 

(3.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place 
situate in any British possession abroad, on any ground what- 
ever, without previously obtaining a certificate in writing, so 
indorsed as aforesaid, from such public officer or person as afore- 
said (1), stating the fact and the cause thereof, whether this 
cause be unfitness or inability to proceed to sea, or desertion, 
or disappearance. 

(4.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place out 
of her Majesty’s dominions, on shore or at sea, on any ground 
whatever, without previously obtaining the certificate, indorsed 
in manner and to the effect now mentioned (3), of the British 
consular officer there, or, in his absence, of two respectable 
British merchants, if there is any such at or near the place 
where the ship then is. 

And these functionaries must, and the said merchants may, 
examine into the grounds of such proposed discharge, or into the 
allegation of such proposed unfitness, inability, or desertion, or 
disappearance as aforesaid, in a summary way, and can for that 
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purpose, if they think fit so to do, administer oaths, and can 
either grant or refuse such sanction or certificate, as appears to 
them to be just ($ 207). 

Upon the trial of any information, indictment, or other pro- 
ceeding against any person, for discharging or leaving behind 
any seaman or apprentice, contrary to the foregoing provisions, 
it lies upon such person, either to produce the sanction or certi- 
ficate before required, or to prove that he had obtained the 
same previously to having discharged or left behind the seaman 
or apprentice, or that it was impracticable for him to obtain 
this sanction or certificate (§ 208). 

Every master of a British ship who leaves any seaman or 
apprentice on shore at any place abroad, in or out of her 
Majesty’s dominions, under a certificate of his unfitness or 
inability to proceed on the voyage, must deliver to one of the 
functionaries (officials) before mentioned (1), or, in their absence, 
to the merchants by whom that certificate is signed (3), or, if 
there is but one respectable merchant resident at the place, to 
him, a full and true account of the wages due to that seaman 
or apprentice, this account, when delivered to a consular officer, 
being in duplicate; and the master must pay the same either 
in money or by a bill drawn upon his owner (§ 209). 

In the case of a bill so drawn, the functionary, merchants, 
or merchant as now mentioned, certify, by indorsement thereon, 
that the same is drawn for money due on account of a seaman’s. 
wages, and he also indorses upon the ship’s agreement the 
amount for which this bill is drawn, and such further particulars 
of the case as the Board of Trade requires. If the master 
refuses or neglects to deliver a full account of these wages, or to 
pay the amount thereof in money or by bill as before required, 
he is liable, for every such offence or default, and in addition to 
payment of the wages, to a penalty not exceeding £10. If the 
master delivers a false account of these wages, he incurs, for 
every such offence, and in addition to payment of the wages, a 
penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 209). 

Hvery payment as last mentioned, whether by bill or in 
money, if made in a British possession, must be made to the 
seaman or apprentice himself, and, if made out of her Majesty’s 
dominions, to the consular officer; who, if satisfied with the 
account, indorses on one of the duplicates of it a receipt for the 
amount paid or bill delivered, and returns the same to the 
master; and, within forty-eight hours after the master’s return 
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to his port of destination in the United Kingdom, he must 
deliver the same to the shipping-master there (§ 210). 

The consular officer retains the other duplicate of this account, 
and, if the seaman or apprentice subsequently obtains employ- 
ment at, or otherwise quits the port, the consular officer deducts, 
out of the sum received by him as aforesaid, any expenses which 
have been incurred by him in respect of the subsistence of the 
seaman or apprentice under the foresaid provisions (except such 
as the master or owner is required by the act to pay, § 213 
infra), and he pays the remainder to the seaman or apprentice, 
and also delivers to him an account of the sums so received and 
expended on his behalf. If any seaman or apprentice dies 
before his ship quits the port, the consular officer deals with 
the same, in the manner after specified in that behalf (§ 213); 
and if the seaman or pppren tice is sent home under re provi- 
sions in § 205, the consular officer accounts for the amount so 
received to the Board of Trade. After deducting any expenses 
which have been duly incurred in respect of that seaman or 
apprentice (except such as the master or owner is required to 
pay), the amount is dealt with as wages to which he is entitled, 
and paid accordingly (§ 210). 

The governors, consular officers, and other officers of her 
Majesty in foreign countries must, and in places where there 
are no such governors, any two resident British merchants may 
provide for the subsistence of all seamen and apprentices, being 
subjects of her Majesty, who had been shipwrecked, discharged, 
or left behind, at any place abroad, whether from any ship 
employed in the merchant service, or from any of her Majesty’s 
ships; or who have been engaged by any person, acting either 
as principal or agent, to serve in any ship belonging to any 
foreign power, or to the subject of any foreign state, and who 
are in distress abroad, until such time as they are able to 
provide them with a passage home. For this purpose, these 
governors, officers, or merchants, cause such seamen or appren- 
tices to be put on board some ship belonging to any subject of 
her Majesty, bound to any port of the United Kingdom, or 
to the British possession to which they belong (as the case 
requires), which is in want of men to make up its compliment, 
and in default of any such ship, they provide them with a 
passage home, as soon as possible, in some ship belonging to a 
subject of her Majesty so bound as aforesaid; and they indorse 
on the agreement of the ship on board of which a seaman or 
apprentice is so taken or sent, the name of every person so sent 
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- on board thereof, with such particulars concerning the case as 
the Board of Trade requires, and there is allowed for the sub- 
sistence of any such seaman or apprentice, such a sum per day 
as the Board of Trade from time to time appoints. The amount 
due in respect. of this allowance is paid out of any monies 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, and granted 
by Parliament for the purpose, on the production of the bills 
of disbursements, with proper vouchers (§ 211). 

The master of every British ship so bound as aforesaid must 
receive and afford a passage and subsistence to all seamen and 
apprentices whom he is required to take on board his ship under 
the foregoing provisions, not exceeding one for every fifty tons 
burthen; and he must, during the passage, provide every such 
seaman or apprentice with a proper berth or sleeping place, 
effectually protected against the sea and weather. On the pro- 
duction of a certificate, signed by the governor, consular officer, 
or merchants, by whose directions any such seaman or appren- 
tice was received on board, stating the number and names of 
these seamen or apprentices, and the time when each of them 
respectively was‘received on board, and on a declaration made 
by such person (the master) before a justice, verified by the 
registrar-general of seamen, stating the number of days during 
which each seaman or apprentice received subsistence and was 
provided for as aforesaid on board his ship, and stating also the 
number of men and boys forming the compliment of his crew, . 
and the number of seamen and apprentices during such time 
as the seamen or apprentices first referred to have been on 
board his ship; and every variation (if any) of that number, 
such person (the master) is entitled to be paid out of the fore- 
said monies applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, 
in respect of the subsistence and passage of every seaman or 
apprentice so conveyed, subsisted, and provided for by him, 
such sum per day as the Board of Trade from time to time 
appoints. If any person, having charge of any such ship, fails 
to receive on board his ship, or to give a passage home, or sub- 
sistence to, or to provide for any seaman or apprentice as afore- 
said, contrary to the foregoing provisions, he incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £100 for each seaman or apprentice with respect 
to whom he makes this default or refusal (§ 212). 

If any seaman or apprentice belonging to any British ship is 
discharged or left behind at any place out of the United King- 
dom without full compliance on the part of the master with all 
the foregoing provisions on that behalf, and he becomes distressed 
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and is relieved under the provisions of the act; or if any subject 
of her Majesty, after having been engaged by any person, 
whether acting as principal or agent, to serve in any ship 
belonging to any foreign power, or to the subject of any foreign 
power, becomes distressed and is relieved as aforesaid, the wages 
(if any) due to that seaman or apprentice, and all expenses 
incurred for his subsistence, necesssary clothing, conveyance 
home, and burial, in case he should die abroad before reaching 
home, are a charge upon the.ship, whether British or foreign, 
to which he so belonged as aforesaid; and the Board of Trade 
can, in name of her Majesty (besides suing for any penalties 
which may have been incurred), sue for and recover the said 
wages and expenses, with costs, either from the master of the 
ship, or from the person who is owner thereof for the time being, 
or in case of an engagement for service in a foreign ship, from 
such owner or master, or from the person by whom such engage- 
ment was made ag, shor esaid. These sums are recoverable, either 
in the same manner as other debts due to her Majesty, or in the 
same manner, and by the same form or process in which wages 
due to the seaman would be recoverable by him ; and, in any 
proceedings for that purpose, production of the account (if any) 
furnished as is before provided in such cases (§§ 209, 210), 
together with proof of payment by the Board of Trade or by 
the paymaster-general, of the charges incurred on account of 
any such seaman, apprentice, or other person, is sufficient 
evidence that he was relieved, conveyed home, or buried (as the 
case may be) at her Majesty’s expense (§ 213). 

By the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1855, it is 
enacted, that the board can issue instructions concerning the 
relief to be administered to distressed seamen and apprentices 
in pursuance of the foregoing sections 211 and 212 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and by such instructions can determine 
in what cases, and under what circumstances and conditions, 
this relief is to be administered; and all powers of recovering 
expenses with respect to distressed seamen and apprentices, 
which, by section 213 of that act, are given to the Board of 
Trade, extend to all expenses incurred by any foreign govern- 
ment for the foresaid purposes, and repaid to that government 
by her Majesty’s government, and these powers likewise extend 
to any expenses incurred by the conveying home of such seamen 
or apprentices, in foreign as well as in British ships (18 and 19 
Vict., c. 91, § 16). 

All provisions respecting the relief of distressed seamen and 
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‘apprentices, being subjects of her Majesty, which are contained 
in the sections of the Merchant Shipping Act before referred 
to, and in this section, extend to such seamen and appren- 
tices, not being subjects of her Majesty, as are reduced to 
distress in foreign parts, by reason of their having been ship- 
wrecked, discharged, or left behind, from any British ship ; 
subject, nevertheless, to such modifications and directions 
concerning the cases in which relief is to be given to such 
foreigners, and the country to which they are to be sent, as the 
Board of Trade may, under the circumstances, think fit to 

make and issue (§ 16). 

Power or Maxine Comprartnt.—lIf, whilst on board any 
ship, a seaman or apprentice states to the master, that he desires 
to make a complaint to a justice of the peace, consular officer, 
or naval officer in command of any of her Majesty’s ships, 
‘against the master or any of the crew, if the ship is then at a 
place where is a justice or any of these offiagrs, so soon as the 
service of the ship will permit, and if the ship is not then at 
such a place, so soon after her first arrival at such a place as 
the service of the ship will permit, the master must allow that 
seaman or apprentice to go on shore, or send him ashore in 
proper custody, so that he may be enabled to make his complaint. 
In default, the master incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 
(§ 232). 

Navat Courts on THE HicuH Seas anp ABroap.—Any 
officer in command of any of her Majesty’s ships on a foreign 
station, or, in the absence of such an officer, any consular officer, 
can summon a court, termed a “ Naval Court,” in the following 
cases : 

_(1.) Whenever a complaint, which appears to that officer to 
require immediate investigation, is made to him by the master 
of a British ship, or by a certified mate, or by any one or more 
of the seamen belonging to such ship: 

(2.) Whenever the interest of the owner of a British ship, 
or of the cargo of such ship, appears to that officer to require it: 

(3.) Whenever any British ship is wrecked or abandoned, or 
otherwise lost, at or near the place where such officer may be, 
or whenever the crew or part of the crew of any British ship 
which has been wrecked, abandoned, or lost abroad, arrives at 
that place (§ 260). . 

Every naval court must consist of not more than five, and 
not less than three members, of whom, if possible,—one must 
be an officer in her Majesty’s naval service, not below the rank 
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of leutenant,—one a consular officer,—and one a master of a 
British merchant ship, and the rest can be either officers in her 
Majesty's naval service, masters of British ships, or British 
merchants. ‘This court may include the naval or consular officer 
summoning the same, but must not include the master or con- 
signee of the ship to which the parties complaining or complained 
against belong; and the naval officer in the court, if there is 
only one, or, if there is more than one, the naval or consular 
officer, who, according to any regulations for settling their 
respective ranks in force for the time being, is of the highest 
rank, must be president of the court (§ 261). 

This naval court hears and investigates the complaint brought 
before it, or the cause of the wreck or abandonment (as the case 
may be), and, for that purpose, can summon and compel the 
attendance of parties and witnesses, and administer oaths, and 
order the production of documents, and must conduct the 
investigation in such manner as to give any person against 
whom any charge is made, an opportunity of making a defence 

262). 

: eae hearing the case, this naval court can exercise the 
following powers: 

(1.) It can, if unanimous that the safety of the ship or crew, 
or the interest of the owner absolutely requires it,—supersede 
_the master, and can appoint another person to act in his stead; 
but no such appointment can be made without the consent of 
the consignee of the ship, if then at the place: 

(2.) It can discharge any seaman from his ship: 

(3.) It can order the wages of any seaman so discharged, or 
any part of these wages, to be forfeited, and can direct the same 
either to be retained by way of compensation to the owner, or 
to be paid into the receipt of her Majesty’s Exchequer, in the 
same manner as other penalties and forfeitures under the act: 

(4.) It can decide any questions as to wages, or fines, or 
forfeitures, arising between any of the parties to the proceedings: 

(5.) It can direct that all or any of the costs incurred by the 
master or owner, in procuring the imprisonment of any seaman 
or apprentice in a foreign port, or in his maintenance whilst so 
imprisoned, must be paid out of and deducted from the wages 
of that seaman or apprentice, whether then or subsequently 
earned. 

(6.) It can exercise the same powers, with regard to persons 
charged before it with the commission of offences at sea or 
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abroad, as are given by the act to British consular officers (see 
infra, § 268). 

(7.) It can order the costs of the proceedings before it, (if 
any), or any portion thereof, to be paid by any of the parties 
thereto, and can order any person making a frivolous or vexa- 
tious complaint, to pay compensation for any loss or delay 
caused thereby; and any costs or compensation so ordered, must 
be paid by that person accordingly, and can be recovered in the 
same manner in which seamen’s wages are recoverable, or, if 
the case admits, can be deducted from his wages: 

All orders duly made by such naval court under the powers 
given to it by the act, are, in all subsequent legal proceedings, 
to be deemed conclusive as to the rights of the parties (§ 263). 
And all orders made by this naval court must, whenever practi- 
cable, be entered in the official log-book of the ship to which 
the parties belong, and must be signed by the president of the 
court (§ 264). 

Each naval court must make a report to the Board of Trade, 
containing the following particulars :— 

(1.) A statement of the proceedings, with the order made by 
the court, and a report of the evidence: 

(2.) An account of the wages of any seaman or apprentice 
who is discharged from his ship by: the court: 

(3.) If summoned in order to inquire into a case of wreck or 
abandonment, a statement of the opinion of the court, as to the 
cause of that wreck or abandonment, with such remarks on the 
conduct of the master and crew, as the circumstances require: 

This report must be signed by the president of the court; and 
every document, purporting to be such a report, and to be so 
signed,.if produced out of the custody of some officer of the 
Board of Trade, is deemed to be such report, unless the contrary 
is proved, and is to be received in evidence, subject to all just 
exceptions (§ 265). 

Any person who wilfully, and without due cause, prevents 
or obstructs the making of any such complaint as last aforesaid, 
or the conduct of any case or investigation by any naval court, 
incurs, for each such. offence, a penalty not exceeding £50; or 
he is liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
any period not exceeding twelve weeks (§ 266). 

In addition to the foregoing powers given to a naval court 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, a naval court so summoned to 
hear any complaint touching the conduct of the master or any 
of the crew of a ship,—has power to try the master or any of 
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the crew for any offences against the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, in respect of which two justices would, if the case were 
tried in the United Kingdom, have power to convict summarily, 
and, by order duly made, to inflict the same punishment for such 
offences, which in the case foresaid two justices might inflict 
upon summary conviction. But in cases where an offender is 
sentenced to imprisonment, this sentence must be confirmed in 
writing, by the senior naval or consular officer present at the 
place where the court is held, and the place of imprisonment, 
whether on land or on board ship, must be approved by him, as 
a proper place for the purpose. Copies of all sentences made 
by any Naval Court summoned to hear any such complaint as 
aforesaid, must be sent to the Commander-in-Chief or Senior 
Naval Officer of the station (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 18). 

Crimes ComMMITTED ON THE HicH SEAS AND ABROAD.— 
All offences, against property or person, committed in or at 
any place,—ezther ashore or afloat,—out of her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, by any master, seaman, or apprentice, who, at the time 
when the offence is committed, is, or, within three months 
previously, has been, employed in any British ship, are deemed 
to be offences of the same nature respectively, and are liable to 
the same punishment respectively, and are inquired of, heard, 
tried, determined, and adjudged in the same manner, by the same 
courts, and in the same places, as if these offences had been 
committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England. 
The costs and expenses of the prosecution of any such offence 
can be directed to be paid, as in the case of costs and expenses 
of prosecutions for offences committed ‘within the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty of England (17 & 18 Vict., c. 184, § 267). 

_ The following rules are to be observed with respect to offences 
committed on the high seas, or abroad :— 

(1.) Whenever any complaint is made to any British consu- 
lar officer, of any of the offences mentioned in the foregoing 
section, or of any offence on the high seas, having been com- 
mitted by any master, seaman, or apprentice, belonging to any 
British ship, that consular officer can inquire into the case upon 
oath, and,—if the case so requires,—he can take any steps in 
his power for the purpose of placing the offender under neces- 
sary restraint; and of sending him, as soon as practicable, in 
safe custody to the United Kingdom, or to any British posses- 
sion, in which there is a court capable of taking cognizance of 
the offence, in any ship belonging to her Majesty, or to any of 
her subjects, to be there proceeded against according to law: 

Q 
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(2.) For that purpose, this consular officer can order the 
master of any ship, belonging to any subject of her Majesty, 
bound to the United Kingdom, or to such British possession as 
aforesaid, to receive and afford a passage and subsistence during 
the voyage to any such offender as aforesaid, and to the wit- 
nesses,—so that such master be not required to receive more 
than one offender for every 100 tons of his ship’s registered 
tonnage, or more than one witness for every 50 tons of that 
tonnage; and the consular officer indorses upon the agreement 
of the ship, such particulars with respect to any offenders or 
witnesses sent in her, as the Board of Trade requires: 

(3.) On his ship’s arrival in the United Kingdom, or in such 
British possession as aforesaid, the master must give every 
offender, so committed to his charge, into the custody of some 
police officer or constable, who takes the offender before a jus- 
tice of the peace, or other magistrate empowered by law to 
deal with the matter, who must deal with the matter as in 
cases of offences committed upon the high seas: . 

And any master, as aforesaid, who, when required by any 
British consular officer, to receive and afford a passage and 
subsistence to any offender or witness, does not receive him 
and afford such passage and subsistence to him—or who does not 
deliver any offender committed to his charge into the custody 
of some police officer or constable, as before directed—he, for 
each such offence, incurs a penalty not exceeding £50. The 
expense of imprisoning an offender, and of conveying him and > 
the witnesses to the United Kingdom, or to such British pos- 
session, as aforesaid, in any manner other than in the ship to 
which they respectively belong, is to be part of the costs of 
the prosecution, or is to be paid as costs incurred on account of 
her Majesty’s seafaring subjects left in distress in foreign parts 

§ 268). 

Whenever any case of death happens on board any foreign- 
going ship, on the arrival of that ship at the port where the 
crew is discharged,—the shipping-master must inquire into the 
cause of this death, and he makes an indorsement on the list of 
the crew delivered to him, as required by the act, to the effect 
that the statement of the cause of death therein contained, is, 
in his opinion, true or otherwise, as the result of the inquiry 
requires. or the purpose of this inquiry, the shipping-master 
has the powers given to inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade, under sects. 15 and 16 of the Merchant Shipping Act, — 
and if, in the course of this inquiry, it appears to him that any 
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death as aforesaid, has been caused by violence, or improper 
means, he must either report the matter to the Board of Trade, 
or, if the emergency of the case so requires, he must take 
immediate steps for bringing the offender or offenders to justice 

269 
: Whenever, in the course of any legal proceedings, instituted 
in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, before any judge or 
magistrate, or before any person authorised by law, or by con- 
sent of parties to receive evidence, the testimony of any witness 
is required in relation to the subj ect-matter of that proceeding, 
—then, if this procceding is instituted in the United Kingdom, 
upon due proof that.the witness cannot be found in that king- 
dom,—or, if instituted in any British possession, upon due proof 
that he cannot be found in the same possession, any deposition 
that this witness may have previously made on oath, in relation 
to the same subject-matter, before any justice or magistrate in 
her Majesty's dominions, or any British consular officer else- 
where, is admissible in evidence, subject to the following restric- 
tions :— 

(1.) If such deposition was made in the United Kingdom, it 
is not admissible in any proceeding instituted in the United 
Kingdom : 

(2.) If such deposition was made in any British possession, 
it is not admissible in any proceeding instituted in the same 
British possession : 

(3.) If the proceeding is criminal, it is not admissible, unless 
made in the presence of the party accused: 

Every deposition so made as aforesaid, must be authenticated 
by the signature of the judge, magistrate, or consular officer, 
before whom the same is made; and, when the same is taken in 
a criminal matter, this judge, magistrate, or consular officer 
must certify, if the fact is so, and that the accused was present 
at the taking thereof; but it is not necessary, in any case, to 
prove the signature or official character of the person appearing 
to have signed any such deposition. In any criminal proceed- 

g, this certificate, as aforesaid, is sufficient evidence of the 
accused having been present in manner thereby certified, unless 
the contrary is proved. But nothing in this section affects 
any case in which depositions, taken in any proceeding, are 
rendered admissible in evidence by any Act of Parliament, or 
by any act or ordinance of any colony, so far as regards that 
colony, or to interfere with the power of any colonial legisla- 
ture to make such depositions admissible in evidence, or to 
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interfere with the practice of any court in which depositions 
not authenticated as before mentioned are admissible (§ 270). 

If any person, being a British subject, charged with having 
committed any crime or offence on board any British ship on 
the high seas, or in any foreign port or harbour; or if any 
person, not being a British subject, charged with having com- 
mitted any crime or offence on board any British ship on the 
high seas, is found within the jurisdiction of any court of jus- 
tice in her Majesty’s dominions, which would have had cog- 
nizance of that crime or offence if committed within the limits 
of its ordinary jurisdiction, this court has jurisdiction to hear 
and try the case, as if that crime or offence had been committed 
within these limits. But nothing in this section can be con- 
strued to alter or interfere with the act 12 and 13 Vict., c. 96, 
intituled “An Act to provide jor the Prosecution and Trial in 
her Majesty's Colonies of Offences committed within the Suris- 
diction of the Admiralty (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 21).* 


REMITTANCE OF WAGES, AND SAvines’ BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 
—If the Board of Trade so directs, facilities can be given fcr 
remitting the wages and other monies of seamen and appren- 
tices to their relatives or other persons, by means of money 
orders issued by shipping-masters; and the board can make 
regulations concerning these orders, and the persons by or to 


* The act here referred to proceeds on the preamble (1.) of the statute 10 and 11 Will. 
TI. c. 7, intituled “‘ An Act for the more effectual Suppression of Piracy,” by which it 
is enacted, ‘‘ that all piracies, felonies, and robberies committed on the sea, or in any 
haven, river, creek, or place where the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or 
jurisdiction, may be examined, inquired of, tried, heard, and determined and adjudged, 
at any place at sea or upon the land, in any of his Majesty’s islands, plantations, colo- 
nies, dominions, forts, and factories, to be appointed for that purpose by the King’s 
commissioner, in the manner therein directed, and according to the civil law and the 
method and rules of Admiralty ;” and (2.) of the statute 46 Geo. III. c. 54, intituled 
“* An Act for the Speedy Trial of Offences committed in distant Parts beyond the Sea,” - 
by which it is enacted, “ that all treasons, piracies, felonies, robberies, murders, and 
other offences of what nature or kind soever, committed upon the sea, or in any haven, 
creek, or place where the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or jurisdiction, 
may be inquired of, tried, heard, determined, and adjudged, according to the common 
course of the laws of the realm used for offences committed upon the land within this 
realm, and not otherwise, in any of his Majesty’s islands” &c.; and by the present 
statute it is enacted, ‘‘ that if any person within any colony be charged with any treason 
&e., committed upon the sea, &c., or if any person charged with the commission of any 
such offence upon the sea, &c., shall be brought for trial to any colony ; then, and in 
every such case, all magistrates, justices of the peace, public prosecutors, &¢c., shall have 
and exercise the same jurisdiction and authorities for inquiring of, trying, hearing, &c. 
such offences, and they are hereby respectively authorised, empowered, and require to 
institute and carry on all such proceedings for the purpose of bringing such person so 
charged as aforesaid to trial and for and auxiliary to and consequent upon the trial of any 
such person for any such offence wherewith he may be charged as aforesaid, as by the 
law of such colony would and ought to have been had and exercised, or instituted and 
carried on by them respectively, if such offence had been committed, and such person 
had been charged with having committed the same upon any water situated within the 
limits of such colony, and within the limits of the local jurisdiction of the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction in such colony” (§ 1). 
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whom, and the mode and time in and at which the same are to 
be paid, and can from time to time repeal or alter any such 
regulations. All these regulations, so long as they are in force, 
are binding upon all persons interested, or claiming to be 
interested, in these orders, as well as upon the officers employed 
in issuing or paying the same; and no legal proceedings can. be 
instituted against the Board of Trade or against any shipping- 
master or other public officer employed about these orders, on 
account of any such regulations, or on account of any act done 
or left undone in pursuance thereof, or on account of any refusal 
neglect, or omission to pay any such money order, unless this 
refusal, neglect, or omission arises from fraud or wilful omission 
on the part of the person against whom the proceedings are 
instituted (17 & 18 Vict., c. 104, § 177). 

In any case in which it thinks fit so to do, the board can cause 
the amount of any such money order, as aforesaid, to be paid to 
the person to whom or in whose favour the same has been 
granted, or to his personal representatives, legatees, or next of 
kin, notwithstanding that this order may not be in his or their 
possession; and in all such cases, from and after this payment, 
the Board of Trade, and every shipping-master or other officer 
of the board, are freed from all liability in respect of such order 

178). 

8 Brey shipping-master, or other public officer, who grants or 
issues any money order with a fraudulent intent, is deemed 
guilty, in England or Ireland, of felony; and, in Scotland, of a 
high crime and offence, and is liable to be kept in penal servi- 
tude for a term not exceeding four years (§ 179). 

On the application and recommendation of the Board of 
Trade, the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, or the comptroller-general acting under them, can establish 
savings’ banks at such ports and places within the United 
Kingdom, either in the shipping offices established in the ports 
or elsewhere, as may appear expedient, and can appoint a 
treasurer to receive from or on account of seamen, or the wives 
and families of seamen, deposits to an amount not exceeding 
£150 in the whole, in respect of any one account, under such 

regulations as may be prescribed by the commissioners or by the 
comptroller-general; and these regulations are binding on all 
these treasurers and depositors, and the commissioners can 
remove these treasurers and appoint others in their place. All 
the provisions of the Savings’ Banks Acts now in force, except 
so far as relates to the annual amount of deposits, apply to all 
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savings’ banks which may be established under the authority of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and to the treasurers and depositors 
as aforesaid (§ 180). This enactment relating to savings’ banks 
applies to all seamen, and to their wives and families, whether 
the seamen belong to the royal navy or to the merchant ser- 
vice, or to any other sea service (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 17). 

It is understood that no regulations have hitherto been issued 
by the commissioners, or the comptroller-general, or the Board 
of Trade, for the savings’ banks here referred to; and, there- 
fore, seamen ought to be cautious in making deposits with 
savings’ banks connected with shipping offices or sailors’ homes, 
until they have distinctly ascertained the principles upon which 
these banks are constituted, and the parties to whom responsi- 
bility attaches. 

DiscHARGE AND Payment or Waces.—In the case of all 
British foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her Majesty’s 
dominions the same are registered, all seamen discharged in the 
United Kingdom, must be discharged and receive their wages . 
in the presence of a shipping-master duly appointed, except in 
cases where some competent court otherwise directs; and any 
master or owner of a foreign-going ship, who discharges any 
seaman belonging thereto, or, except as now mentioned, pays 
his wages, within the United Kingdom in any other manner, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £10. In the case of home-trade 
ships,—if the owner or master so desires,—seamen can be dis-. 
charged and receive their wages in like manner (17 & 18 Vict., 
ce. 104, § 190). 

The master or owner of every ship must pay to every seaman 
his wages within the respective periods following :—In the case 
of a home-trade ship, within two days after the termination of 
the agreement, or at the time when the seaman is discharged, 
whichever first happens; and, in the case of all other ships, 
(except ships employed in the Southern Whale Fishery, or on 
other voyages, for which, by the terms of their agreement, the 
seamen are wholly compensated by shares in the profits of the 
adventure,) within three days after the cargo has been delivered, 
or within five days after the seaman’s discharge, whichever first 
happens. In all cases, the seaman is entitled, at the time of 
his discharge, to be paid on account, a sum equal to one-fourth 
part of the balance due to him; and every master or owner 
who neglects or refuses to make payment in manner foresaid, 
without sufficient excuse, must pay to the seaman a sum not 
exceeding two days’ pay for each of the days, not exceeding ter 
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days, during which payment is delayed beyond the respective 
periods foresaid, and this sum is recoverable as wages. 

Not less than twenty-four hours before paying off or dis- 
charging any seaman, the master must deliver to him, or, if he 
is to be discharged before a shipping-master, to that shipping- 
master, a full and true account, in the form sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, of his wages, and of all deductions to be made 
therefrom, on any account whatever; and, in default, the master 
incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £5; and no 
deductions from the wages of any seaman (except in respect of 
any matter happening after this delivery) can be allowed, unless 
it is included in the account so delivered. During the voyage, 
the master must enter into a book kept for that purpose, the 
various matters in respect of which these deductions are made, 
with the amount of the respective deductions, as they occur; 
and, if required, he must produce the book at the time of the 
payment of the wages, and also upon the hearing before any 
competent authority, of any complaint or question relating to 
such payments (§ 171). 

Upon the discharge of a seaman, or upon the payment of his 
wages, the master must sign and give him a certificate of his 
discharge, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, speci- 
fying the period of his service, and the time and place of his 
discharge. If the master fails to sign and give to a seaman 
this certificate of discharge, he incurs for each such offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £10; and, upon the discharge of every 
certified mate, whose certificate of competency or service has 
been delivered to and retained by the master, he returns this 
certificate, and, in default, he incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£20 (§ 172). 

Every shipping-master can hear and decide any question 
whatever between a master or owner and any of the crew, which 
both parties agree in writing to submit to him,—and every 
award made by him is final and binding on both parties, and, 
in any legal proceeding which may be taken before any court of 
justice, is to be deemed conclusive as to the rights of parties. 
Neither this submission nor the award requires a stamp; and 
any document purporting to be such a submission or award is 
prima facie evidence thereof (§ 173). 

In any proceeding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge 
of a seaman, carried on before a shipping-master, under the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, that shipping-master 
can call upon the owner or his agent, or upon the master, or 
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any mate, or other member of the crew, to produce any log- 
books, papers, or other documents in their respective possession 
or power, relating to any matter in question in such proceeding, 
and can call before him, and examine on such matter, any of 
these persons being then at or near the place. Every owner, 
agent, master, mate, or other member of the crew, who, when 
called upon by the shipping-master, does not produce any such 
paper or document as aforesaid, if in his possession, or does not 
appear and give evidence, incurs, for each such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £5, unless he shews some reasonable excuse for 
this default (§ 174). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to the set- 
tlement of wages :— 

(1.) Upon the completion before a shipping-master of any 
discharge and settlement, the master or owner, and each seaman, 
respectively, must sign, in the presence of the shipping-master, 
a mutual release, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, 
of all claims in respect of the past voyage or engagement, and 
the shipping-master signs and attests it, and retains and trans- 
mits it as directed by § 176: 

(2.) This release, so signed and attested, operates as a mutual 
discharge and settlement of all demands between the parties 
thereto, in respect of the last voyage or engagement: 

(3.) A copy of this release, certified under the hand of the 
shipping-master, to be a true copy, is given by him to any party | 
thereto requiring the same; and this copy is receivable in evi- 
dence upon any future question touching the foresaid claims, 
and has all the effects of the original of which it purports to be 
a copy: 

. (4.) In cases in which discharge and settlement before a ship- 
ping-master are required by the act, no payment, receipt, settle- 
ment, or discharge otherwise made, operates or can be admitted 
as evidence of the release or satisfaction of any claim: 

(5.) Upon any payment being made by a master before a 
shipping-master, the latter, if required, signs, and gives to the 
master, a statement of the whole amount so paid; and, as 
between the master and his employer, this statement is received 
as evidence that he has made the payment therein mentioned 
(§ 175). 7 

een every discharge so effected before a shipping-master, 
the master must make and sign, in the form sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, a report of the conduct, character, and qualifi- 
cations of the persons so discharged,—-or he can state, in the 
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column left for that purpose in the form, that he declines to give 
any opinion upon the particulars, or upon any of them. This 
report, the shipping-master transmits to the Registrar-General 
of Seamen, or to such other person as the Board of Trade 
directs, and, if desired so to do by any seaman, he gives to him, 
or indorses on his certificate of discharge, a copy of so much of 
that report as concerns him (§ 176). 

Every person who makes, assists In making, or procures to 
be made, any false certificate or report of the service, qualifica- 
tions, conduct, or character of any seaman, knowing the same 
to be false; or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be 
forged; or who fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently alter- 
ing, or procures to be fraudulently altered, any such certificate 
or report; or who fraudulently makes use of any certificate or 
report; or of any copy of any certificate or report, which is 
forged, or altered, or does not belong to him,—for each such 
offence he is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 176). 

Move or Recoverine Waces.—Any seaman or apprentice, 
or any person duly authorised on his behalf, can sue in a sum- 
mary manner, before any two justices of the peace, acting in 
or near to the place, at which the service has terminated, or at 
which the seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at 
which any person, upon whom the claim is made, is, or resides; 
or, in Scotland, either before any two justices, or before the 
Sheriff of the county within which any such place is situated, 
for any amount of wages due to that seaman or apprentice, not 
exceeding £50, over and above the costs of any proceeding for 
recovery thereof, so soon as the same becomes payable; and 
every order made in the matter by these justices, or by the 
Sheriff, is final (§ 188). 

No suit or proceeding for the recovery of wages, under this 
sum of £50, can be instituted by or on behalf of any seaman 
or apprentice, in any Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admiralty, or 
in the Court of Session in Scotland, or in any Superior Court 
of Record in her Majesty’s dominions, unless the owner is 
adjudged bankrupt, or declared insolvent; or unless the ship is 
under arrest, or sold by the authority of any of these Courts; 
or unless any justices acting under the authority of the act, 
refer the matter to be adjudged by such court; or unless neither 
the owner nor master is or reside within twenty miles of the 
place where the seaman or apprentice is discharged or put 
ashore (§ 189). 

No seaman, engaged for a voyage or engagement which is to 
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terminate in the United Kingdom, is entitled to sue in any 
court abroad for wages, unless he is discharged with the sanction 
as before required, and with the written consent of the master, 
—(see ante Leavinc Szeamen ABroap,)—or unless he proves 
such ill usage on the part of the master, or by his authority, 
as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger to his life 
if he were to remain on board. But, if, on his return to the 
United Kingdom, a seaman proves that the master or owner 
has been guilty of any conduct or default which, but for this 
enactment, would have entitled the seaman to sue for his wages 
before the termination of the voyage or engagement, he is 
entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, such compensation, 
not exceeding £20, as the court hearing the case thinks reason- 
able (§ 190). 

So far as the case permits, every master of a ship has the 
same rights, liens, and remedies for the recovery of his wages, 
which, by the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any law or custom, 
any seaman, not being a master, has for the recovery of his 
wages. If, in any proceeding, in a Court of Admiralty or Vice- 
Admiralty, touching the claim of a master to wages, any right 
to set off, or counter-claim, is set up, it is lawful for that court, 
to enter into and adjudicate upon all questions, and to settle all 
accounts then arising, and outstanding, and unsettled, between 
the parties to the proceeding, and to direct payment of any 
balance which is found to be due (§ 191). | 

REGISTRATION OF AND Returns ReEspecTING SEAMEN.—On 
or before the lst day of February and the 1st day of August in 
every year, the collector or comptroller of the customs at every 
port in the United Kingdom, transmits to the Registrar-General 
of Seamen a list of all ships registered in that port, and also of 
all ships whose registers have been transferred or cancelled in 
that port, since the last preceding returns (§ 278). . 

All shipping-masters and officers of customs take charge of 
all documents which are delivered, or transmitted to, or retained 
by them, in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, and keep 
them for such time (if any) as may be necessary for the purpose 
of settling any business arising at the place where the docu- 
ments come into their hands, or for any other proper purpose; 
and, if required, produce them for any of these purposes, and 
then transmit them to the Registrar-General of Seamen, to be by 
him recorded and preserved; and, on payment of a moderate 
fee, as fixed by the Board of Trade, or without payment of any 
fee, if the board so directs, the registrar allows any person to 
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inspect the same. In cases in which the production of the 
original of any such document in a court of justice, or elsewhere 
is essential, the registrar produces the same, and, in other cases, 
he makes and delivers to any person requiring it, a certified 
copy of any such document, or of any part thereof; and any 
copy, purporting to be so made and certified, is to be received 
in evidence, and has all the effects of the original, of which it 
purports to be a copy (§ 277). 

By means of the agreements, lists, and other documents 
transmitted to him, as directed by the act, or by such other 
means as are in his power, the registrar-general keeps a register 
of all persons who serve in ships, subject to the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act (§ 272). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew is 
discharged in the United Kingdom, in whatever part of her 
Majesty’ s dominions the same is registered, and of every home- 
trade ship, must make out and sign a list, in the form sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade, containing the following particu- 
lars :— 

(1.) The number and date of. the ship’s register, and her 
registered tonnage : 

(2.) The length and general nature of the voyage or employ- 
ment: 

(3.) The christian names, surnames, ages, and places of birth, 
of all the crew, including the master and apprentices, their 
qualities on board, their last ship or other employments, and 
the dates and places of their joining the ship: 

(4.) The names of any members of the crew who have died, 
or otherwise ceased to belong to the ship, with the times, places, 
‘causes, and circumstances thereof: 

(5.) The names of any members of the crew who may have 
been maimed or hurt, with the times, places, causes, and cir- 
cumstances thereof: 

(6.) The wages due to any of the crew who have died, at the 
times of their respective deaths: 

(7.) The clothes, and other effects, belonging to any of the 
crew who have died, with a statement of the manner in which 
they have been dealt with, and the money for which any of 
them have been sold: — 

(8.) The name, age, and sex, of every person, not being a 
member of the crew, who dies on board, with the date and 
cause thereof: 
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(9.) Every birth which happens on board, with the date 
thereof, the sex of the infant, and the names of the parents: 

(10.) Every marriage which takes place on board, with the 
date thereof, and the names and ages of the parties (§ 273). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master must, within 
forty-eight hours after the ship’s arrival at her final port of 
destination in the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of 
the crew, whichever first happens, deliver to the shipping- 
master, before whom the crew is discharged, the list before 
required; and, if he fails so to do, he incurs, for every default, 
a penalty not exceeding £5. Thereupon, the shipping-master 
gives to the master a certificate of this delivery; and no cus- 
toms’ officer can clear inwards any foreign-going ship without 
production of this certificate, and any such customs’ officer can 
detain the ship until the same is produced (§ 274). The master 
or owner of every home-trade ship must, within twenty-one days 
after the 20th June and 31st December, in every year, transmit 
or deliver to some shipping-master in the United Kingdom, the 
list before required for the preceding half-year, and, in default, 
he incurs a penalty not exceeding £5; and the shipping-master 
gives to the master or owner, a certificate of this transmission 
or delivery; and no customs’ officer can grant a clearance or 
transire for any home-trade ship without the production of this 
certificate, and any such officer can detaim the ship until the 
same is produced (§ 275). . 

If any ship ceases, by reason of transfer of ownership, or 
change of employment, to fall within the definition of a foreign- 
going, or of a home-trade ship,—if the ship is then in the 
‘ United Kingdom,—the master or owner must, within one 
month, and, if she is elsewhere, within six months, deliver or 
transmit to the shipping-master, at the port to which the ship 
has belonged, the list before mentioned, duly made out to the 
time at which she ceased to be a foreign-going or home-trade 
ship; and, in default, he incurs, for each offence, a penalty not 
exceeding £10. And, if any ship is lost or abandoned, the 
master or owner thereof must, if practicable, and as soon as 
possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping-master, at the port 
to which she belonged, the list before mentioned, duly made 
out to the time of the loss or abandonment, and, in default, he 
incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 276). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to the 
delivery of documents to British consular officers: 

(1.) Whenever any ship, in whatever part of her Majesty’s 
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dominions the same is registered (except ships whose business 
It 1s, for the tame being, to carry passengers), arrives at any 


pours; the master must, within forty-cight hours of 
ant s arrival, deliver to the consular officer, or to the chief 
officer of customs (as the case may be) the agreement with the 
crew, and all the indentures and assignments of apprenticeships, 
‘of, ™ the case of a ship belonging to 2 British possession, such 
of these documents as she is provided with: 

(2) This officer keeps these documenis during the ship's siay 
4m-that port, and, im cases in which any indorsemenis upon the 
agreement are required by the act (see anfe, $$ 159, 160, 194, 
205, 209, 211), he duly makes the same. and returns the said 
documents to the master, a reasonable time before his departure, 
with a certificate indorsed on the agreement. stating when the 
Same were respectively delivered and returned: 

(3) If it appears that the required forms have been neglected. 
or that the exisime laws have been transgressed. the officer 
makes an indorsement to that effect on the agreement, end 
forthwith transmits a copy of this indorsemeni. with the fullest 
information he can collect regarding such neglect or transgres- 
‘Sion, to the Rezistrar-General of Seamen: 

And, if any master fails to deliver these documents as sfore 
‘said, he incurs, for every such default, 2 penaliy not exceeding 
£20; and, im any prosecution for this penalty, ié les upon the 
master, either to produce ihe certificate of the consular officers 
or officer of customs, as before required. or to prove that he 
duly obtained the same; or thai it was impracticable for him io 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
VOYAGE, AND THE INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE, 


Se worthiness of the ship—Unseaworthiness—I. From deficiency or defects in hull, 
rigging, or tackling—(1.) Disrepair or defects in the hull—(2.) Disrepair or defects 
in the rigging—(8.) Disrepair or defects in the tackling.—II. From incompetency 
or insufficiency of the crew—(1.) The master —(2.) The crew—(3.) The pilot.— 
TII. From being too heavily or improperly loaded._IV. From not being properly 
stozed and provisioned— Ballast and Dunnage—Taking in and stowing the cargo— 
Lights, fog-signals, &¢ —Charter-parties and bills of lading—Exceptions in charter- 
parties and bills of lading — Requisites to obtaining clearance—Pilots —(1.) Pilots’ 
licenses (general)—-(2.) Trinity-house pilots and sub-commissioners—(3.) Pilots’ 
boats (general)—(4.) Compulsory pilotage (general)—(5.) Compulsory pilotage 
(Trinity-house)—(6.) Rights, privileges, and remuneration of pilots (general)—(7.) 
Rates of pilotage (Trinity-house)—(8.) Offences of pilots (general)— Liability of 
shipowners—(1.) Limitation of liability—(2.) Mode of procedure—(3.) Saving 
clause. 


SEAWORTHINESS OF THE SuHIp.—It is an implied and an im- 
portant condition or warranty in every contract of affreightment, 
and in every policy of insurance, that the ship shall be in all 
respects seaworthy for the intended voyage, at the time of her 
sailing; that is, that she is then tight, stanch, and strong, and 
furnished with all tackling, apparelling, stores, and equipments, 
necessary and requisite for the due performance of the agreed- 
on voyage (Abbot, 340; 1 Arnold, 652). It is the very founda- 
tion and essence of these contracts; and it is not necessary to 
inquire, as to the owner’s honesty, fairness, or even ignorance, 
in regard to the vessel’s state, the sole question being one of 
Jact, was the ship seaworthy or not? and, if she was not sea- 
worthy at the commencement of the voyage,—then, the terms 
of the contracts between the parties have not been complied 
with (Douglas v. Scougall, 4 Dow’s Rep. 269); and, therefore, 
although a shipowner gives due public notice, that he will not 
be answerable for any loss or damage to any cargo put on 
board his ship, unless that loss or damage be occasioned by the 
want of ordinary care and diligence in the master and crew, 
yet, if the cargo receive damage by reason of the leakiness and 
insufficiency of the ship, he will be answerable to the full 
extent of that damage, notwithstanding his notice (Lyon ». 
Mells, 5 East, 428); and, although the ship may have been 
surveyed by proper judges, and after that being fully and (in 
the shipbuilder’s judgment) effectually repaired, yet, being very 
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leaky in bad weather, and, when opened on a further survey, 
some timbers near her keel, being found very bad—it was held, 
that the implied warranty of seaworthiness had not been com- 
plied with, however innocently or however cautiously the owner 
had acted (Lee v. Breech, Park on Ins. 468). This implied 
warranty of seaworthiness, if not literally complied with, 
applies equally to insurances effected by the owners of the goods 
shipped, as to insurances effected by the owners of the ship 
itself (Oliver v. Cowley, Park, 470). 

With reference to the policies of insurance, the unseaworthi- 
ness of the ship may arise; (1.) From disrepair or defects in 
her hull, her rigging, or her tackling; (2.) From the incom- 
petency or insufficiency of her master or crew; (3.) From being 
too heavily or improperly loaded; and (4.) From not being 
properly stored and provisioned. 

I. From Disrepair on DEFECTS IN THE HuLt, RIGGING, oR 
Tackiine.—(1.) Disrepair or Defects in the Hull.—In compli- 
ance with this implied warranty of seaworthiness, it is neces- 
sary that, when the ship sails on her voyage, her hull is ina 
state competent to encounter the ordinary perils of the wind and 
weather, to which she may be exposed in the usual course of 
her voyage; and, therefore, where a vessel had been originally 
of only eighty tons burthen, but had been lengthened so as to 
be of 110 tons burthen, in doing which she had been cut 
asunder, but her main-hold beams in the centre were not sup- 
ported or strengthened by knees, connecting the beams with the 
timbers; the old anchor, sails, and rigging were insufficient for 
the altered state of the ship, but no new anchor, sails, or rig- 
ging were provided :—It was held, chiefly, on the ground of 
want of knees, that the ship was not seaworthy when she 
sailed (Watt v. Morris, 1 Dow, 32). Where also, a ship, before 
sailing, was put into the hands of the carpenters, who did some 
repairs to her outer coating, which, in their opinion, comprised 
all they considered necessary for enabling her to proceed on her 
voyage ;—about a fortnight after sailing, she encountered a 
severe gale of wind, in which she sprung her bowsprit, and 
made so much water that the crew could not keep her free with 
both pumps, and, therefore, the master was obliged, in distress, 
to bear up for the first port he could make; on a survey there, 
it was found, that the iron work in general was very much 
decayed and wrought loose; the timbers and planks, generally 
speaking, were sound, but decayed about the bolts and nails, 
which, in some places, were quite gone; several of the lower 
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deck beams and knees were decayed and sprung, and one plank 
below the lower deck beams on each side was decayed; and the 
bowsprit was sprung, and the stem wrought loose, on account 
of the decayed iron, and labouring of the ship at sea:—It was 
held, that the vessel was not seaworthy for the voyage when 
she sailed, whatever might then have.been the opinion of the 
owners, and of the carpenters who repaired her (Douglas v. 
Scougall, ut supra). And where a ship, laden with a cargo of 
mahogany and logwood, encountered a gale of wind on the day 
after she left Honduras, and was found to be making ten and 
a half inches water per hour, and this leakiness increased, day 
by day, for a week afterwards, when she was making three and 
a half feet per hour; another gale coming on, she strained so 
much, that the master, fearing she could not be kept afloat, bore 
away in distress, for Montego Bay, Jamaica; on a survey there, 
the reporters found that she was copper-sheathed and iron 
fastened, but that these fastenings were decayed,—that three of 
her beams were broken—the main beam in two places—that 
she was making water at the rate of eighteen inches per hour, 
which the reporters considered to proceed, not from a single 
leak, but from the loose state of the ship throughout, as she had 
evidently spread, and had not any knees, either fore or aft, or 
otherwise, to support her lower-deck ; and they were of opinion, 
that her upperworks had alone kept her together :—It was held, 
that as nothing had occurred, after she had left Honduras Bay, | 
to account for her being in such a state, she was unseaworthy 
when. she sailed from Honduras (Parker v. Potts, 3 Dow, 23). 

(2.) Deficiency or Defects in the Rkigging.—The ship must be 
properly rigged and provided with the requisite standing and 
running rigging and sails, otherwise she cannot be seaworthy. 
Consequently, where it appeared, that, at sailing, a ship’s sails, 
to be used in stormy weather, were in good condition, but that 
her maintopgallant-sails and studding-sails, which are useful in 
light breezes, were rotten and almost unserviceable :—It was 
held, that she was unseaworthy, though she went down in a 
hurricane, in which such sails would have been useless (Wed- 
derburn v. Bell, 1 Camp. 1). 

(3.) Deficiency or Defects in the Tackling.—In order to render 
a ship seaworthy, she must, when she sails, be provided with 
ground tackling sufficient to encounter the ordinary perils of 
the voyage. Thus, where a ship sailed with the cable of the 
small bower anchor so worn and decayed, as to be unfit for 
service; and with the best bower anchor too light and too 
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short in the shank for a ship of the tonnage:—It was held, 
that she was unseaworthy (Wilkie v. Geddes, 3 Dow, 57). 
And, where one of the rules of a mutual insurance society, 
required the chain cable of all ships admitted for insurance, to 
be tested:—It has been held, that not testing the chain cable 
before sailing, was in the nature of a want of seaworthiness 
(Harrison v. Douglas, 3 Ad. and HIl. 396). 
If. From Incompetency or INSUFFICIENCY OF HER CREW.— 
¢ is also an implied condition in the seaworthiness of a ship, 
that, at sailing, she must have a master of competent skill, and 
a crew sufficient to navigate her on the voyage. The com- 
petency of the master, and the sufficiency of the crew, must 
depend on the nature of the voyage, on which they are em- 
ployed. 

(1.) Zhe Master.—The examinations of masters, and the pos- 
session of certificates of competency or service for the masters 
of foreign-going and home-trade passenger ships, have already 
been considered, (ante, p. 161); but, in addition to these certi- 
ficates, it is required, that the master be sufficiently acquainted 
with the ordinary course of the navigation on the voyage, by 
which he reaches his port of destination. For instance, where 
a ship was insured to a port or ports in Spain, within the 
Straits of Gibraltar, including Tarragona, but not higher up the 

_ Mediterranean ;—but the master, through entire ignorance of 
the coast, mistook Barcelona (then in possession of the French) 
for Tarragona (which is lower in the Mediterranean, and was 
then in possession of the allies), and on entering the port of 
Barcelona the ship was captured,—it was held, that the implied 
warranty to provide a master of sufficient skill, was not com- 
plied with, by sending out a master who could not distinguish 
the port of Tarragona from the other ports on the coast (Tait v. 
Levi, 14 East, 481). 

(2.) The Crew.—It is also a condition in the implied warran- 
dice of seaworthiness, that the ship is provided with a sufficient 
crew of competent skill, adequate to discharge the usual duties, 
and to meet the usual exigencies to which the ship may be 
exposed, in the usual course of her voyage. But, if the crew 
is originally sufficient when the ship sails on the voyage insured, | 
this implied warranty is complied with, provided this crew is 
engaged for the whole voyage. 'Thus, where a ship and goods 
were insured on the homeward voyage, “at and from Cuba to 
Liverpool,” without any leave being given:to touch and stay at, 
in the policy,—the proper complement of the ship for the voyage, 
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was ten men; but some of the outward crew having been lost 
by death and desertion at Cuba, and the master, finding it im- 
possible to engage at Cuba, ten men for Liverpool, sailed from 
Cuba with only eight men engaged for Liverpool, and two for 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, at which place he touched, landed the 
two men, and procured others to supply their place for the 
voyage to Liverpool, and then proceeded there,—it was held, 
that the ship was not seaworthy when she sailed from Cuba, 
for a voyage to Liverpool, as she ought to have had then on 
board, a full complement of men engaged for the voyage (Forshaw 
v. Chabert, 3 B. & B. 158). 

(3.) Lhe Pilot.—Referring to what has been already said 
(p. 164 e¢ seg.) as to the master or mate being possessed of 
pilotage certificates, and, in absence of these, the general rule 
may be stated to be—that no ship is seaworthy, unless she has 
a pilot oneboard at such places, as, by usage, or by the positive 
law of an act of Parliament, a pilot is required to be taken on 
board. One point is plain, that, in going out of an intermediate 
port, or of the outport, homewards, where a pilot is required . 
by law or usage, it is unseaworthiness if the master has not 
a pilot on board, as, in such cases, it is always in his power to 
procure one. ‘The difficulty is, whether, when the ship is sea- 
worthy, when she sails, and is provided with a competent 
master and crew, and the master is of competent skill,—the 
implied warranty of seaworthiness is broken, by the master’s 
entering into or coming out of an intermediate port, or entering — 
into the port of destination, where pilots’ establishments are 
kept, without a pilot on board, provided the proper and usual 
means have previously been taken to procure one, but without 
avail. As, where a ship, insured “from Liverpool to Sierra 
Leone, and back to her ports of discharge in the United King- 
dom,’—arrived off Sierra Leone, where there is a pilots’ 
establishment, and where it is usual for ships going in or out 
of the river, to take a pilot; and the master made the signals 
for a pilot to come off, but none did so; and, after waiting some 
hours, he took his ship in without.one, and in doing so she 
struck the ground, and was lost by the perils of the sea,—it 
was found, that the master acted with a wise discretion, and as 
a prudent man ought, under the circumstances (Phillips 2. 
Headlam, 2 B. & Ad. 383). 

IIT. From serine too Heavity or Impropmrty LoADED.— 
The general rule is, that a ship must take in no greater cargo 
than she can conveniently stow and carry; and that, if she is 
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overloaded, and cannot in consequence prosecute her voyage in 
safety, she is not seaworthy. Whether the cargo be loaded by 
the crew, or by persons hired for the purpose; or whether it be 
taken on board from the quay, or from boats or lighters,—it is 
the duty of the master to see that the cargo is properly stowed 
and trimmed according to the sailing capabilities of the ship, 
and to take especial care that she is not overloaded. For, if 
the ship is originally so overloaded, that it soon becomes 
apparent she cannot continue her voyage in safety without 
being lightened, she has then sailed in an unseaworthy state, in 
consequence of her being overloaded; and the underwriters on 
the ship or goods will be discharged, unless, by a subsequent 
memorandum on the policies, they consent to her going into 
some convenient port to unload, discharge part of the cargo, 
and reload (Weir v. Aberdien, 2 B. & Ald. 32). 

IV. FRoM NoT BEING PROPERLY STORED AND PROVISIONED.— 
Tt is also a condition in the implied warranty of seaworthiness, 
that the ship shall be sufficiently supplied with stores and 
provisions requisite for the voyage; and with medicines and 
medical stores, in terms of the scale issued by the Board of 
Trade; and also with lime or lemon juice, and sugar and 
vinegar ; and also with a proper medical practitioner, on voyages 
on which these are required by § 224 and 238 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. These provisions and water must not only be 
of good quality, and sufficient in quantity, but fully adequate 

-to the exigencies of the voyage; and, in reference to a proper 
supply of medicines and necessaries suitable for the voyage, it 
was incidentally remarked by high authority, that the insured 
was as much bound to shew, that he had provided a proper 
supply of medicines and necessaries for the voyage, as he was to 
establish the tightness of the ship (Per Lord Eldon, in Woolf 
v. Claggett, 4 Esp. 258). 

By § 224 of the Merchant Shipping Act, the owner of every 
ship navigating between the United Kingdom and any part 
out of the same, must provide and cause to be kept constantly 
on board his ship, a supply of medicines and medical stores 
suitable to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, accord- 
ing to the scale, from time to time, issued and published by the 
Board of Trade; and, except ships bound to European ports, 
or to ports in the Mediterranean, and also except such ships or 
classes of ships bound to ports on the east coast of America 
north of the 35° of N.L., and to any islands or places in the 
Atlantic, north of the same limit, as the Board of Trade may, 
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from time to time, exempt,—the master or owner of every 
foreign-going ship must provide, and keep on board, a sufficient 
quantity of lime or lemon juice, or of such articles as the | 
Board sanctions as substitutes for lime or lemon juice, and also 
of sugar and vinegar; and, whenever the crew have consumed 
salt provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as the con- 
sumption continues, the lime or lemon juice and sugar must be 
served out daily, at the rate of half an ounce each per day, and 
the vinegar weekly, at the rate of half a pint weekly, to each 
member of the crew. And by § 230, every foreign-going ship, 
having 100 persons or upwards on board, must carry on board 
as part of her complement, some person duly authorised by law 
to practice as physician, surgeon, or apothecary. ¥ 
Batuast anp Dunwace.—It is well known, that the ballast 
of a ship is a quantity of iron, stones, gravel, or sand (although 
the last is objectionable, as being apt to choke the pumps, 
unless these are properly protected), placed in the ship's hold, 
in order to sink her deeper in the water, and to render her 
capable of carrying sail, without the danger of being overset ; 
but it is the proper ballasting of a ship which demands ‘particular 
attention. The quantity of ballast requisite, depends upon the 
sharpness or flatness of the ship’s bottom or floor; the proportion 
being less or more, even for ships of equal burden, according as 
the floor is sharp or flat. In general, a ship must be so bal- 
lasted, as that, when laden, the surface of the water nearly 
rises on the extreme breadth midships; but the art of ballasting 
consists in so disposing of the ballast, that the centre of gravity 
may correspond with the trim and shape of the vessel, so as 
to be neither too high nor too low—neither too forward, by the 
head, nor too far aft, by the stern. The ballast must, therefore, 
be so duly disposed as to maintain a proper equilibrium in the 
water, and that the ship is neither too sti nor too crank. 
Stiffness in ballasting, is produced by disposing too great a 
quantity of heavy ballast, as iron, &c¢., in the bottom, which 
will throw the centre of gravity very near the keel, and this 
being the centre about which the vibrations are made, the lower 
it is placed, the more violent will be the rolling; and, though 
she may carry much sail, her velocity will not be proportionally 
increased, while her masts will be endangered by the sudden 
jerks and excessive rolling. Crankness, on the other hand, is 
produced by having too little ballast, when the lading is so 
disposed as to raise the centre of gravity too high, which 
inclines her to lean over a good deal, and unfits her to carry 
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much sail, unless at the risk of being overset. Consequently, 
when the masts decline from the perpendicular, they strain on 
the shrouds, and this strain increases, the greater the inclination 
is (Palconer’s “‘ Marine Dictionary’). 

By § 145 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1853, any ship 
can depart in ballast from the United Kingdom, for parts 
beyond the seas, having no goods on board, except stores from 
the warehouse, borne on the victualling bill, and no goods 
reported inwards for exportation in the same ship; and then, 
the collector or comptroller clears the ship in ballast, by noti- 
fying this clearance and the date of it, on the victualling bill, 
and delivers the same to the master, as the clearance thereof. 
Ships having only passengers, with their baggage, on board, 
and ships laden only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be in 
ballast. Dunnage, again, is known to be pieces of timber com- 
monly called dunnage deals, placed on the bottom, and against 
the sides of the hold, to prevent the cargo being injured by 
the leakage water. This must vary in different trades, and 
according to the nature and quality or kind, of the cargo carried ; 
one kind requiring more, and another kind less extent of dun- 
nage; but the general rule is well established, that the ship 
must be well and properly dunnaged for the kind of cargo she 
is to take in; and that, if through the want, or a deficiency of, 
or the improper manner of placing the requisite dunnage, the 
cargo suffers damage, this damage is a good set-off against the 
freight. 

TAKING-IN AND STOWING THE Carco,—The cargo may be 
taken in either from the quay or from boats or lighters, and 
this may be done either by the crew or by persons hired for 
the purpose, who may be hired either by the shipper or by the 
master. These different modes of putting the cargo on board 
only affect the question, when the risk of the goods commences 
on the shipmaster. If the goods are to be loaded from a quay 
or wharf, and the goods are deposited on the quay or wharf 
alongside of the vessel, to the charge of the master, or of the 
mate who superintends the loading, then the responsibility com- 
mences from the time of their being so deposited; or, if the 
goods are to be brought from the shore by boats sent from the 
ship, or by lighters hired by the master or owner, he is, conse- 
quently, liable for any damage these goods may sustain in the 
conveyance from the shore to the ship. But if the shippers 
themselves send the goods from the shore in boats, or lighters 
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engaged by them, the risk remains with them, until due delivery 
is made to the master or mate. 

In all cases, it is the duty of the master to provide ropes and 
tackling, proper and sufficient for the actual reception of the 
goods into the ship; and it is a’ very old rule, that if the goods 
are spoiled or lost through the deficiency or defectiveness of the 
ropes or tackling, the damage falls upon the master or owner. 

In particular, it is the special duty of the master to direct 
and superintend the stowage and arrangement of the different 
articles of which the cargo consists, even where the stowing is 
performed by persons employed by the shippers, as the master 
knows best, or ought to know best, the peculiar sharpness or 
flatness of his ship, her capabilities of sailing when loaded, and 
the proper trim of her loading adapted to these capabilities. 
The general rule is, that the different articles of which the cargo 
may be composed, must be so stowed, in reference to one another, 
that the one article cannot be hurt or damaged by the other, or 
by the rolling of the ship. As, for instance, soft goods, as silks, 
&e., should not be placed below hard goods, by which they may 
be injured, nor below liquids in casks, by the leakage of which 
they may be damaged. Jor the damage so sustained, the 
master and owner will be answerable, as they are responsible, 
generally speaking, for all damages arising from bad stowage. 
And. when the cargo is shipped in bulk, as grain and such like, 
every precaution should be taken against the cargo shifting at 
sea, which, in stormy weather, it 1s very apt to do, and which 
may be attended with dangerous consequences to the ship. For 
the purpose of preventing this shifting, strong shifting boards 
and stanchions should be placed both athwart, and fore and aft, 
and, where the cargo is loose grain, additional precautions should 
be used before leaving port, to settle the cargo as much as possible, 
by driving wedges plentifully into the grain. 

Care should be taken that there be not any contraband, 
smuggled, or unlicensed goods, by which the master or owner 
may be liable to a fine, and the forfeiture of the ship may be 
incurred ; and certain kinds of goods are absolutely prohibited to 
be shipped. By § 329, of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is 
enacted, that no person shall be entitled to carry in any ship, 
or to require the master or owner of any ship to carry therein, 
any aquafortis (liquid nitric acid), oil of vitriol, gunpowder, or 
any other goods which, in the judgment of the master or owner, 
are of a dangerous nature; and if any person carries or sends 
by any ship, any goods of a dangerous nature, without distinctly 
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marking their nature on the outside of the package containing 
the same, or otherwise gwing notice in writing to the master or 
owner, at or before the time of carrying or sending the same to 
be shipped, he incurs, for every such offence, a penalty not 
exceeding £100. ‘The master, or owner, can refuse to take on 
board any parcel that he suspects to contain goods of a dangerous 
nature, and he can require them to be opened to ascertain the 
fact. 

By the usual terms of a charter-party, the charterer becomes 
bound to furnish a full and complete cargo, and the master 
engages to load and stow on board such goods, or as much 
thereof as she can reasonably, or safely, and conveniently carry ; 
and, under the charter-party, the charterer is entitled to stow 
as many goods as the vessel can reasonably carry in her hold, 
and other parts usually appropriated to cargo (Micheson v. Nicoll, 
19 L. T. 229), sufficient room being always allowed for the 
proper working of the ship, for the ship’s stores and provisions, 
and for the accommodation of the crew. Where the charterer 
so undertakes tv furnish a full and complete cargo, the charterer 
must load the ship, not merely according to her tonnage, as 
specified in the certificate of registry, or in the charter-party, 
but according to what she is capable of carrying with safety 
(Hunter v. Fry; 2 B. and A. 421); but if a larger quantity is 
shipped; so as to occupy the cabin or cabins, the owner is entitled 
to charge freight for the excess, at the current freight of the 
day, at the place of shipment (Micheson, ut sup.). Care, how- 
ever, should be taken that the vessel be not overloaded, as has 
already been noticed, which will render her unseaworthy; or 
should she, without the underwriter’s consent, go into port to 
discharge part of her cargo, this will amount to a deviation, 
vitiating the insurances. 

Lieuts, Foc-Sienats, &c.—The enactments of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, requiring the exhibition of lights, and the use of 
fog-signals, have been already given; and in the Appendix, 
Note K, is given the Admiralty notice respecting lights to be 
carried by seagoing vessels, to prevent collision. These regu- 
lations were issued under § 26 of the Act, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 79, 
which contained enactments similar to the corresponding enact- 
ments in the present act, and although the act itself is now 
repealed, the Admiralty regulations so issued, are still in observ- 
ance. These regulations apply to all British sea-going steam- 
vessels, (whether propelled by paddles or screws), “within all 
seas, gulfs, channels, bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, 
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havens, ports, and rivers, and under all circumstances,” and to 
‘Call sailing-vessels when under sail, or being towed, approaching, 
or being approached by, any other vessel,” “between sunset and 
sunrise ;’ and they demand the most careful attention and strict 
observance of every shipmaster. It is enacted, that “all mas- 
ters and owners shall be bound to take notice of the same; and 
shall, so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, 
and use such fog-signals, at such times, within such places, in 
such manner, and under such circumstances, as are enjoined by 
these regulations; and shall not exhibit any other lights, or use 
any other fog-signals; and, in case of default, the master, or 
the owner of the ship, if it appears that he was in fault, shall, 
for each occasion upon which such regulations are infringed, 
incur a penalty not exceeding £20” (17 and 18 Vic., « 114, 
§ 295). And where steam-vessels are navigating under these 
rules, with respect to the number and colour of the lights to be 
carried, so laid down by the Admiralty, it is essential that the 
master of each vessel should have his lights properly trimmed 
and burning (Zhe Rob Roy, 3, Robinson’s Adm. Cases, 196); 
aud sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the lights required by 
these rules (Morrison v. Gen. Steam Navig. Co., 21, L. T. 92). 
Accordingly, where the green light (see Diagrams Ist, 2nd, and 
4th) of the plaintiff’s vessel, a steamer, having gone out previous 
to the collision, the defence was sustained, that the master of - 
the defendant’s vessel (also a steamer), upon the supposition 
that the approaching vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in 
conformity with the general rules of navigation (see 17 and 18 © 
Vic., 104, § 296), by porting his helm, putting it to larboard 
(The ob Roy, ut sup.). 

By § 301 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted that - 
every sea-going steam-ship, carrying passengers, must have her 
compasses properly adjusted from time to time; this adjustment, 
in the case of ships surveyed, being made to the satisfaction of 
the shipwright surveyor, and according to the rules issued by 
the Board of Trade; but no regulations have been issued or 
published for the adjustment of ship’s compasses generally. 
Notwithstanding, it is the duty of every master of a sea-going 
vessel, before sailing on a voyage, to have his compasses pro- 
perly adjusted by a competent nautical instrument maker (See 
posted, ‘ CoLuLIston,” Chap. V). 

(6.) CHARTER-PARTIES AND Bitts or Lapinec.—The charter- 
party may either be in the regular form of, a deed, and must 
then be executed, according to the law of the country where it 
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is entered into, or of a memorandum of charter-party, which is 
the form most commonly adopted; but in whichever form it be, 
it must, in this country, be stamped with a 5s. stamp. In the 
ship’s home port, it is entered into between the owners, or some 
of them, or the ship’s husband, and the freighter or his authorised 
agent; for it does not seem that the implied powers of the master 
authorise him, in the place of the owner’s residence, to enter 
into, as master, a charter-party, or memorandum of charter- 
party, so as to be binding on the owner, unless the same has 
been subsequently adopted or homologated by him. Ina foreign 
port, however, and where the owner has no known accredited 
agent, duly authorised to act for him in the matter, a charter- 
party, or memorandum of charter-party, entered into by the 
master, in his own name as master, and in the usual course of 
the ship's employment, is binding on the owners, unless 
circumstances of fraud or collision appear. | 

In the usual form of the charter-party, the common conditions 
on the owners are:—That the tonnage of the hold, &c., is let to 
the freighter for the specified voyage; that the ship shall be 
seaworthy, and shall be kept in that state during the voyage, to 
the best of the owners’ endeavours; that the ship shall be at the 
port of loading by the agreed on day, ready to take in her cargo; 
and that the vessel, being so loaded, shall sail, with all convenient 
‘speed, or with the first fair wind and weather, to the port of 
destination, or as near thereto as she can safely get, and there 
make right and true delivery of the cargo to the party named, 
or to the agents or assigns of the shipper, under the exceptions 
_ after noticed, and on payment of the agreed on freight. 

On the freighter, the common conditions are :—That the 
freighter shall load a full and complete cargo (as thé case may 
be) at the port of lading; that a certain number of lay or running 
days shall be allowed for loading the ship, after she is ready to 
receive the cargo, or on the whole, for both loading and unload- 
ing; that, for a certain number of days, over and above the lay 
or working days, the freighter is entitled to detain the vessel on 
demurrage, paying therefor the stipulated sum of demurrage 
for each day the ship is so detained; and that, upon a right and 
true delivery of the cargo, the freighter shall pay, or cause to 
be paid, or settled for, the agreed on freight at, and on, the 
stipulated time or terms of payment or settlement. 

It would be out of place here, to even glance at the very 
numerous cases which have arisen on the construction of charter- 
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parties, many of which have been decided on technical distinc- 
tions, unintelligible to the unprofessional reader. 

Bills of lading are the master’s formal acknowledgment of 
his having received the specified goods on board, and his 
obligation to deliver them, in the like good order, and under 
the usual exceptions, to the party named, or to the shipper or 
his assigns; he or they paying the agreed on freight, with 
primage and average accustomed. Where there is a charter- 
party 22 1s the agreement to carry and convey; and the bill of 
lading is the evidence of the shipment of the particular goods to 
be conveyed, in terms of the contract. But, in the general 
carrying trade, and in some other trades, the bill of lading is, 
commonly, the only evidence of the contract for the conveyance 
of the goods specified in it, and of the freight to be paid for 
them on delivery. It is a common practice for the master, or 
the person authorised to receive the goods, to grant a receipt 
for them on delivery, and the master should uniformly have 
this receipt returned to him, before he delivers the completed 
bills of lading. If this is not attended to, the master may incur ~ 
a twofold responsibility, one to the holder of the receipt for 
value; and another, should he require bills of lading deliverable 
to his own order, or to the order of a consignee to be named by | 
him, to the holder of these bills of lading (Craven v. Ryder, 
6 Taunt, 433). But, whether there has been a previous receipt 
or not, the master ought not to sign and deliver the completed 
bills of lading to any one, other than the shipper himself, or 
some person specially authorised by him, otherwise he may also 
incur a twofold responsibility (Ruck v. Hatfield, 5 B. and A. 
633). When the master has once signed bills of lading for 
the goods actually shipped on board, his power of doing so is 
exhausted; and, should he be fraudulently induced to sign 
another set, for the same goods, though these latter bills should 
be in the hands of an onerous holder, they are null (Hubbersty 
v. Ward, 20 L. T. 279). 

In general, for foreign-going ships, three bills of lading, of 
the same tenor and contents, are made out and signed by the 
master,—one of these being for the shipper to transmit to the 
consignee, or his correspondent abroad,—another, to be retained 
by the shipper,—and the third is retained by the master, and 
accompanies the goods, as his guide in delivering them. Ina 
general ship, each individual shipper receives a bill of lading 
for the goods put by him on board. Bills of lading must each 
be stamped with a sixpenny stamp. 
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As the master cannot know the contents of the casks, bales, 
or packages, containing the goods shipped, he should write under 
his signavure, the words “quantity and quality unknown,” or 
“contents unknown,” as the case may be, so as to qualify his 
obligation of delivery; and when the goods are subject to 
deterioration or natural corruption, he should also write under 
his signature, the words: “not liable for deterioration or natural 
corruption” (Abbot, 339; Haddow v. Parry, 3 Taunt, 303). 

The master ought not to sign or deliver bills of lading until 
the goods are actually laden on board, and_ he has satisfied 
himself as to the quantity shipped, and the condition in which 
they have been so shipped; nor should anything be inserted in 
these bills of lading which is not strictly true. As, where the 
agent of the charterer at Jamaica tendered a cargo of sugar in 
terms of the charter-party, but insisted on the master signing 
the bills of lading, with the freight, at the rate of ten shillings 
per cwt., being a less rate than was fixed by the charter-party, 
and the master refused to receive the cargo upon these terms :— 
it was held that the charterer was answerable on his contract 
to load the ship, the same as he would have been, had no cargo 
been tendered (Hyde v. Willis, 3 Camp. 202), And where bills 
of lading were signed by the master, bearing that the freight 
had been paid in Bengal, where the cargo was shipped, when in 
fact it had not been so paid,—it was held, that the master, who 
retained the cargo for the freight, could claim payment of the 
freight from an onerous indorsee, who had paid value for the 
bill of lading, on the faith of the statement in it, that the freight 
had been paid in Bengal (Howard v. Tucker, 1 B. and Ad. 712). 

But, when the bills of lading are not in the hands of an 
onerous holder, the bills of lading are not, by themselves, con- 
clusive evidence, as between the shippers and shipowners, either 
of the precise quantity actually shipped, or of any goods having 
been really shipped at all. Thus, where 790 bags of pepper 
had been in fact shipped at Singapore, but, by the fraud of the 
shipper’s agent there, the master was induced to sign bills of 
lading for 890,—it was held, that, as between the original 
parties, the bill of lading was merely a receipt for the goods, 
liable to be opened up by evidence of the real facts (Bates v. 
Todd, 1 M. and R. 106). And, in an action against two ship- 
owners, on bills of lading signed by the master, and bearing 
goods to have been shipped by one of them on board their ship 
(when in fact, no goods were so shipped), and made deliverable 
to the pursuer, &c., to whom the co-owner and pretended shipper 
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had indorsed the bill of lading for value,—it was held, that the 
other co-owner was entitled to prove, that the goods were not 
in fact shipped, and that he was not precluded from doing so, 
by the bill of lading so taken (Berkley v. Watling, 7 Ad. and 
Ell. 29). 

Bills of lading are transferable by indorsement; and this 
indorsement may be either to a particular person named,—in 
blank,—or to the bearer; but with the form of the indorsation, 
the master has very little concern, provided he make a right 
and true delivery of the cargo, to the person who appears to 
him to have the best legal right to the goods; as to which, see 
“STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU”’—“ DELIVERY OF THE CARGO,” Chap. 
VIL. 

EXCEPTIONS IN CHARTER-PARTIES AND Binis oF LaDING.— 
These exceptions are thus expressed :—‘“The act of God; the 
Queen’s enemies; detentions and restraints of kings, princes, 
rulers, and republics; fire, and all and every other unavoidable 
dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of 
whatever nature or kind excepted.” 

The ‘act of God” includes all accidents arising from physical 
causes, as distinguished from human agency, as lightning, hurri- 
canes, &c., which are sudden and immediate. It also includes 
storms and tempests, rocks and sands; and, in general, any 
other violence arising from natural causes, which cannot be 
prevented or avoided by human foresight or prudence. But, 
if the position of a rock, or sand-bank, or drift, is or can be 
known, and the ship strike upon it notwithstanding, this is not 
within the exception, and the master or owner is not protected 
(Abbot, 382). 

The act of the “Queen’s enemies” embraces captures at sea 
by the ships of war, or the armed cruizers of an enemy in time 
of war; and damage sustained from the land-batteries of an 
enemy, where the ship has not placed herself imprudently 
within their reach. 

‘Detentions and restraints of kings,” &e., apples to actual 
and operative restraints laid on by foreign powers, and not to 
a mere apprehended embargo, however reasonable that appre- 
hension may turn out to have been (Aitkenson v. Ritchie, 10 
East, 530). An embargo does not put an end to the contract 
of affreightment, nor justify a breach of it, the embargo only 
operating as a temporary restraint upon performance. The 
same applies to a blockade of the port of departure. 

“Fire” is also another risk from which the master and 
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owner are excepted ; and although, from the statutory enact- 
ments in respect to the lability of shipowners, as afterwards 
noticed, the master is not mentioned, yet the use of the term 
“#re” in ordinary bills of lading, removes all doubt as to the 
exemption of the master (as well as the owners) from liability. 
_ (See infra, “ LIABILITY oF SHIPOWNERS.”) 

The subsequent words of the exceptions in charter-parties 
and bills of lading, may be comprehended under the general 
expression, “perils of the sea and navigation.” These words 
apply to all accidents arising from the violence of the winds 
and waves, from being driven on shore, from collision where 
blame is attributable to neither party,—and, generally, to acci- 
dents attributable to the dangers of the seas and navigation, 
and not to the fault or negligence of the masters or mariners. 
But where the cargo is damaged by rats during the voyage, it 
is no defence to an action by the owner of the goods, that the 
master kept cats on board (Laveroni v. Drury, 16 Jur. 1024). 

No owner or master of a ship is answerable to any person 
whatever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or in- 
capacity of any qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, 
within any district where the employment of such pilot is 
compulsory by law (16 and 17 Vict., c. 104, § 388). 

REQUISITES TO OBTAINING CLEARANCE.—The obtaining of a 
clearance or transire outwards for a ship from the Customs 
officers, as prescribed by the Customs Consolidation Act, has 
been already detailed, p. 173; but, by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, certain documents are required to be produced to the 
Customs officer before he can grant a clearance or transire. 
Some of these documents have been already referred to, and 
here it will be proper to give a detailed and connected view of 
the whole. 

1. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign- 
going ship must produce to the collector or comptroller of Cus- 
toms, the certificate given to him by the shipping-master, that 
the agreement with his crew has been duly executed as required 
by the act, and that he has produced the certificates of com- - 
petency or service, which he himself, and his first, or second, or 
only mate, as the case may be, are also required to possess ; 
and, in the case of running agreements for foreign ships, the 
master must produce to the collector or comptroller the certifi- 
cate given to him by the shipping-master, before the second and 
every subsequent voyage after the first commencement, on his 
complying with the provisions in § 152, with respect to such 
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agreements, and producing to the shipping-master the certificate 
of competency or service of any first, second, or only mate, 
then first engaged by him. No officer of Customs can clear 
any ship outwards without this production ; and if a foreign- 
going ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any 
Customs officer can detain her until this certificate is produced 

161). 
4 2. In home-trade ships of more than eighty tons’ burthen, 
within twenty-one days after 30th June and 3]st December in 
every year, the master or owner must transmit or deliver to 
some shipping-master in the United Kingdom, every agreement 
made within the six calendar months next preceding ; and in 
home-trade passenger-ships, he must produce to the shipping- 
master the certificates of competency or service, which he, the 
master, and his first or only mate, as the case may be, are 
required by the act to possess; and thereupon the shipping- 
master gives the master or owner a certificate of this delivery 
and production. No officer of Customs can grant a clearance 
or transire for any home-trade ship without the production of 
this certificate ; and if any home-trade ship attempts to ply or 
go to sea without this clearance or transire, any Customs officer 
can detain her until this certificate is produced (§ 162), 

Whenever a medical inspector, appointed under § 226, is of 
opinion, that in any ship required by the act to carry medicines, 
medical stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles,—sugar 
and vinegar,—the same, or any of them, are deficient in quan- 
tity or quality, or are placed in improper vessels,—he signifies 
the same in writing to the chief officer of Customs of the port 
where the ship is lying; and also to the master, owner, or con- 
signee thereof; and, thereupon, the master must, before proceed- 
ing to sea, produce to that chief officer, a certificate under the 
hand of the same or some other medical inspector, to the effect 
that this deficiency has been supplied or remedied, or that these 
improper vessels have been replaced by proper ones, as the case 
may be. Without the production of this certificate, the chief 
officer of Customs cannot grant a clearance for that ship; and, 
if she attempts to go to sea without a clearance, he can detain 
her until this certificate is produced; and if she proceeds to sea 
without production of this certificate, the owner, master, or 
consignee incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 226). 

No officer of Customs can grant a clearance or transire for 
any ship required by § 292 to be provided with life-boats, ox 
with lite-buoys, unless she is duly so provided; and if any such 
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ship attempts to proceed to sea without this clearance or tran- 
sire, any Customs officer can detain her until she is so provided 
§ 294). 

No a... can proceed to sea, or upon any voyage 
or excursion, with any passengers on board, unless the owner 
has transmitted to the Board of Trade the declarations required 
by § 309 of the act, nor unless the owner or master has received 
from the Board a certificate as provided for by § 312,—this 
certificate being a certificate applicable to the voyage or ex- 
cursion on which she is about to proceed. No officer of Customs 
can grant a clearance or transire for any passenger-steamer, 
unless upon production of this certificate, being a certificate 
then in force and applicable as aforesaid; and if any passenger- 
steamer attempts to ply or go to sea without this production, 
any Customs officer can detain her until this certificate is pro- 
duced. If a passenger-steamer plies or goes to sea with any 
passengers on board, without having one of the duplicates of 
this certificate put up in some conspicuous part of the ship, as 
directed by § 317, the owner incurs, for such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a further penalty . 
not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

A receipt for light-dues is given by the person appointed to 
collect the same, to every person paying these dues; and no 
officer of Customs, at any port where light-dues are payable in 
respect of any ship, can grant a clearance or transire for any 
such ship, unless the receipt for the light-dues is produced to 
him (§ 400). 

Pitots.—The appointment and licensing of pilots, both by the 
Trinity House and by the local authorities, now termed “ Pilotage 
Authorities,” are regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act. 

1. Pilot Licences (General).—On the appointment of every 
qualified pilot, he receives a license, containing his name and 
usual place of abode, together with a description of his person, 
and a specification of the limits within which he is qualified to 
act. It is the duty of the principal officer of Customs of the 
place at or nearest to which any qualified pilot resides, upon his 
request, to register his license; and no qualified pilot is entitled 
to act as such until his license is so registered. Any qualified 
pilot, acting beyond the limits for which he is qualified by his 
license, is considered as an unqualified pilot (§ 349). 

Upon receiving his license, every qualified pilot is furnished 
with a copy of that part of the Merchant Shipping Act which 
relates to pilotage, together with a copy of the rates, bye-laws, 
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and regulations established within the district for which he is 
licensed; and, when required to do so, he must produce these 
copies to the master of any ship, or other person employing him, 
under a penalty, in case of default, not exceeding £5 (§ 350). 
And, while acting in that capacity, every qualified pilot must 
be provided with his license, and must produce the same to 
every person by whom he is employed, or to whom he tenders 
his services as pilot; and, if he refuses to do so, at the request 
of such person, he incurs, for each offence, a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £10, and is subject to suspension or dismissal by the 
pilotage authority by whom he is licensed (§ 351). 

When required by the pilotage authority who appointed him, 
every qualified pilot must produce or deliver up his license; 
and, on the death of any qualified pilot, the person into whose 
hands his license happens to fall, must transmit the same, 
without delay, to the pilotage authority who appointed the 
deceased pilot. Any pilot or person failing to comply with the 
provisions of this section, incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 
(§ 352). 

2. Trinity House Pilots and Sub-Commissioners.—The Trinity 
House, Deptford Strond, continues, after due examination by 
themselves or their sub-commissioners, to appoint and license, 
under their common seal, pilots for the purpose of conducting 
ships within the limits following, or any portion of these 
limits:— | 

(1.) “The London District,’ comprising the waters of the 
Thames and Medway, as high as London Bridge and Rochester 
Bridge respectively, and also the seas and channels leading. 
thereto or therefrom, as far as Orfordness to the north and 
Dungeness to the south; so that no pilot is now licensed to 
conduct ships both above and below Gravesend : 

(2.) “The English Channel District,’ comprising the seas 
between Dungeness and the Isle of Wight. 

(3.) “Trinity House Out-port Districts,” comprising any 
pilotage district for the appointment of pilots, within which no 
particular provision is made by any act of Parliament or charter 

370). 

: ne to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, the 
names of all pilots licensed by the Trinity House are published 
in the following manner :—1l. The Trinity House fix up, at 
their house in London, a notice specifying the name and usual 
place of abode of every pilot so licensed, and the limits within 
which he is licensed to act. 2. The Trinity House transmit a 
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copy of this notice to the commissioners of Customs in London, 
and to the principal officers of Customs resident at all ports 
within the limits for which that pilot is licensed; and this 
notice is posted up by the commissioners at the Custom-house 
in London, and by these officers at the Custom-houses of the 
ports at which they are respectively resident (§ 371). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, 
every Trinity House pilot must execute, on his appointment, a 
bond for £100, conditioned for the due observance, on his part, 
of the regulations and bye-laws of the Trinity House; this 
bond being free from stamp-duty and from any other charge, 
except the actual expense for preparing the same (§ 372). And 
no qualified pilot who has executed this bond, is liable for 
neglect, or want of skill, beyond its penalty and the amount of 
pilotage payable to him in respect of the voyage on which he 
is engaged (§ 373). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, 
no license granted by them continues in force beyond the 31st 
day of January next ensuing its date ; but, upon the applica- 
tion of the pilot holding such license, the same can be renewed 
on such 3lst January in every year, or any subsequent day, by 
indorsement under the hand of the secretary of the Trinity 
House, or such other person as may be appointed by them for 
that purpose (§ 374). The Trinity House has power to revoke 
or suspend the license of any pilot appointed by them, in such 
manner and at such time as they think fit (§ 375). 

3. Pilot Boats (General ).—All boats and ships regularly 
employed in the pilotage service of any district, must be 
approved and licensed by the pilotage authority of that district, 
who, at their discretion, can appoint and remove the masters 
of these boats and ships (§ 345). 

Every pilot boat or ship must be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing characteristics :— 

(1.) A black colour, painted or tarred outside, with the 
exception of the names and numbers as after mentioned, or 
such other distinguishing colour or colours as the pilotage 
authority of the district, with the consent of the Board of 
Trade, directs : 

(2.) On her stern, the name of the owner thereof, and of the 
port to which she belongs, painted in white letters, at least one 
inch broad, and three inches long, and on each bow the number 
of such boat or ship : 

(3.) When afloat, a flag at the mast-head, or on a sprit or 

s 
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gaff, or in some other equally conspicuous situation; this flag 
being of large dimensions, compared with the size of the boat 
or ship carrying the same, and being of two colours, the upper 
horizontal half white, and the lower horizontal half red. — 

It is the duty of the master of the pilot boat or ship to 
attend to the following particulars :—I1st, That the boat or ship 
possess all the above characteristics ; 2nd, That the flag is kept 
clean and distinct, so as to be easily discerned at a proper 
distance; and, lastly, That the names and numbers before 
mentioned are not at any time concealed. If default is made 
in any of the above particulars, the master incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20 for each default (§ 346). 

Whenever any qualified pilot is carried off in a boat or ship 
not in the pilotage service, he must exhibit a flag of the above 
description, in order to shew that that boat or ship has a 
qualified pilot on board; and if he fails to do so, without 
reasonable cause, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 
(§ 347). Andif any boat or ship, not having a licensed pilot 
on board, displays a flag of the description above mentioned, 
there is incurred, for every such offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£50, recoverable from the owner or from the master of that 
boat or ship (§ 348). 

4, Compulsory eben ( General ).—Subject to any alteration 
made by any pilotage authority, in pursuance of the power given 
by § 333 of the act in that behalf,—the employment of pilots 
continues to be compulsory, in all districts, in which the same 
was compulsory immediately before the time when the Merchant 
Shipping Act came into operation (1st May, 1855); and all 
exemptions from compulsory pilotage then existing within these 
districts, also continue in force. Every master of any unex- 
empted ship navigating within any such district, who, after a 
qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his ship, or has made 
a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his ship without 
possessing a pilotage certificate enabling him to do so, or employs 
or continues to employ an unqualified person to pilot her,—and 
every master of an exempted ship navigating within any of the 
foresaid districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take 
charge of his ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, 
employs or continues to employ an unqualified pilot to pilot her, 
he incurs, for every such offence, a penalty of double the amount 
of pilotage demandable for the conduct of that ship (§ 393). 

When any ship carrying passengers between any place situate 
in the United Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
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Sark, Alderney, and Man, and any other place so situate, is 
navigating upon any waters situate within the limits of any 
district for which pilots are licensed under the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, or any other act, or upon any part 
thereof so situate,—unless the master or his mate has a pilotage 
certificate enabling that master or mate to pilot said ship within 
that district, granted under the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, before mentioned (p. 164), or a certificate as has 
been before (p. 166) and is now again to be mentioned, being a 
certificate applicable to that ship,—the master of that ship must 
employ a qualified pilot to pilot his ship; and, if he fails to do 
so, he incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceeding £100 
§ 354 

po master or mate of a ship, which, by the foregoing section, 
is made subject to compulsory pilotage, can apply to the Board 
of Trade, and, on satisfactory proof of his having continuously 
piloted any ship within the limits of any pilotage district, or of 
any part or parts thereof, for two years prior to the commence- 
ment of the Merchant Shipping Act,—or by satisfactory proof 
by examination of his competency, or otherwise, as the Board 
may deem expedient, the Board can cause to be granted to him, 
or to be indorsed upon any certificate of competency or service 
obtained by him as before mentioned (p. 162), a certificate to 
the effect, that he is authorised to pilot any ship or ships 
belonging to the same owner, and of a draught of water not greater 
than such draught as may be specified in the certificate, within- 
the limits foresaid. This certificate remains in force for such 
time as the Board of Trade directs, and enables-the master or 
mate therein named to conduct the ship or ships therein specified, 
within the limits therein described, to the same extent as if the 
foregoing § 354 had not been passed, but not further or other- 
wise. Upon applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, 
the master or mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it 
directs, such fees, not exceeding the fees payable on examination 
for a master’s certificate of competency, as the Board directs, the 
fees being applied in the same manner in which the fees pay- 
able for that examination are made applicable (§ 355). 

5. Compulsory Pilotage (Trinity House).—Subject to any 
alterations made by the Trinity House, and to the exemptions 
after ‘mentioned, the pilotage districts of the Trinity House within 
which the employment of pilots is compulsory, are—the London 
District, and the Trinity Out-port Districts, as before defined 
(p. 260). The master of every ship navigating within any part 
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of such district or districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered 
to take charge of his ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, 
either himself pilots his ship, without possessing a certificate 
enabling him to do so, or employs or continues to employ an ~ 
unqualified person to pilot her, in addition to the penalty before 
specified (§ 353, 354), he incurs an additional penalty of £5, 
for every ton’s burthen of his ship, if the Trinity House certify 
in writing, under their common seal, that the prosecutor is at 
liberty to proceed for the recovery of this additional penalty 
§ 376). 
Subpect to any alteration made by the Trinity House, a suffi- 
cient number of qualified pilots must always be ready to take 
charge of ships coming from the westward, past Dungeness. 
By bye-laws made by the Trinity House, such regulations are 
made with respect to pilots under their control, as are necessary 
in order to provide for an unintermitted supply of qualified 
pilots for such ships, and to insure their constant attendance 
upon and due performance of their duty, both by night and day, 
whether by cruising between the South Foreland and Dungeness, 
or by going off from shore, upon signals made for the purpose, 
or by any other means, and whether in rotation or otherwise, 
as the Trinity House think fit (§ 377). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, every 
master of a ship coming from the westward, and bound to any 
place in the river Thames and Medway (unless she has a pilot 
on board, or is exempted from compulsory pilotage), must, on 
the arrival of his ship off Dungeness, and thenceforth until she 
has passed the south buoy of the Brake, or a line drawn from 
Sandown Castle to that buoy, or until a qualified pilot has come 
on board, display and keep flying the usual signal for a pilot. 
If any qualified pilot is within hail, or is approaching and within 
half a mile, and has the proper distinguishing flag flying in his 
boat, the master must, by heaving to in proper time, or shorten- 
ing sail, or by any practical means consistent with the safety of 
his ship, facilitate the pilot getting on board, and must give the 
charge of piloting his ship to that pilot; or, if there are two or 
more of these pilots offering at the same time, to such one of 
them as may, according to the regulations for the time being in 
force, be entitled or required to take that charge. If the master 
fails to display and keep flying the usual signal for a pilot, in 
manner before required, or to facilitate a qualified pilot as 
aforesaid getting on board as before required, or to give the 
charge of piloting his ship to that pilot, as before mentioned, he 
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incurs a penalty not exceeding double the sum which might have 
been demanded for the pilotage of the ship, this penalty being 
paid to the Trinity House, and carried to the account of the 
Trinity House Pilot Fund (§ 378). 

The following: ships, when not carrying passengers, are 
exempted from compulsory pilotage in the London District, and 
in the Trinity Out-port Districts :— 

(1.) Ships employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom: 

(2.) Ships of not more than sixty tons burthen: 

(3.) Ships trading to Boulogne, or to any place in Europe 
north of Boulogne: 

(4.) Ships from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, 
wholly laden with stone, the produce of these islands: 

(5.) Ships navigating within the limits of the ports to which 
they belong: 

(6.) Ships passing through the limits of any pilotage district, 
on their voyages between two places both situate out of these 
limits, and not being bound to any place within these limits, 
nor anchoring therein (§ 379). 

6. Rights, Privileges, and Remuneration of Pilots (General ). 
—If any boat or ship having a qualified pilot on board, leads 
any ship which has not a qualified pilot on board, when this last- 
mentioned ship cannot, from particular circumstances, be 
boarded,—the pilot so leading this last-mentioned ship is entitled 
to full pilotage for the distance run, as if he had actually been 
on board and had charge of that ship (§ 356). 

Except under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, no 
pilot must, without his consent, be taken to sea or beyond the 
limits for which he is licensed, in any ship whatever. Any 
pilot so taken under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, or 
without his consent, is entitled, over and above his pilotage, to 
the sum of 10s. 6d. a-day, to be computed, from and inclusive 
of the day on which a ship passes the limits to which he was 
engaged to pilot her, up to and inclusive of the day of his being 
returned in the same ship, to the place where he was taken on 
board, or up to and inclusive of such day as will allow him, if 
discharged from the ship, sufficient time to return thereto. In 
this case, he is entitled to his reasonable travelling expenses 

357). 

: sn qualified pilot demanding or receiving, and also any 
master offering to pay any pilot, any sum in respect of pilotage 
services, whether greater or less, than the rate for the time 
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being demandable by law, incur, for each offence, a penalty not 
exceeding £10 (§ 358). 

If, on being requested by any qualified pilot having the charge 
of his ship, to declare her draught of water, the master refuses 
to do so, or himself makes, or is privy to any other person 
making, a false declaration to that pilot, as to her draught,—he 
incurs, for every such offence, a penalty of double the amount 
of pilotage which would have been payable to the pilot making 
that request. And if any master or other person interested in 
a ship, makes, or is privy to any other person making, any 
fraudulent alteration in the marks on the stem or sternpost of 
a ship denoting her draught of water, the offender incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £500 (§ 359). 

A. qualified pilot can supersede an unqualified pilot, but it is 
lawful for the master to pay to that unqualified pilot a propor- 
tionate sum for his services, and to deduct the same from the 
charge of the qualified pilot: and, in case of dispute, the pilot- 
age authority by whom the qualified pilot is licensed, determines 
the proportionate sums to which each party is entitled (§ 360). 

An unqualified person assuming or continuing in charge of a 
ship, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of her, or 
using a license which he is not entitled to use, for the purpose 
of making him appear to be a qualified pilot, incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 351). But, under the 
following circumstances, an unqualified pilot may, without 
subjecting himself or his employer to any penalty, take charge, 
within any pilotage district, of a ship as pilot:— 

When no qualified pilot has offered to take charge of the ship, 
or made a signal for that purpose; or, where a ship is in distress, 
or under circumstances making it necessary for the master to 
avail himself of the best assistance which can be found at the 
time : 

For the purpose of changing the moorings of any ship in port, 
or of taking her into or out of any dock, in cases where such 
act can be done by an unqualified pilot, without infringing the 
regulations of the port, or any orders which the harbour-master 
is legally empowered to give (§ 362). 

The following persons are liable to pay pilotage dues for any 
ship for which the services of a qualified pilot are obtained, viz., 
the owner or master, or such consignees or agent thereof as have 
paid, or made themselves liable to pay, any other charge on 
account of that ship in the port of her arrwal or discharge, as 
to pilotage inwards, and, in the port from which she clears out, 
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as to pilotage outwards. In default of payment, these pilotage 
dues can be recovered, in the same manner as penalties of the 
like amount may be recovered under the act (see Chap. VIT. 
‘‘ LEGAL PROCEDURE”); but this recovery of pilotage dues cannot 
take place, until a previous demand thereof has been made in 
writing, and the dues so demanded have remained unpaid for 
seven days after the time of that demand being made (§ 363). 

Every consignee and agent (not being the owner or master) 
so made liable for the payment of pilotage dues in respect of 
any ship, can retain, out of any monies in his hands received on 
account of the ship, or belonging to the owner thereof, the 
amount of all dues so paid by him, together with all reasonable 
expenses he may have incurred, by reason of that payment or 
liability (§ 364). 

7. Rates of Pilotage ( Trinity House ).—Subject to any alter- 
ation made by the Trinity House, there continue to be paid to 
all Trinity House pilots, in respect of pilotage services, such 
dues as were, immediately before the Merchant Shipping Act 
came into operation, payable to them in respect of these services 
(§ 380). See the table U, in the schedule annexed to the act. 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, and 
notwithstanding anything before mentioned, there is paid in 
respect of all foreign ships, trading to and from the port of 
London, and not exempted from pilotage, the following pilotage 
dues :—as to ships inwards, the full amount of dues for the 
distance piloted; and as to ships outwards, the full amount of 
dues for the distance required by law. Payment of these pilotage 
dues must be made to the collector of Customs in the port of Lon- 
don, by some one or more of the following persons :—the master 
or other person having charge of the ship, or the consignee or 
agents thereof, who have paid, or made themselves lable to 
pay, any other charge for that ship in the port of London. 
This pilotage can be recovered in the same manner as other 
pilotage dues are recoverable (§ 381). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, the 
collector, on receiving pilotage dues, in respect of foreign ships, 
gives to the person paying the same a receipt in writing, and 
no officer of Customs in the port of London can grant a clear- 
ance or transire, for any such foreign ship, without the produc- 
tion of this receipt; and, if she attempt to go to sea without a 
clearance or transire, any such officer can’detain her until this 
receipt is produced (§ 382.) 

Whenever any difference arises between the master and any 
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qualified pilot of any ship trading to or from the port of 
London, as to her draught of water, the Trinity House, upon 
the application of either party, made, in the case of a ship 
wmward bound, within twelve hours after her arrival, or at 
some time before she begins to discharge her cargo; and in the 
case of an outward bound ship, before she quits her moorings, 
appoints some proper officer, who measures the ship, and settles 
the difference accordingly ; and there must be paid to the officer 
who so measures the ship, by the party against whom he decides, 
£1 1s., if the ship be below, and 10s. 6d., if she be above the 
entrance of the London Docks at Wapping (§ 384). 

By (5) of § 333, every pilotage authority, by bye-laws, made 
with consent of her Majesty in Council, can fix the rates and 
prices or other remuneration to be demanded and received, for 
the time being, by pilots licensed by such authority, or to alter 
the mode of remunerating these pilots, in such manner as this 
authority may, with consent foresaid, think fit; so that no 
higher rates or prices are demanded or received from the 
masters or owners of ships, in the case of the Trinity House, 
than the rates and prices specified in the table U, annexed to 
the Merchant Shipping Act; and, in the case of all other 
pilotage authorities, than the rates and prices which might have 
been lawfully fixed or demanded by them respectively under 
any act of Parliament, charter, or custom, in force immediately 
before the commencement of the Merchant Shipping Act. 

8. Offences of Pilots (General ).—If any qualified pilot com- 
mits any of the offences after mentioned, he, for each such offence, 
in addition to any liability for damages at the suit of the person 
agerieved, incurs a penalty, not exceeding £100, and is liable 
to suspension or dismissal by the pilotage authority by which 
he is licensed, viz :— 

(1.) Keeps himself, or is ‘ntewetaal in keeping by any agent, 
servant, or other person, any public-house or place of public 
entertainment, or sells, or is interested in Bening any wine, 
spirituous liquors, tobacco or tea: 

(2.) Commits any fraud, or other offence against the revenues 
of customs or excise, or the laws relating thereto: 

(3.) Is in any way, directly or indirectly, concerned in any 
corrupt practices relative to ships, their tackle, furniture, 
cargoes, crews, or passengers, or to persons in distress at sea, 
or by shipwreck, or to their monies, goods, or chattels 
(moveables) : 


(4.) Lends his license: 
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(5.) Acts as pilot when suspended : 

(6.) Acts as pilot when in a state of intoxication: 

(7.) Employs or causes to be employed on board any ship of 
which he has the charge, any boat, anchor, or cable, or other 
store, matter, or thing, beyond what is necessary for the service 
of that ship, with the intent to enhance the expenses of pilotage, 
for his own gain or the gain of any other person: 

(8.) Refuses or wilfully delays, when not prevented by ill- 
ness, or other reasonable cause, to take charge of any ship 
within the limits of his license, upon the sional for a pilot 
being made by that ship, or upon being required to do so by 
the master, owner, agent, or consignee thereof, or by any officer 
of the pilotage authorities by whom that pilot is licensed, or by 
any principal officer of customs: 

(9.) Unnecessarily cuts or slips, or causes to be cut or slipped, 
any cable belonging to any ship: 

(10.) Refuses on the request of the master, to conduct the 
ship, of which he has the charge, into any port or place into 
which he is qualified to conduct the same, except on reasonable 
grounds of danger to the ship: 

(11.) Quits the ship of which he has the charge, without the 
consent of the master, before the service for which he was hired 
has been performed. 

And every person who procures, abets, or connives at the 
commission of any such offence, likewise incurs, in addition to 
any liability for damages, as aforesaid, a penalty not exceeding 
£100; and, if a qualified pilot, is liable to suspension or dis- 
missal by the pilotage authority by which he is licensed 

365). 
: If, 2s in charge of any ship, any pilot, by wilful breach of 
duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does 
any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious 
damage of that ship, or tending immediately to endanger the 
life or limb of any person on board; or if any pilot, by wilful 
breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunken- 
ness, refuses or omits to do any lawful act, proper and requisite 
to be done by him, for preserving the ship from loss, destruction, 
or serious damage ; or for preserving any person belonging to, 
or on board of that ship, from danger to life or liimb,—the 
pilot, so offending, is deemed, for each offence, guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, if a qualified pilot, is also Hable to suspension 
and dismissal by the authority by which he is licensed (§ 366). 

If, by wilful misrepresentation of circumstances upon which 
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the safety of a ship may depend, any person obtains, or en- 
deavours to obtain, the charge of that ship, this person, and 
every other person procuring, abetting, or conniving at the 
commission of such offence, incur, in addition to any liability 
for damages, at the suit of the party aggrieved, a penalty not 
exceeding £100; and, if the offender is a qualified pilot, he is 
also liable to suspension or dismissal by the pilotage authorities 
by which he is licensed (§ 367). 

LiaBiuiry oF SHipowNnerS.—By § 4 of the act 17 and 18 
Vict., c. 120, the previously existing acts, 7 Geo. IL, c. 15; 
26 Geo. ILL. .» c. 86; and 53 \Geo.;al Litiemenee limiting the 
responsibility of shipor wners, were repealed ; and the liability 
of shipowners is now regulated by the ninth part of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, which applies to the whole of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

1. Limitation of Inability.—No owner of any sea-going ship, 
or share therein, is liable to make good any loss or damage that 
may happen, without his actual fault or prwity (joint knowledge) 
of or to any of the following things :— 

(1.) Of or to any goods, merchandise, or other things what- 
soever, taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of any jire 
happening on board that ship: 

(The master is not here mentioned, but the insertion of the 
word ‘‘fire” in the bill of lading, removes his responsi- 
bility (Abbot, 389). Under § 4 of the 26 Geo. IIL, 
c. 86, which was framed in words analogous to the fore- 
going, it was held, that lighters, used for loading and 
unloading goods from ships, were not included; and, 
therefore, that the owners of these, when loss or damage 
happened by fire, either through accident or negligence, 
to goods on board these, were not protected from lia- 
bility under that statute (Hunter v. M‘Gowan, | Bligh, 
513; Morewood v. Pollock, 21 L. T. 87). 

(2.) Of or to any gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or 
precious stones, taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of 
any robbery, embezzlement, making away with, or secreting thereof, 
unless the owner or shipper thereof has, at the time of shipping 
the same, inserted in his bills of lading, or otherwise declared in 
writing to the owner or master of that ship, the true nature and 
value of these articles :— 

To any extent whatever (§ 503). 

No owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is answerable 

to an extent beyond the value of his ship, as at the time of the 
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loss (Wilson, infra), and the freight due, or to grow due, in 
respect of that ship, during the voyage, which, at the time of 
the happening of any of the events after-mentioned, is in prose- 
cution, or contracted for, viz. :— 

(1.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is caused to any 
person being carried in his ship: 

(2.) Where any damage or loss is caused to any goods, mer- 
chandise, or other things whatsoever, on board that ship: 

(3.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is, by reason 
of the improper navigation of a sea-going ship, as aforesaid, 
caused to any person carried in any other ship or boat: 

(4.) Where, by reason of this improper navigation of a sea- 
going ship, any loss or damage is caused to any other ship or 
boat, or to any goods, merchandise, or other thing whatsoever, 
on board any other ship or boat. 

But, in no case where any such liability is incurred in respect 
of loss of life or personal injury to any passenger, can the value 
of such sea-going ship, and the freight thereof, be taken to be 
less than £15 per registered ton (§ 504). 

(The words—‘“The freight. due, or to grow due, in respect of 

the ship during the voyage,” are nearly the same as the 
terms used in the first section of the act 53 Geo. IIL, 
ce. 159; and, under that section, it was held that the 
words “freight due, or to grow due,” comprehended all the 
freight for the voyage, and that it made no difference 
whether that freight was paid in advance or not (Wilson 
v. Dickson, 2 B. & A. 2). And the value of the freight 
is taken to be the amount which the ship would have 
actually earned as freight, had she arrived at her port of 
destination, after deducting the freight on goods thrown 
overboard, burnt, or wrongously sold in the course of 
the voyage (Canaan v. Maeburn, | Bing. 465.) 

For the purposes of this ninth part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the freight is deemed to include the value of the carriage 
of any goods or merchandise belonging to the owners of the ship, 
passage-money, and also the hire due or to grow due under or 
by virtue of any contract, except only such hire, in the case of 
a ship hired for time, as may not begin to be earned until the 
expiration of six months after the loss or damage (§ 505). 

In respect of every such loss of life, personal injury, loss of 
or damage to goods as aforesaid, arising on different occasions, 
the owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is liable to the 
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same extent as if no other loss, injury, or damage had arisen 

506). 

: 2. dee of Procedwre.—W henever any liability, as aforesaid, 
has been or is alleged to have been incurred, by loss of life or 
personal injury, after giving not less than three days’ notice, by 
post or otherwise, to the party to be made defendant or defender, 
the Board of Trade can, by warrant, sealed with the seal of the 
Board, or signed by one of its secretaries or assistant-secretaries, 
require the sheriff having jurisdiction over any place in the 
United Kingdom, to summon a jury at the time and place 
specified in the warrant, for the purpose of determining the 
following questions:—The number, names, and descriptions of 
all persons killed or injured by reason of any wrongful act, 
neglect, or default. Upon the receipt of this warrant, the 
sheriff summons a jury of twenty-four indifferent persons, duly 
qualified to act as common jurymen in the superior courts, to 
meet at the time and place specified in the warrant (§ 507). 

If either party to the inquiry desire the question to be tried 
by a special jury, it can be so tried, provided that notice of this 
desire, if coming from the other party, is given to the Board of 
Tradé before it has issued its warrant to the sheriff; and, for 
that purpose, the Board requires the.sheriff, by its warrant, to 
nominate a special jury for the trial. Thereupon, and as soon 
as conveniently may be after the receipt of the warrant by the 
sheriff, he summons both the parties to appear before him, by 
themselves, or their attorneys or agents, at a convenient time 
and place appointed by him for nominating a special jury; and, 
at the place and time so appointed, the sheriff proceeds to nomi- 
nate and strike a special jury, in the same manner in which 
special juries are required, by the laws in force for the time 
being, to be nominated or struck by the proper officers of the 
superior courts; and the sheriff appoints a day, and on the day 
so appointed, he proceeds to reduce the special jury to the 
number of twenty, in the manner used and accustomed by the 
proper officers of the superior courts (§ 508). 

The following provisions are applicable to the conduct of pro- 
ceedings by the Board of Trade :— 

(1.) The sheriff presides at the inquiry, and,—in England and 
Treland, the Board is deemed to be plaintiff,—and, in Scotland 
the pursuer,—with power to appoint an agent to act in its 
behalf, and has all the rights and privileges of a plaintiff in 
actions at law, and the owner or owners by whom such liability 
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is alleged to have been incurred, are deemed,—in England and 
freland, to be the defendant,—and, in Scotland, the defender : 

(2.) Not less than ten days’ notice of the time and Pe of 
the inquiry, is served by the Board on the defendant : 

(3.) Service on the master of the ship, is deemed good service 
on the owner; and, in respect of the proceedings on such an in- 
quiry, the master is deemed the agent and representative of the 
owner, with power to appear for him on the inquiry, and to do 
all matters and things he might have done himself : 

(4.) If the defendant does not appear at the time of the in- 
quiry, that inquiry is proceeded with, as if he had appeared, 
upon due proof of service of notice having been made on him, 
in pursuance of the act : 

(5.) In England and Ireland, the empanelling of the jury and 
the summoning and attendance of witnesses, is conducted and 
enforced in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act (8 and 9 Vict., c. 18), in cases of disputed compen- 
sation as to land, and, in Scotland, in the manner provided by 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act (8 and 9 Vict., 
ce. 19), in like cases, or as near thereto as circumstances will 
permit. All the provisions in these acts, having reference to 
cases where any question of disputed compensation requires to 

be determined by the verdict of a jury, are, with the requisite 

alterations, considered as incorporated with the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, and to have reference to cases where the question of 
the liability of an owner, in respect of any such accident as 
aforesaid, requires to be determined by the verdict of a jury: 

(6.) In England and Ireland, if the Board of Trade so requires, 
or if the defendant so requires, and the Board assents thereto, the 
sheriff must appoint as assessor a barrister-at-law, of competent 
knowledge and standing: 

(7.) In England and Ireland, the costs incurred by all parties, 
in and incident to any such inquiry, are taxed by the master of 
one of her Majesty’s superior courts of law, as between attorney 
and client; and, in Scotland, by the auditor of the Court of 
Session, as between agent and client; and if, in any inquiry, 
the verdict is in favour of the plaintiff, these must be paid by 
the defendent; but, if the verdict is in favour of the defendant, 
these are paid by the Board of Trade, out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund: 

(8.) Upon application made to a superior court as aforesaid, 
the payment of all damages and costs in any such inquiry, are 
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enforced by rule or order of that court, or a judge thereof, or 
otherwise, as the court and judge thinks fit: 

(9.) The Board of Trade can make any compromise it thinks 
fit, as to the damage payable in respect of personal injury or of 
the death of any person; and any damages received in pursuance 
of such compromise so far as the same extend, are applied in 
the same manner, and are subject to the same rules, as if these 
were damages on the inquiry by the Board. (See i/ra, § 509.) 

The following rules are observed, as to the damages recovered 
in any such inquiry as aforesaid, and the application thereof :— 

(1.) The damages payable in each case of death or injury 
must be assessed at £30: 

(2.) The damages found due on an inquiry as aforesaid, are 
the first charge on the aggregate amount for which the owner 
is liable, and must be paid out of that amount, in priority to 
all other claims: 

(3.) All damages as aforesaid must be paid to her Majesty’s 
Paymaster-General, and must be distributed and dealt with 
by him in such manner as the Board of Trade directs. In 
directing this distribution, the Board has power, in the first 
place, to deduct and retain any costs incidental thereto; and, 
in the next place, as regards the sums paid m respect of wyuries, 
to direct payment to each person injured, of such compensation, 
—not exceeding in any case the statutory amount,—as the 
Board thinks fit; and, as regards the sums paid in respect of 
death, to direct payment thereof for the benefit of the husband, 
wife, parent, or child of the deceased, or any of them, in such 
shares, upon such evidence, and in such manner, as the Board 
thinks fit: 

(4.) The Board refunds to the owner any surplus remaining 
under its control, and the sum so refunded forms part of the 
residue as after mentioned (§ 511): 

(5.) Neither the Board, nor any person acting under it, is 
-liable to any action, suit, account, claim, or demand whatsoever, 
for or in respect of any act or matter done, or omitted to be 
done, in the distribution of these damages as aforesaid : 

(6.) If the amount paid to her Majesty’s Paymaster-General, 
as already mentioned, is insufficient to meet the demands upon it, 
the several claims must abate (suffer diminution) proportionally 

510). 

ee the completion of an inquiry as aforesaid, if any person 
estimates the damages payable in respect of such injury—or, if 
the executor or administrator of any deceased person, estimates 
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the damages payable in respect of his death, at a greater sum 
than the statutory amount—or, in case of a compromise having 
been made by the Board of Trade, than the amount accepted by 
the Board, by way of compensation for the injury or death as 
aforesaid, upon repaying or obtaining the repayment by the 
Board to the owner, of the amount paid by him to the Board, in 
respect of ‘such injury or death,—the person .so estimating the 
damages, is at liberty to bring an action for the recovery of 
damages, in the same manner as if no power for instituting an 
inquiry had been given to the Board, as before mentioned, 
subject to the following proviso :—That any damages recoverable 
by that person, are payable only out of the residue, if any, of 
the aggregate amount for which the owner is liable, after 
deducting all sums paid to her Majesty’s Paymaster-General in . 
manner foresaid. If the damages recovered in the action do 
not exceed double the statutory amount, that person must pay 
to the defendant in the action, all the costs thereof,—these costs 
being taxed, in England and Ireland, as between attorney and 
client; and, in Scotland, as between agent and client (§ 511). 

In cases where loss of life or personal injury has occurred by 
any accident in respect of which the owner of the ship is, or is 
alleged to be, liable in damages, no person is entitled to bring 
any action, or institute any suit or other legal proceeding in the 
United Kingdom, until the completion of the inquiry (if any) 
instituted by the Board of Trade,—or until the Board has refused 
to institute the same. And, for the purpose of entitling any 
person to bring an action or institute a suit or other legal pro- 
ceeding, the Board is deemed to have refused to institute such 
inquiry, whenever notice has been served on it by any person, 
of his desire to bring such an action or institute such suit or 
other legal proceeding, and no inquiry is instituted by the Board, 
in respect of the subject-matter of such intended action, &c., 
for the space of one month after the service of this notice 

§ 512). 

Whenever the Board, having refused as now mentioned, to 
institute any inquiry, afterwards determines to institute an 
inquiry, the damages and costs (if any) recovered in this inquiry, 
are payable rateably with, and not in priority to, any costs and 
damages recovered in any other action, &e. (§ 513). 

In cases where any liability has been, or is alleged to have 
been, incurred by any owner, in respect of loss of life, personal 
injury, or loss of or damage to ships, boats, or goods, and several 
claims are made or apprehended in respect of this liability, then, 
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subject to the right before given to the Board of Trade (§ 507) 
of recovering damages in the United Kingdom, in respect of 
loss of life or personal injury,—it is lawful in England or 
Ireland, for the High Court of Chancery; in Scotland, for the 
Court of Session; and, in any British possession, for any com- 
petent court, to entertain proceedings at the suit of any owner, 
for the purpose of determining the amount of this liability, 
subject as aforesaid; and for distributing this amount rateably 
amongst the several claimants, with power to that court, to stop 
all actions and suits pending in any other court, in relation to 
the same subject matter. Any proceeding entertained by the 
Court of Chancery, Court of Session, or any other competent 
court, can be conducted in such manner, and subject to such 
regulations as to making interested persons parties to the same, 
and as to the exclusion of any claimants who do not come in 
within a certain time, and as to requiring security from the 
owner, and as to payment of costs, as the court thinks just 
§ 514). 
All sums of money paid for or on account of any loss or 
damage, in respect of which the liability of the owners of the 
ship is limited, as has been before mentioned, and all costs 
incurred in tolation thereto, can be brought into account among 
part-owners of the same ship, in the same manner as money 
disbursed for the use thereof (§ 515). 

3. Saving Clause.—Nothing in this part of the Merchant — 
Shipping Act, as before detailed, can be construed: to lessen or 
take away any liability to which any master or seaman, being 
also owner or part owner of the ship to which he belongs, in his 
capacity of master or seaman :—or to extend to any British ship, 
not being a British registered ship, within the meaning of the 
Merchant Shipping Act (§ 516). 

The liability of a master, not being an owner or part owner of 
his ship, is in no ways affected by the foregoing provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. 

See “LIABILITY oF THE Master.” Infra, Chap. VII. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF THE VOYAGE AND ITS INCIDENTS. 


Proceeding on the voyage—Ports or Places of Call—Deviation—l. From stress of 
weather. 2. For want of necessary repairs. 3. From illness of master or mariners. 
4. Mutiny of crew. 5. Succouring ships in distress—Change of voyage—Collision. 


PROCEEDING ON THE VoyacE.—The loading of the vessel 
having been fully completed, all the necessary papers and docu- 
ments on board, the clearance or transire from the customs duly 
obtained, and the master furnished with copies of the charter- 
party, or memorandum of charter-party, and of the policies of 
insurance on both ship and goods,—the master must, without 
delay, proceed on the intended voyage, but not so as to sail in 
stormy weather, or in an adverse wind. According to the 
modern practice, the master is the sole judge of the propriety 
of sailing ; and, if a day is fixed in the charter-party or memo- 
randum, for the ship’s sailing,—either on or before, or not 
before, or not after,—the sailing on or before, or not before, 
or not after, that particular day, admits of a reasonable excuse. 
But, when similar terms are used in a policy of insurance, 
whether on ship or goods, these terms must be literally com- 
plied with, and the ship must have actually broken ground, and, 
being completely seaworthy in all respects, must have really 
proceeded on her voyage, on or before, and must not proceed 
after, the day named,—or she must not sail before the day so 
fixed, according to the terms used. Here, a substantial com- 
pliance with these terms will not do; they must be complied 
with to the very letter ; and, where the warranty or condition 
is, that the ship shall sail on or before a certain day, should 
she not sail, from whatever cause, on or before that day, in a 
fit condition to proceed to sea, and so, over the sea, to her port 
of destination, the insurances are void; and, in like manner, 
if the terms of the warranty are, that the ship shall not sail 
before, or not sail after a certain day—should she sail before 
that day in the one case, or after that day in the other, the 
policies, either on ship or goods, in these terms, will not attach. 
And, to comply with this warranty, the sailing must be a 
sailing with all things fully complete for the voyage ; for, if 
the vessel is not then seaworthy in all respects for the voyage, 
as detailed in the preceding chapter, she sails in an unseaworthy 
state, in breach of the implied warranty of seaworthiness, and, 
; 
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consequently, neither the ship nor cargo is protected by the 
policies of insurance. 

Thus, in a policy on sugar “at and from Tobago to London,” 
the ship was warranted to sail on or before 10th August; on 
the 9th she took out her clearance for London, and on the 10th 
had finally completed her loading and got her passengers on 
board ; she was then moored in Tobago Bay, with a bower and 
stream anchor, and there was no impediment to her sailing, had 
the wind permitted ; in fact, on that day the stream anchor 
was raised, some of the sails were set, and she moved forward 
about thirty fathoms, by heaving in about that length of the 
cable of the bower anchor; but the bower anchor was not 
raised, as a heavy swell was seen setting into the bay, and the 
master was fearful, if he departed on that day, the vessel would 
be lost in getting out; she therefore lay where she was till next 
morning, the 11th, and then got under weigh, and finally left 
the port, having had no communication with the shore after 
the morning of the 10th; but it was held, that, in order to 
comply with*the warranty, the ship must be actually on her 
voyage on the day specified (Nelson v. Salvador, M. and M. 
359). So also, where the policy was “at and from Portneuf 
(on the St. Lawrence, about thirty miles above Quebec) to 
_London,” and a warranty to sail “on or before the 28th 
October ;” on the 26th, the ship, having completed her loading 
at Portneuf, dropped down the river to Quebec, to obtain her 
clearance, with a crew not complete for her voyage across the 
Atlantic: on the evening of the 28th she arrived at Quebec, 
but the crew was not completed, nor the clearances obtained at 
the Quebec Custom-house till the 29th, and she did not actually 
leave the port of Quebec till the 30th :—it was held that this 
was not a compliance with the warranty (Risdale v. Newanham, 
5. M. and 8. 456). And where, in a time policy, the ship was 
“warranted not to sail for British North America, after the 
15th day of August;” the ship was then lying in the Custom- 
house dock, Dublin, and on the 10th was chartered for a back 
voyage to Dublin; on the morning of the 15th, being then 
in all respects ready for sea, she was cleared at the Custom-house, 
and, in the course of the same day, was hauled out of dock 
into the river Liffey, for the purpose of proceeding on her 
voyage to Quebec ; on that day, however, the wind was blowing 
right up the river, dead against the ship ; but, on the same day, 
she was warped down the river till the tide ebbed, and she took 
the ground; on the next day, the wind being still right against 
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her, she was warped down to a point, beyond which she could 
make no further progress in that way, and where, at the ebb, 
she again took the ground; next day, the 17th, the wind 
shifted, and the ship immediately set sail, and put to sea on her 
voyage :—it was held, that the ship was in the prosecution of 
her voyage on the 15th August, having on that day made a 
movement for the purpose of proceeding to sea (though in the 
river), and over the sea to North America (Cochrane v. Fisher, 
5 Tyr. 496). 

Where no particular course for the voyage is pointed out in 
the charter-party, or in the policies of insurance, and where the 
voyage is merely stated to be,—from a port named, as the port 
of loading, or sailing, to another port named, as the port of 
destination or discharge,—the master is not at liberty to take 
any course he may think proper, but he is bound to take the 
shortest and safest, and, at the same time, the usual and cus- 
tomary course, to the port of destination or discharge. 

But, if a particular route or course is pointed out for the 
voyage, in the charter-party or in the policies, that route or 
course must be adhered to and followed, and any deviation 
from that route or course, not justified or rendered necessary by 
any of the causes, or for any of the purposes, to be afterwards 
mentioned, will render the shipowner lable for any subsequent 
loss of the cargo, or damage received by it, from whatever 
cause, and will also vitiate the insurances both on ship and 
goods. ‘The course of the voyage pursued by the ship must be 
the course described, or, in other words, in this case the master 
must be guided in this course by the directions in the charter- 
party or policies of insurance ; and hence the necessity of his © 
being furnished with copies of the charter-party and of these 
policies. 

It may have been agreed in the charter-party or stipulated in 
the policies of insurance, that the ship is to call, or to have 
leave to call, at certain ports or places in the course of her 
voyage ; and, hence, the next consideration is—the 

Ports or Puiaces or Cati.—Here two general rules must 
be attended to :—If these ports or places of call are enumerated 
in the charter-party or policies, then these ports or places of 
call must be taken in the order in which they are so enumerated, 
whether that be in their geographical order or not: But, if the 
liberty is general,—with leave to call at all or any ports or 
places,—then these ports or places must be taken in the geo- 
graphical order in which they occur in the course of that 
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voyage. And there is another rule applicable to both :—If any 
one port or place of call is not visited in the due course of the 
voyage, but the subsequent ports. or places of call are duly 
visited in their order, as named,—or, if not named, in their 
geographical order,—then, the omitted port or place cannot be 
visited at a subsequent stage of the voyage, without this being 
deemed a deviation. An example or two will make these rules 
plain :— 

Thus, in one case, on the first point, a ship was insured from 
“Carron to Hull, with liberty to call at Leith,’—the usual 
practice was for vessels in that trade to call at different places 
going down the Forth and taking in and delivering goods, as 
at Borrowstonness, Leith, and Morrison’s Haven ; and, in this 
case, the broker was instructed to insure the goods, with liberty 
to call as usual, but the policy was effected in the above terms, 
“with liberty to call at Leith;” the ship sailed on her voyage, 
and, passing by Leith, without calling there, put into Morrison’s 
Haven ; and having got safe in and out, again resumed the 
direct course of her voyage from Carron to Hull, when she 
was overtaken by a storm, and wrecked on the coast of Nor- 
thumberland, with a total loss of the cargo :—it was held in 
the House of Lords, that the ship’s putting into a port when 
she had no liberty to do so, but, on the contrary, express per- 
mission was given her to put into a named port, thereby 
discharged the underwriters (Elliott v. Wilson, 7 Brown’s P.C. 
459). And, where a ship was insured “at or from Fisherrow 
to Gottenburgh, and back. to Leith and Cockenzie,” and after 
having performed her outward voyage, she sailed from Gotten- 
burgh on her homeward voyage, having goods on board both 
for Leith and Cockenzie ; in the geographical order, Cockenzie 
lies nearer Gottenburgh than Leith, and lies about a mile and 
a half out of the direct course between the two ports; it is a 
much less convenient harbour than Leith, and there did not 
appear to be any settled course of trade regulating the order of 
sailing to the two places, on a voyage such as that insured ; 
without going first to Leith, the ship put into Cockenzie, and, 
in coming out, was stranded and lost :—it was held that, as the 
termini of the intended voyage were in terms described in the 
policy, and as there was no regular and settled course known 
to all traders, different from that so described, the underwriter 
was discharged (Beatson v. Haworth, 6 T.R. 531). 

So, where a ship was insured “at and from London to 
Trinidad,” with liberty to call at all or any of the West India. 
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islands and settlements: it was held, that the liberty of calling 
must be confined to places taken in the direct and customary 
course between the termini of the voyage insured, and, there- 
fore, could not be held to protect the ship, after having once 
sailed southward as far as Demerara, on then sailing northward 
to Martinique and St. Thomas’s, unless satisfactory evidence 
was given that such was the customary course in these voyages 
as that insured (Gardner v. Senhouse, 3 Taunt, 16). And 
where a ship was insured from Liverpool to Palermo, Messina, 
and Naples, the true construction of the policy was held to be, 
that the insured might drop any of the places named; but that, 
if he went to more than one, he must take them in the order 
named in the policy (Marsden v. Reid, 3 East, 572). 

It is implied in this liberty to call at ports or places in the 
course of the voyage, that the so calling must be for some pur- 
pose or object in connexion with the general scope or ultimate 
termination of that voyage, and not for any purpose or object 
altogether unconnected. And, therefore, where a ship was 
insured on a voyage ‘at and from Para to New York,” during 
her stay there, and at and from thence to Para, with leave to 
call at all or any of the Windward or Leeward islands on her 
passage to New York, with leave to discharge, &c., at any ports 
-or places she might call at or proceed to, particularly at all or 
any of the Windward and Leeward islands, without being 
deemed any deviation ; after sailing from Para, on her passage 
to New York, the ship put into St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholo- 
‘mew’s, two of the Leeward islands, not for any purpose 
connected with the voyage insured, but in order to obtain 
information for the shipowner, as to the state of the market in 
these islands :—it was held that, though these islands were 
within the scope of the adventure, yet putting into them for a 
purpose wholly unconnected with the voyage insured, and 
which had reference to a new adventure, to be subsequently 
undertaken in another ship, vitiated the policy (Hammond v. 
Reid, 4 B and A. 72). 

Deryration.—A deviation from the ordinary and usual course 
of the voyage, must be distinguished from a change of the 
voyage,—the former being made, voluntarily or necessarily, in 
the course of the original voyage, while the commencement 
and termination of that voyage may remain the same ; but the 
latter being the substitution of a new and different voyage or 
route for the one originally specified or agreed on, and the 
determination so to change the voyage, must, in the general 
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case, have been resolved upon, previous to the sailing of the 
ship. 

A deviation voluntarily made without any justifying cause, 
not only discharges the underwriters from the time or point at 
which the deviation takes place, but it renders the master and 
owner liable for all the subsequent loss or damage the goods 
may sustain; and, if there has been a time fixed by the 
charter-party, for the ship’s being ready at an appointed place, 
to receive her cargo, but, in consequence of a voluntary devia- 
tion on the outward voyage, she is not at the port of loading 
by the agreed on time, the freighter has it in his option to put 
an end to the contract ; and, in any view, the owner is liable 
to him in damages. 

In reference to this liability of the owner to the freighter, 
the following cases may serve as an illustration :—A ship was 
chartered for a voyage from London to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence to Bombay and back ; having arrived at the Cape 
and delivered goods there (which could have been done in two 
days), he remained there ten days, taking in cattle for the 
Mauritius, on his own account, went round by the Mauritius on 
his way to Bombay, and arrived there six weeks later than he 
would have done, had he proceeded direct; the freighter’s agents 
refused to load a cargo; and, in an action of damages, by the 
owners against the freighter for not loading a cargo, it was held, 
that a deviation so long and unreasonable, put an end to the 
contract of affreightment (Freeman v. Taylor, 8 Bing. 318). 
And, in another case, a ship was chartered on 20th October, to 
go in ballast from Portsmouth to St. Michael’s, and bring back 
a cargo of fruit direct to London, thirty-five running days being 
allowed for loading and unloading, to commence on 1st December 
then next; and if the ship did not arrive at St. Michael’s by 
dist January thereafter, the charterer was to be at liberty to 
throw up the charter-party; the usual length of the voyage is a 
fortnight or three weeks, and the loading and unloading occupies 
about a week; so that, had the ship sailed direct for St. Michael’s 
shortly after the date of the charter-party, her cargo might have 
been expected in London early in January,—ships ordinarily 
sailing about the end of October, and arriving in London about 
the end of December, so as to be early in the market; but, 
instead of proceeding direct to St. Michael’s, the ship made a 
voyage to Oporto, returned to Portsmouth, and then sailed for — 
St. Michael’s, which she reached before 31st January, and 
arrived, loaded with oranges, in London, on Ist February, by 
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which time there was a glut in the market, and the price of 
oranges had fallen 10s. 6d. a box:—in an action of damages by 
the charterer against the shipowner, the latter was found liable 
(M‘Andrew v. Adams, 1 Bing. N.C. 29). 

These were cases under charter-parties; but, in every case of 
voluntary deviation, the general rule, as between the owner of 
the goods and the shipowner, is, “that no wrongdoer can be 
allowed to qualify or apportion his own wrong; that if a loss 
actually happens while his wrongful act is in operation and force, 
and which is attributable to his wrongful act, he cannot set up 
as an answer, the bare possibility of a like loss, if his wrongful 
act had never been done” (Per Tindal, C. J., in Davis v. Garnett, 
6 Bing. 716). | 

The subject of deviation is often an important question under 
policies of insurance.. Some of the cases already mentioned, 
under an express liberty to call at ports or places, are instances 
also of deviation; but then the question falls to be looked at, in 
cases where there is no such liberty; and here, the general rule 
is, that there must be a precise, clear, and established usage, to 
justify a ship in departing from the direct and usual course 
between the port of departure and the port of destination 
(1 Arn., 354). 

As, for instance, it is well known that all ships passing 
through the Sound have to stop at Elsinore, and pay the Sound 
dues,—this stoppage being considered as forming a part of the 
usual course of the voyage of ships in the Baltic trade; and, 
therefore, this is not held a deviation, though there be no liberty 
so to stop in the policy. (Cormick v. Gladstones, 11 Hast, 347). 
And where ships engaged in the Newfoundland trade, are 
insured in the usual terms, ‘at and from Newfoundland,” for the 
homeward voyage,—it is no defence to the underwriter, that a 
ship, after her arrival at Newfoundland, has made intermediate 
voyages, according to the common usage of that trade, from 
one American port to another, before beginning to load her 
cargo for the homeward voyage, though the underwriters had 
not been informed of this usage (Vallance v. Dewar, 1 Camp. 
503). 

Where a ship was insured at and from her port of loading in 
North America to Liverpool—the ship took in part of her load- 
ing at a place in one creek of a bay, and, to take in the rest, 
afterwards went to another place, eight miles off, in another 
ereek of the same bay; this was held to be a deviation, on the 
grounds, that the terms of the policy clearly shewed the under- 
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writer did not intend to run the risk of the ship’s loading at 
two places so distant, and that there was no evidence of these 
two places being considered by the mercantile world, as forming 
parts of the same port (Brown v. Tayleur, 4 Ad. and Ell. 241). 

Not only will a deviation from the prescribed and usual course 
of the voyage discharge the underwriters, but a departure from 
the usual mode of carrying tt on, by which the risk is varied 
from the risk meant to be assured by the underwriters, will 
have the same effect, as is well illustrated by the following 
case :—A. ship was insured ‘at and from London to Jamaica,” 
a voyage which, after arriving at a certain point, may be pursued. 
by any one of three tracks; one immediately to the south of St. 
Domingo; another further south; and a third to the north of 
that island: of these three tracks, those to the southward were 
the most usual, especially in time of peace, and were the safest 
navigation, while the one to the northward was the shortest, but 
more difficult, though sometimes preferred in time of war, by 
those who were acquainted with it; but the wswal course is to 
leave it to the master on arriving at the dividing point of the 
three tracks, to exercise his own judgment at the time, in 
selecting the proper course, according to circumstances, to be 
taken. In the present instance, however, the master sailed, 
with directions to call at Cape Nicolai Mole, in St. Domingo, 
and land some stores there, and afterwards proceed to Jamaica, 
and he, accordingly, did not exercise his own judgment in 
selecting the northward track, which, in the course from London 
to Nicolai Mole and Jamaica, is the same up to a certain sub- 
dividing point. After having passed the dividing point of the 
three different tracks before mentioned, and while in the 
northward track to Jamaica, but before reaching the subdividing 
point, leading from this continuous course, into the port of 
Cape Nicolai Mole, the ship was captured. It was held, that the 
underwriter was discharged from his liability, on the ground that 
the master, by his instructions, had been limited to take only 
one of the three tracks; whereas, by the common course of the 
voyage, as it must have been understood by the underwriter, he 
ought to have been left to his own discretion to decide which of 
the three he then thought best (Middlemas v. Blakes, 7 T.R. 
164), 

This case shews the necessity, where a ship is to sail on a 
voyage, which may be performed in two or more different tracks, 
but where the master is instructed to take one particular tract 
for a certain purpose, of communicating these instructions fairly 
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and honestly to the underwriter, and also of entering in the 
policy the voyage as so intended. 

But an intention to deviate not carried into effect, and even 
instructions given for that purpose to the master previous to 
departure, will not discharge the underwriter, who remains liable 
for all losses incurred previous to this intention being actually 
carried into effect, and while the ship is in the direct course of 
the voyage insured. 

As where a ship was insured ‘from Heligoland to Memel,” 
but the ship sailed with orders to go into Gottenburgh, to ascer- 
tain whether it would be safer to proceed to Memel or to Anholt ; 
the ship was captured, while on the direct course both to Anholt 
and to Memel :—it was held, that as the ship was captured 
before reaching the dividing point, the underwriters were not 
discharged, as the purpose of going to Anholt was only an in- 
tention to deviate (Heselton v. Allutt, 1 M. and 8. 46). And 
where goods were insured on a voyage from Liverpool to London, 
warranted ‘free of average under 3 per cent.;” before sailing 
from Liverpool, the master had taken in goods for Southampton, 
with the intention of putting in there, which he afterwards did ; 
but, before the ship diverged from the course of her voyage to 
London, in order to go into Southampton, the goods had sustained 
more than 3 per cent. damage from bad weather, though, on the 
after-part of the voyage, the weather was tolerably fair, and 
there was no heavy sea :—it was held, that the underwriters 
were liable on the policy (Hare v. Travis, 7 B. and C. 14). 

As the underwriter is discharged by an actual deviation in 
the course of the voyage, on the ground that i varies the rsh, 
so, on the same ground, the underwriter will likewise be dis- 
charged, by an unreasonable or unexcused delay in commencing 
or prosecuting the voyage. The question, whether the ship stay 
an unreasonable time, is a question of fact; and the question, 
whether the purpose which caused the delay, be within the scope 
of the adventure or not, is a question of law. 

Thus, where a yacht was insured “at and from Bristol to 
London,” and, without any reasonable excuse, did not sail from 
Bristol tl fwe months after the policy was effected :—it was held, 
that this delay unaccounted for, amounted to a deviation which 
discharged the underwriter (Palmer v. Marshall, 8 Bing. 317). 
And, in another case, an insurance was effected on goods, at and 
from Liverpool to any port or ports, place or places of trading, 
on the coast of Africa, and African islands, during her stay and 
trade on the said coasts and islands, and from thence to her port 
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or ports of discharge in the United Kingdom, with leave to 
call, &c., and with an agreement, that she might be employed 
as a tender to any ship or vessel in the same employ; the ship 
arrived at Benin in Africa, and stayed there thirteen months, and 
during that time she was employed in carrying goods from a 
vessel in the same employ, to Camaroons, and putting them on 
board another vessel, also in the same employ; but on her return 
with a homeward cargo, she was lost:—it was held, that it was 
a proper question for the jury, whether her stay at Benin was 
reasonable or not, and the jury having found that the delay was. 
unreasonable, it was held that this was warranted by the evi- 
dence (Hamilton v. Shedden, 3 M. and W. 49). 

And as the question, whether the purpose which caused the 
delay is within the scope of the adventure or not, in one case, a 
ship was insured on a trading voyage, to all or any ports in the 
North or South Pacific Ocean, and the master delayed 109 days 
at one of the ports in those seas, in the hope of getting permis- 
sion to land her outward cargo; and, during than time, he was 
negotiating with the government for that purpose :—it was held 
that this delay was not unreasonable (Bain v. Case, 3 C. and P. 
496). And where a seeking ship was insured, ‘‘at and from 
London to Bombay, and thence to China, and back to the United 
Kingdom,” and she stayed at Bombay for more than six months 
after she was ready to take in cargo there, for the purpose of 
procuring a remunerating freight. .—-it was held that this delay 
did not amount to a deviation, as it was justified by a purpose 
strictly connected with the main object of the adventure 
(Phillips v. Irving, 8 Scott’s Rep. 8). 

It has already been seen, that a voluntary or unexcused de- 
parture or deviation from the course of the voyage, has the effect 
of discharging the underwriter, from the time of deviation; 
and the same effect follows, though the deviation may have 
proceeded from the ignorance, however gross, of the master: as, 
where a ship was insured ‘from London to Jamaica,” with 
directions to proceed direct to the latter place; but she was 
driven out of her course, by strong currents and other circum- 
stances, to a point between the Grand Canary and Teneriffe, 
from which point the direct course to Jamaica is south-west ; 
but, instead of taking this course, the master, through ignorance, 
bore up for Santa Cruz, which lies thirty miles to the north- 
west :—this was held to be a deviation (Phyn. v. Ro. Ex. Ass. 
Co. 7 T.R. 505). Where, however, the deviation is compelled 
by a force which physically the master could not, or which 
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morally he ought not to resist, or where the deviation is excused 
by a justifying cause, the deviation will not have the effect of 
discharging the underwriter. 

As illustrative of the physical or moral force which necessi- 
tates a deviation, take the following decided cases. In one case, 
a ship was insured from Lisbon to Madeira, from thence to Safi, 
on the coast of Africa, and back'from Saffi to Lisbon. When 
arrived off Madeira, all the crew, except two, quitted the ship, 
—heing alarmed at the reports of the attacks made by Moorish 
cruisers off Saffii—and refused to return to her, unless the 
master promised to sail immediately back to London, which he 
was then necessitated to do, without having abandoned the 
original voyage :—it was held, that the master’s returning to 
Liverpool, in pursuance of this promise, was no deviation 
(Driscoll v. Bovill, 1 B. and P. 313). And, in another case, 
goods were insured on board a ship, ‘‘at and from Liverpool to 
Amsterdam,” against sea-risk and fire only. In the course of 
the voyage, the ship, being a neutral, was boarded by a British 
cruiser, and carried into Falmouth, where she was detained six 
weeks, and then released and permitted to proceed on her voyage, 
—in the course of which, from Falmouth, the goods sustained 
damage from tempestuous weather.. The underwriters pled, 
that this was a deviation, not proceeding from a cause against 
which they had insured, nor justified by a necessity for which 
they were answerable; but it was held that this was no deviation, 
having been caused by force, which was an overruling necessity 
(Scott v. Thompson, | B. and P. (N. R.) 181). 

But where the master of a merchant-ship, while loading at a 
port in Iceland, was ordered by the captain of a King’s ship to 
go out to sea, and examine a strange sail in the offing having 
enemy's colours; and, without any remonstrance on his part, 
and without any force or compulsion, he unmoored and put to 
sea :—it was held that, as there was no duress or compulsion, 
this was a deviation not justified (Phelps v. Auldjo, 2 Camp. 
350). 

The causes which, at the present day, will justify a deviation 
or departure from the direct and usual course of the voyage, 
are—l. Stress of weather. 2. Want of necessary repair. 
3. Illness of the master or mariners. 4. Mutiny of the crew. 
5, Succouring ships in distress. 

1. Deviation from Stress of Weather.—The general rule is, that 
what is occasioned by the act of God, is to be attributed to no 
man as a fault; and, therefore, if a ship is driven out of her 
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course by a storm or stress of weather, this is no deviation, 
having been compelled by unavoidable and overruling force. 
And if the master puts into a port out of his course, or delays 
sailing, to take refuge from a storm, or to wait for a wind, this 
is not a deviation, if, in so doing, the master has done what a 
prudent man, in the exercise of a sound judgment, would have 
done, under the circumstances, for the benefit of all concerned. 
When a ship is thus driven out of her course, or into a port of 
refuge, she need not return to the point from whence she was 
driven, but can make the best of her way to her port of 
destination (1 Mar. 200; 1 Arn. 402). 

2. Deviation for Want of Necessary Repairs.—Tf a ship sails 
in a seaworthy state, but becomes so disabled, in the course of 
her voyage, as to be unable to continue that course without 
repair, it is no deviation to go into the nearest port out of the 
course of her voyage, where these repairs can be had, and to 
stay there till these repairs are completed; provided that the 
repairs so done, are only such as are absolutely necessary to 
enable her to continue her voyage, and that there is no longer 
delay than is requisite for getting these repairs done. The same 
principle applies, where the ship is found to have too little 
ballast, and she puts into a port, out of her course, to obtain an 
additional quantity; or where she has originally sailed over- 
loaded, and shortly after, puts into a port, out of her course, to 
unload part (1 Mar. 201; 1 Arn. 400). 

3. Deviation from Iliness of Master and Mariners.—W hen 
a ship sails on her voyage originally sufficiently manned, and 
in all respects fully equipped for the voyage, having a full supply 
of medicines and medical-stores, &c., as prescribed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, and also, in the case of a foreign-going 
ship, a medical practitioner, as required by § 230; but, in con- 
sequence of some epidemic or pestilential disease, during the 
course of the voyage, the officers or crew become so reduced by 
death, or enfeebled by illness, as to be unable to navigate the 
ship, it seems to be agreed, that the putting into a port, out of 
the direct course of the voyage, for the purpose of procuring 
others to supply the places of those who may have died, or 
become incapacitated, is not held to be a deviation (Woolff v. 
Claggett, 3 Esp. 256). If, however, the ship has sailed without 
being provided with the proper supply of medicines and medical- 
stores, and with a medical practitioner, as required by law,— 
the going into a port, out of the course of the voyage, to procure 
these, will be a deviation; and the same principle applies to the 
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provisions and stores, unless where, by unavoidable delays in 
the course of the voyage, these, originally sufficient, have 
become exhausted. 

4, Mutiny of the Crew.—A. case has been already referred to 
(Driscoll y. Bovill, wé. swp.), where all the crew left the ship, 
and would not return to her, and proceed on the voyage, unless 
the master promised immediately to return to the home port; 
and he having done so, in pursuance of his promise, this was 
held to be no deviation. And the general rule is, that where 
the master is compelled, by the mutinous conduct of his crew, 
to deviate from the course of the voyage, this will not be such 
a deviation as will discharge the underwriters (1 Mar. 206; 
2 Arn. 829), 

5. Succouring Ships in Distress.—The dictates of humanity, 
and the true interests of commerce, concur in holding this to be 
a duty imposed upon every one who has the means of performing 
it; and, therefore, a deviation made expressly with this object 
does not discharge the underwriter (1 Mar. 204; 2 Park 627). 

It has been already seen, that an wnreasonable and unexcused 
delay operates the same as an actual deviation in discharging 
the underwriters; but this delay admits of a reasonable excuse. 
As where a ship was insured, on the 15th May, while lying at 
Pillau, for her homeward voyage, from ‘“Pillau to London;” 
and it became necessary, while lying there, that she should be 
thoroughly repaired before she sailed on her homeward voyage. 
_ These repairs were not completed till the end of June, and she 
began to take in her cargo on Ist July; but, in consequence of 
the water being unusually low, she could not get over the bar, 
and did not sail till November :—it was held that this was not a 
voluntary delay amounting to a deviation (Smith v. Surridge, 
4 Esp. 25). 

CHANGE OF VoyaGE.—It has been seen that a deviation is a 
departure from the actual course of the voyage, yet with the 
nltimate intention of proceeding to the original port of desti- 
nation; but a change of voyage takes place where the original 
destination of the ship is abandoned, and where the ship does 
not intend to go nor goes, with her cargo, to the destined port; 
and, consequently, the underwriter runs no risk; and if this 
purpose of change is fixed before the ship sails, or, if this purpose 
has been formed after the ship sailed, the underwriter is dis- 
charged from all liability subsequent to the time of forming 
this resolution. In such cases, the question is:—What is the 
intention of parties, as shewn in their conduct and actings? If 
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the ship’s papers and documents are made out, and, particularly, 
if she is cleared at the Custom-house, for a place different from 
that inserted in the policy, then the intention is plain, and the 
underwriter is discharged from all liability, even though a loss 
happen before the dividing point of the two voyages (2 Park 
656 
Thus, a ship was insured ‘at and from Maryland to Cadiz,” 

but she was cleared from Maryland to Falmouth, and bond was 
given that the enwmerated goods should be landed in Britain, 
and all the other goods in the British dominions; the bills of 
lading were, “to Falmouth and a market;” and there was no 
evidence that she was destined to Cadiz at all; the ship was 
captured in Chesapeake Bay, at a place in the course from Mary- 
land both to Cadiz and Falmouth, before the dividing point :— 
it was held, that the voyage intended was not the voyage in- 
sured, and that therefore the underwriters were discharged 
(Woodridge v. Boydell, Doug. 16). So also, where a ship being 
expected to arrive in Cadiz, with a cargo of fish from Newfound- 
land, the owners at Glasgow wrote their agents at Cadiz, after 
discharging the cargo of ‘fish, to ballast the ship with salt, and, 
if possible, procure her freight for the Clyde; when the ship 
arrived, the French, then investing Cadiz, had got possession of 
the salt works round the city, and no salt could be procured ; 
this the agents communicated to the owners, and stated that, 
under the circumstances, and with the advice and sanction of 
the master, they had resolved on sending the ship to Liverpool : 
for salt, from whence she could proceed to Newfoundland ;—on 
receipt of this letter, the owners insured the ship, “‘ at and from 
Cadiz, to her port or ports of discharge in St. George’s Channel, 
including Clyde ;” much time having been spent in discharging 
her cargo of fish at Cadiz, the agents, thinking that the ship, 
if sent first to Liverpool for salt, would arrive too late at New- 
foundland, changed their plans, and resolved, after consulting 
the master, to load what salt could be procured at Cadiz, and 
despatch her thence direct to Newfoundland ; and they accord- 
ingly wrote the owners, that, with assent of the master, they 
proposed thus to alter the destination of the ship; but, about a 
week after the date of this letter, the ship—still in the Bay of 
Cadiz, and her cargo of fish not entirely discharged, nor any 
steps taken towards commencing her direct voyage from Cadiz 
_ to Newfoundland—was taken by the French, and burnt where 
she lay :—it was held in the House of Lords, that a fixed deter- 
mination had been formed to abandon the voyage insured, before 
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the loss took place, and that, therefore, the underwriter was not 
responsible (Tasker v. Cunningham, 1 Bligh’s P.C. 67). 

A. similar decision was given in the following case, where the 
insurance was at and from a certain date. The terms of the 
insurance were, ‘at and from the 20th October, from any ports 
in Newfoundland to Falmouth, or her port or ports of discharge 
in England;” on the 1st October, the ship sailed from her port 
in Newfoundland to fish on the banks, and she continued fishing 
there till the 7th, on which day she sailed from the banks to 
England; on the 20th October, the day on which the risk under 
the policy commenced, she was sailing on a course—common 
both to a voyage from the banks to England, and to a voyage 
From Newfoundland to England, and continued in this course 
up to 30th November, when she was lost :—it was held that, as 
the voyage insured was from Newfoundland to England direct, 
and that the voyage on which the ship sailed was from New- 
foundland to the banks, and then to England,—the ship had never 
sailed on the voyage insured, and, therefore, the policy had never 
attached (Way v. Modigliani, 2 T.R. 30). 

Coutuision.—The rules prescribed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, for the exhibition of lights and the use of fog-signals, and 
the rules for meeting and passing, have been already detailed 
(ante, Chap. I., p. 158); but here the subject of collision is 
introduced, in so far as it affects the rights and liabilities of 
owners and masters, and the liability of underwriters. It may 
be proper, however, before doing so, to recapitulate the rules 
now referred to, as to meeting and passing. 

By § 296, it is enacted, that whenever a ship, whether 
a steam or sailing-ship, proceeding in one direction, meets 
another ship, whether a steam or sailing-ship, proceeding 
in another direction,—so that if both ships were to continue 
their respective courses, they would pass so near as to involve 
any risk of a collision,—the helms of both ships must be put to 
port (put to the larboard or left side of each, looking forward), 
so as to pass on the port (left) side of each other. This rule 
must be obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all sailing-ships 
‘whether on the port or starboard (right side, looking forward,) 
tack, and whether close-hauled (with her yards braced up as 
much as possible to windward) or not, unless the circumstances 
of the case are such as to render a departure from this rule 
necessary, in order to avoid immediate danger,—due regard 
heing had to the dangers of navigation, and, as regards sailing- 
ships, on the starboard tack close-hauled, to the keeping of such 
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ships under command. And every steam-ship, when navigating 
any narrow channel, must, whenever it is practicable, keep to 
that side of the fairway or mid-channel which lies on the star- 
board side of that steam-ship (§ 297). 

In so far as a collision may affect the rights and liabilities of 
the owner and master, Lord Stowell has stated the four possi- 
bilities under which the collision may happen. ‘In the first 
place, It may happen without blame being imputable to either 
party, as when the loss is occasioned by a storm or any other 
vis major (tempest, &c.); in that case the misfortune must be 
borne by the party on whom it happens to light,—the other 
party not being responsible to him’in any degree. 2dly, A 
misfortune of this kind may arise, where both parties are to 
blame, where there has been a want of due diligence or skill on 
both sides; in such case, the rule of law is, that the loss must 
be apportioned between them, as having been occasioned by the 
fault of both of them. 3dly, It may happen by the fault of the 
suffering party only; and then the rule is, that the sufferer must 
bear his own burden. And, lastly, It may have been the fault 
of the ship which ran the other down; and, in this case, the 
innocent party would be entitled to an entire compensation from 
the other” (Zhe Woodrop, Sims, 2 Dod. Adm, Rep. 85). 

Where the collision arises from a cause falling under the first 
of the above divisions, in a question between the owners and 
freighters, the former are exempt from liability, under the 
exception of “perils of the sea,” in the charty-party or bill of 
lading (Buller v. Fisher, 1 Esp. 67). Where both parties are 
to blame, and where there has been a want of due diligence or 
skill on both sides, the damage has been sustained only by one, 
this damage is borne equally by both parties (Hay v. Le Neve, 
2 Shaw’s Ap. C, 395). And where a close-hauled vessel on the 
larboard tack, and a vessel with the wind free on the starboard 
tack, meet each other, and neither give way in time, both are 
held to be equally in fault; so that, where there is a probability 
of a collision, the ship on the larboard tack and close-hauled, is 
not justified in persevering to keep her luff (keeping close to the 
wind), although the other ship is on the starboard tack with the 
wind free; but, where practicable, she is bound to take the 
necessary precautions for avoiding the collision, although the 
other chip is acting wrongfully in not bearing away (Zhe Com- 
merce, 3 Rob. Ad. C. 287). Where the collision happens by the 
fault of the suffering party only, then the loss must rest where 
it lights; as where a steamer was coming up a river on the 
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south side, about one-third of the whole breadth distant from 
the shore,—the night being dark, the tide ebbing, and the wind 
blowing strong from the west ;—a schooner was observed coming 
down the river, just open over the steamer’s larboard bow, and, 
as soon as the schooner was observed, the helm of the steamer 
was put to starboard, in the belief that the former would keep 
down the mid-channel, so as to go down with the strength of 
the tide; but it was held that the steamer was to blame, and that 
the schooner had conducted herself properly (The Priends, 7 Jur 
307). And in the last possibility, where the fault is wholly on 
- one side,—as where the one ship was hard up in the wind and 
Jaden, but the other had the wind free and was light, and the 
latter not having given way, the accident occurred :—it was 
held, that she ought to have given way, and was wrong in not 
doing so (Vernall v. Garner, 1G. & M.) But it is not sufficient 
to entitle the suffering party to claim consequential damages, by 
reason of the detention of his ship while under repair, to aver 
that his ship might have earned a certain amount of probable 
freight; but he must prove that he has thereby sustained a 
direct and positive loss (Zhe Clarence, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 283). 

By § 388 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that 
no owner or master of a ship shall be answerable to any person 
whatever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or 
incapacity of any qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, 
within any district where the employment of such pilot is com- 
pulsory by law. The d5th sect. of the: previous Pilots’ Act 
(6 Geo. IV. c. 125, now repealed,) was in terms nearly similar ; 
and, under that section, it was held, that an owner claiming 
exemption from liability for damages, by reason of having a 
licensed pilot on board, was bound to prove that the damage 
was occasioned by the fault of the pilot,—that section only 
relieving the owners from liability for damages done by their 
ship, where the damage was occasioned by the fault, negligence, 
or misconduct of the pilot alone. And, therefore, where a ship, 
having a licensed pilot on board, whilst anchored in the Downs 
—the weather being bad—was run into by another vessel, and 
made to start from her anchorage, and was driven into another 
vessel :—it was held, in the Court of Admiralty, that she was 
to blame, and liable in damages; because—1st, the ship, not- 
withstanding the bad weather, and a large number of vessels 
lying windbound in the Downs, had neglected to send down her 
top-gallant and main-royal yards, and also her short fore and 
mizen top-gallant masts; and, 2ndly, that she did not set her 
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stay-sail and jib, and so drag her anchor off shore; and this 
decree of the Admiralty Court was affirmed, on the ground, that 
the neglect to set the stay-sail and jib, after she was driven from 
her anchorage, was the fault of the pilot alone; but that the 
neglect in not sending down the top-gallant masts, &e¢., was the 
joint fault of the pilot and the master, and that, therefore, the 
owners were not exempted by the 55th sect. of the Pilots’ Act 
(The Christiana, 7 Moore’s Rep. P.C. 160). And, in another 
case, a ship, with a duly licensed pilot on board, was condemned 
in a case of collision,—the fault being equally imputable to the 
pilot and the crew on board (The Lochhibo, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 
310). 

* the Merchant Shipping Act it is enacted, that if it appears, 
in any case of collision, that that collision was occasioned by 
the non-observance of any rule for the exhibition of lights, or 
the use of fog-signals, issued in pursuance of § 295—(see Admi- 
ralty Regulations and Diagrams, Appendix, Note K)—or of the 
foregoing rule as to the passing of steam or sailing ships,—or 
the rule as to a steam-ship keeping that side of a narrow channel 
which lies on the starboard side,—the owner of the ship by 
which the rule has been infringed is not entitled to recover any 
compensation whatever for any damage sustained by his ship im 
that collision, unless it is shewn that the circumstances of the 
case made a departure from the rule necessary (§ 298). 

In reference to that part of the foregoing enactment as to the — 
non-observance of the rule for the exhibition of lights, it has 
been held, that sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the light 
required by the admiralty rules; and that if a sailing-vessel, 
negligently lying at anchor without a light, be run down by 
another vessel, through the sheer negligence of the latter in not 
keeping a proper look-out, the owner of the vessel at anchor 
may recover, notwithstanding his own neglect (Zhe Panther, 
1 Kecl. and Adm. Rep. 31). And where the green light of a 
steam-vessel had gone out previous to a collision, the defence of 
the owner of the other steam-vessel was sustained, that the 
master of his vessel, on the supposition that the approaching 
vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conformity with the 
general rules of navigation, by porting his helm (Zhe Rob Roy, 
3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 190). 

The Merchant Shipping Act also enacts, that if, in any case, 
any damage to person or property arises from non-observance of 
any of the rules in §§ 265, 296, and 297, this damage is deemed — 
to have been occasioned by the wilful default of the person in 
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charge of the deck of that ship at the time, unless it is shewn 
that the circumstances of the case made a departure from the 
rule necessary (§ 299). 

Generally speaking, damage sustained by collision is a loss by 
“perils of the sea,” for which the underwriters are liable, unless 
that damage is imputable to the fault of the master or mariners 
of the suffering ship,—in which case the better opinion seems 
to be, that the underwriters are not liable (Smith v. Scott, 4 
Taunt, 125). 


CHAPTER VL. 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES, SALVAGE, AND POWERS OF MASTER. 


Stranding—Voluntary Stranding, or Running on Shore—Throwing Goods overboard— 
Powers of Master’: 1. In disposing of wreck—2. Bonds of Bottomry—3. Sale of part 
of Cargo—4. Hypothecation of Ship, Cargo, and Freight—5. Transhipment—Wreck 
on Coasts of United Kingdom—Duties of Receivers—Unclaimed Wreck in United 
Kingdom—Offences in respect of Wreck—Salvage (General)—Salvage by Her 
Majesty’s Ships—Salvage in United Kingdom. 


STRANDING.—This term, in its proper acceptation, comes under 
the usual exception in charter-parties, and bills of lading, of 
‘all and every dangers of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of 
whatsoever nature or kind;” and in all policies of insurance, it 
falls under the general words, ‘of all other perils, losses, or mis- 
fortunes,” against the risk of which the insurance is made. In 
the memorandum commonly attached to policies on goods war- 
ranting the enumerated articles free from average under certain 
rates, the words are added, ‘unless general, or the ship be 
stranded ;” and it has been decided, that these words should be 
read as if they stood, ‘warranted free from average, unless 
general, or wnless the ship be stranded ;” the meaning of which 
is, that if the ship is stranded, the underwriters are responsible 
for any loss, however trifling, the enwmerated articles may sus- 
tain by sea-damage, the same as if no warranty to be free of 
average had been inserted (Burnett v. Kensington, 7 T.R. 210). 
In “policies of insurance upon a ship, the memorandum in 
which these words are, is not found, because, if a ship is driven 
on shore, or on a rock, &c., the damage falls under the general 
term, ‘perils of the sea;” but in the policies of insurance on 
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goods, the meaning of the words, ‘“‘or the ship be stranded,” 
is, that by the ship’s being stranded, the insured is let in to 
claim for his whole partial loss. It is admitted, that the term 
“stranding” is not very happily chosen; but the meaning of the 
term has now been pretty accurately defined by judicial deter- 
minations. The question, what is, or what is not a stranding? 
has thus been answered :—“‘In instances where the event happens 
in the ordinary course of navigation, as, for instance, from the 
regular flux and reflux of the tide, without any external force 
or violence, it is not a stranding; but where it arises from an 
accident, and out of the ordinary course of navigation, it is. 
The difficulty consists in the application of the rule” (Per 
Taunton, J. in Wells v. Hopwood, 3 B. and Ad. 34). “The 
general principle and rule of law is, that where a vessel takes 
the ground in the ordinary and usual course of the navigation 
and management in a tide harbour, or river, upon the ebbing of 
the tide, or from a natural deficiency of water, so that she may 
float again upon the flow of the tide, or the increase of the water, 
such an event shall not be considered a stranding, within the sense 
of the memorandum ; but, where the ground is taken under any 
extraordinary circumstance of time or place, by reason of some 
unusual or accidental occurrence, such an event shall be con- 
sidered a stranding within the meaning of the memorandum. 
According to the construction that has been long put on the 
memorandum, the words, ‘unless general, or the ship be stranded,’ 
are to be considered as an exception out of an exception, as to 
the amount of an average or partial loss, provided for by the 
memorandum, and, consequently, to leave the matter at large 
according to the meaning of the policy; and as every average 
loss becomes a charge upon the underwriters, where a stranding 
takes place, whether the loss has been occasioned by that strand- 
ing or no, the true and legal meaning of the word, ‘stranding,’ 
is a matter of great importance in policies on goods” (Per Lord 
Tenterden, in Wells v, Hopwood, wt sup.). 

The application of this rule, and of these principles, will 
appear more distinctly, from a few examples applicable to each 
branch. 

1. “Where the ground is taken under any extraordinary 
circumstance of time or place, by reason of some unusual or 
accidental occurrence, such an event is a stranding within the 
meaning of the memorandum,” (ut swp.); or, as it has been put 
by another high authority, “where the taking of the ground © 
does not happen solely from those natural causes, which are — 
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necessarily incident to the ordinary course of the navigation in 
which the ship is engaged, either wholly or in part, that is a 
stranding” (Per Tindall, C.J. in Kingsford v. Marshall, 8 Bing. 
468). 

kia where the ship insured having arrived opposite the dock 
in Liverpool, the pilot, in the absence of the master, and contrary 
to his caution against letting her take the ground, laid her 
aground on a bank in the Mersey; when she floated, he took 
her to the pier of the basin, and made her fast there, with the 
intention that she should take the ground when the tide fell; 
soon afterwards she took the ground astern, and the water leaving 
her, she fell over on the side farthest from the pier, with such 
violence, that she bilged and broke many of her timbers ; when 
the tide rose again, she righted, but with ten feet water in the 
hold, by which the cargo was wetted and damaged :—it was held, 
that this was clearly a stranding,—the ship having been taken 
out of the usual course, and improperly moored in the place 
where the accident afterwards happened (Carruthers v. Syde- 
botham, 4 M. and S$. 77). 

In another case, the ship, in the course of the voyage, was 
forced, by tempestuous weather, to take refuge in a harbour, and, 
in entering it, struck upon an anchor, and on being brought to 
her moorings, was found leaky, and in danger of sinking, and, 
on that account, was hauled with warps higher up the harbour, 
where she took the ground, and remained fast there, for half an 
hour :—it was held, that this was a stranding within the meaning - 
of the policy (Barrow v. Bell, 4 B. and C. 736). 

In another case, a ship was compelled, in the course of her 
voyage, to go into a tide harbour, where she was moored along- 
side a quay, where ships of her burden usually were moored, 
and in as safe a situation as could be found; it was necessary, 
in addition to the usual moorings, to lash her, by a tackle 
fastened to her masts, to posts upon the pier, to prevent her 
falling over; on the tide leaving her, the rope being of insuffi- 
cient strength, the tackle broke when the tide was out, and the 
ship fell upon her side, by which she was stove in and greatly 
injured :—in an action on a policy on goods, it was held, that 
this was a stranding (Bishop v. Pentland, 7 B. and C. 219). 

And where a ship, bound from Nantes to Dublin, was obliged, 
from stress of weather, to run into the bay of Palais; the gale 
increased, and the master let go the two bower anchors and 
chains; in consequence of the large anchor dragging, and for the 
preservation of the ship, cargo, and crew, and particularly to 
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prevent the ship going on shore, the master slipped the two 
chains overboard, got the ship under sail, and succeeded in 
entering the tidal harbour of Sanzon, where, by reason of its 
being low water, the ship took the ground; she continued there 
a month, and floated only eight days in that month, and then, 
at the top of spring tides:—it was held, that the ship was 
stranded in the harbour of Sanzon, within the meaning of the 
usual memorandum in the policy of insurance (Concorn »,. 
Gurney, 20 L.T. 221). 

2. “Where a vessel takes the ground, in the ordinary and 
usual course of navigation and management in a tide river or 
harbour, upon the ebbing of the tide, or from natural deficiency 
of water, so that she may float again upon the flow of the tide, 
or the increase of the water, such an event is not to be 
considered a stranding within the memorandum” (Per Lord 
Tenterden, in Wells, ut sup.); or, “by the term, stranding, 
neither of the contracting parties could intend a taking of the 
ground by the ship in the ordinary course of navigation used in 
the voyage, upon which she was engaged; otherwise, at every 
ebb of the tide, there would be a stranding; and the memoran- 
dum, intended for the security of the underwriters against 
partial losses upon perishable commodities, would be altogether 
nugatory, as the smallest injury to the cargo, occasioned at an 
early part of the voyage, would always be a loss within the 
policy, by reason of the ship’s discharging her cargo in a tide 
river or harbour” (Per Tindal, C. J. in Kingsford, ut sup.). 

Thus, a ship, in coming out of port, with a pilot on board, 
struck upon a rock about the length of a cable and a half from 
the shore, in consequence of which she fell on her beam-ends, 
and remained about a minute and a half:—this was held merely 
a “touch and go” with the ship, and no stranding (M’Dougle 
v. Ro. Ex. Ass. Co., 4 M. and 8S. 503). In another case, a ship 
going up the-river ‘to Cork, under the charge of a pilot, twice 
took ground from the shallowness of the water, and remained 
aground,—on the first occasion eight, and on the second, ten 
hours; each time, she was floated off by the tide, and aftciwandal 
at high water, was moored at a quay in Cork harbour; on the 
tide ebbing, she fell over on her side, and lay on her broadsidé 
for two whole tides, by which the ship and cargo were much 
damaged; (taking the ground in the manner now mentioned, is 
no more than usual with all ships of the same class in Cork 
river) :—it was held, that this was not a stranding within the 
momorandum, as the ship was proceeding in the ordinary way, 
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and took ground on the ebbing of the tide, without any 
»xtraneous accident (Hearne v. Edmunds, 1 B. and B. 388). 

And where a vessel entered a tide harbour, and was moored 
in the very place indicated by the harbour-master; and, on the 
tide ebbing, she took the ground in the precise spot where it was 
intended she should, but, in doing so, she struck on some hard 
substance, which made two holes in her bottom, and the cargo 
was damaged :—this was held not to be a stranding,—the ship 
having taken the ground merely through the ebbing of the tide, 
and in the very place where it was intended she should (Kings- 
ford v. Marshall, 8 Bing. 458). 

The same rule, as to stranding, applies to similar accidents on 
inland navigation; as, where.a ship was in the Wisbeach river 
(an artificial navigation), and it became necessary to draw off 
the water for the purpose of repairing the navigation, and there- 
fore, the ship was placed in the most secure situation that could 
be found; but, on the waters sinking, the ship accidentally settled 
down on some piles, not previously known to be there :—this 
was held to be a stranding,—the drawing off the water not being 
an occurrence in the ordinary course of the voyage, and the 
accident not having happened in the ordinary course of that 
voyage (Rayner v. Godmond, 5 B. and A. 225). 

In a question of stranding, or no stranding, the amount of 
damage sustained by the ship does not enter; as, where a ship 
was proceeding down a tide river, when the wind suddenly took 
her a-head, and she went ashore, stern foremost, on the mud bank 
of the rwer ; there she remained fast for about two hours, till 
the tide flowed, when she got off, and proceeded on her voyage; 
it was not found that she had sustained any injury :—but it was 
held, that this was a stranding, because, if she is forced ashore, 
or driven on a bank, and remains for any time on the ground, 
this is a stranding, without reference to the degree of damage 
she may thereby sustain (Harman v. Vaux, 3. Camp. 430). 

VOLUNTARY STRANDING, OR RunninG AsSHORE.—The strand- 
ing which has been considered, is that which takes place by 
violence or accident; but the stranding now to be considered, is 
that which is done by man for a purpose. When a ship is so 
placed by a storm, or other such like cause, that the safety of 
her and the cargo are in imminent danger, and, for the general 
safety of the whole, she is intentionally run ashore, this is a 
voluntary stranding. But it must be made distinctly to appear, 
that this, and this alone, was the sole object in view, in so 
running the ship ashore; and, therefore, this running ashore 
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must be shewn to have been done, after a mature deliberation 
and resolution on the part of the master and crew as the 
exigencies of the situation will admit. If, at the time, the 
situation of the ship is so desperate, that, in order to escape 
from the fury of the storm, and to do the best for the safety of 
all,—the will of man is exerted, in thus resolving to run the 
ship on shore; and if, in consequence of this determination, she 
is actually run on shore in what appears to be the least dangerous 
place, though, in doing so, the violence of the wind or waves 
may have co-operated in no small degree, the exercise of this will, 
even under the presence of the then impending circumstances, 
distinguishes a voluntary stranding from a stranding forced by 
the violence of the wind and waves, in which man is merely 
passive. 

But when a stranding takes place under such unavoidable 
circumstances, it is the special duty of the master to preserve a 
faithful record of the desperate situation in which the ship was 
placed, of the threatening danger, the peculiar circumstances in 
which the stranding was resolved upon, the manner in which it 
was effected, and the condition of the ship and cargo after the 
stranding had been accomplished. These should be communi- 
cated without delay to the owners and the underwriters, or the 
owners, at least, should communicate these to the underwriters ; 
and at the first opportunity, the master should embody these 
statements in a formal protest before a notary, and the extended 
instrument of this protest, he carries along with him among the 
ship’s papers. 

If the ship is got off in such a state of safety as to be able 
to perform her voyage, the loss arising from the voluntary 
stranding, done for the general safety of the whole, is made good 
by an average contribution. But if, in consequence of the 
stranding, the ship is lost, or becomes a wreck, but the cargo is 
saved, it has been a much-debated question, whether the cargo 
so saved shall contribute in general average to the loss of the 
ship? This properly falls under the head of ‘GENERAL 
AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS,” of which afterwards. 

If, in consequence of the stranding, the cargo becomes so 
damaged, or is in such a state, as to be incapable of being 
conveyed to its place of destination, the disposal of it where it 
is, will be considered under “Tur Powrers oF Master.” 

Throwing Goods Overboard.—lIt is an old rule, that “if goods 
are thrown overboard for the purpose of lightening the ship, the 
sacrifice, thus made for the sake of all, is to be made good by the 
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contribution of all.” It is not, however, with the contribution 
that the shipowner and shipmaster have immediately to do. It 
is with the actual overthrowing, the circumstances in which that 
overthrowing took place, the goods overthrown, and the result 
of that overthrowing. 

In the first place, then, the ship must be in a situation of 
great danger of being lost, from the violence of the wind, or 
from the quantity of water she has shipped, or from her being 
driven on a rock or shallow, when the only chance of preserva- 
tion seems to be, to lighten the ship by casting out some of the 
cargo, which, by easing the ship, may be beneficial to all. It 
must not be because the ship has been at first overloaded, that 
it becomes necessary to throw out part of the lading; but it 
must be to lighten her, so as she may escape out of the difficulty 
and danger into which she has been driven. ‘The goods selected 
must be those which, after such deliberation as the emergency 
will admit, seem most to encumber the ship and to obstruct 
those extraordinary exertions which, in the moment of danger, 
are required for the general safety; and those goods must be 
selected and thrown overboard by the mind and agency of man. 
_ If the goods are forced out of the ship by the violence of the 
wind or by the storm, or are washed overboard, or otherwise 
destroyed without any view to the safety of the whole, there is 
no contribution for the loss of these goods; but they must be so 
thrown over by the agency of man. And the goods must be 
thus thrown overboard, not in the progress of the ship in the 
usual course of the voyage, but when she is in a situation of 
extraordinary, actual, or impending danger, and for the express 
purpose of lightening the ship for the sake of all, so that, if the 
ship and the cargo remaining on board are lost in the same 
storm, or founder in the same tempest, or if the ship goes to 
pieces on the rock or shallow upon which she has been driven, 
there is no contribution for the goods previously thrown over- 
board. 

In effecting this throwing overboard, not only the value of 
the goods actually thrown overboard, but damage done to other 
goods, or to the ship herself, by cutting holes in her sides or 
decks, or destroying her upperworks, in order to facilitate the 
overthrow,—the damage so sustained forms part of the loss to 
be borne by the average contribution (2 Arn. 890). 

But if the ship and the cargo remaining on board are lost in 
the same storm, or by the same peril, or though part of the 
cargo be afterwards saved, but the ship is lost, there is no con- 
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tribution; nor does the part of the cargo saved contribute te 
that part which was sacrificed, as the safety of the one did not 
arise from the sacrifice of the other. | 

In like manner, if, for the purpose of lightening the ship, 
part of the cargo is placed in boats or lighters, for the purpose 
of being conveyed to the shore, and, in the progress to the 
shore, this part is lost, but the ship and the cargo remaining on 
board are saved, then there is a contribution for the part so 
lost, as being the means, by lightening the ship, of the safety of 
the rest of the concern. But if that part which was placed m 
boats or lighters has been conveyed in safety to the shore, but 
the ship herself and the part of the cargo on board are after- 
wards lost in the same storm, or by the same accident,—in such 
case, that part of the cargo so conveyed to the shore does not 
contribute to the subsequent loss of the ship and the remainder, 
as the safety of the one was in nowise connected with or 
attributable to the after loss of the other. See infra, “GENERAL 
AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS.” 

Powers or Master.—1. In Disposing of Wreck.—The general 
rule is, that “so lon& as the subject-matter which the master is 
entrusted to navigate, continues as a ship, and capable of navi- 
gation with such repairs as are to be had, he cannot sell it; he 
can only sell the materials when it is broken up, or becomes a 
wreck ;” and when “no prospect remains of bringing the vessel 
home, to do the best for all concerned, and, therefore, to dispose — 
of her for their benefit” (Per Richardson, J. in Reid v. Darby, 
10 East, 143; and Parke, B. in Hunter v. Parker, 7 M. and 
W. 322). This power of sale, therefore, can only be exercised 
by the master in cases of extreme necessity, as in the instance of 
a wreck which cannot be got off, and when the owner, were he 
present, and in the exercise of a sound direction, would himself 
sell. It is necessary to shew, not merely that the master has 
acted according to the best of his judgment, and that the sale 
has been conducted fairly and honestly, but further, that the 
want of repairs was produced by the perils of the sea,—that the 
vessel was in a place where no repairs could be had, or, though 
the repairs might have been had, it was impossible to procure 
money to pay for these repairs,—and that there was an urgent 
necessity for a sale, as the only course which, in the circum- 
stances, was the best for all concerned (Robertson v. Clarke, 
1 Bing. 445). 

It is not enough that the ship may have been surveyed by 
ship-masters or ship-carpenters, and, by them, held to be irre- 
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pairable, or repairable only at an expense exceeding her value 
when repaired; for such surveys and reports are of no binding 
force in this country, and when these have, at the time, been 
duly verified upon oath, they are only evidence of the actual 
state in which the vessel then was. But, in order to render 
this survey and report of value, as evidence of the then actual 
state of the ship, it is necessary that it clearly distinguish 
between the extent of the damage which has evidently resulted 
from the recent perils of the sea, and the damage which is 
fairly attributable to other and older causes. And it must 
distinctly appear, that the ship has ceased to retain her character 
of a ship—that she has become a mere wreck—“‘a mere congeries 
of planks” —and that she was broken up and sold as a wreck. 
This will best appear from a few instances. 

Thus, a ship, in the course of her voyage, was driven by a 
current upon the Thistle Rock, twenty-eight miles from Gotten- 
burgh, and the rock penetrated her bottom, and made very 
large holes, so that the crew were obliged to leave her for the 
preservation of their lives; the master consulted at Gotten- 
burgh with several persons, among whom was an agent of 
Lloyd’s, who were all of opinion that the ship was a complete 
wreck, and that the best course was for the master to sell her 
as she lay; accordingly, on the 4th of October (six days after 
the casualty), she was sold for a small sum; but, before the 
sale, on the 2nd of October, the ship had floated from the 
Thistle Rock, and got aground between two rocks, on the island 
of Forno; from this situation, the mate, with about twenty 
men, and an anchor and cable, had, on the day before the sale, 
tried for six hours to get her off, but without success; the 
purchaser got her off in five days, and in four days more, 
brought her to Gottenburgh for a small expense; he afterwards 
completely repaired her for about £750, and after this repair, 
she was worth £1200:—the jury found for the underwriters, 
upon the principle in law, that if the master, by means within 
his reach, could have made a fair experiment to save the ship, 
with a fair hope of restoring her to the character of a ship, he 
was bound to employ these means, and he could not, by selling, 
turn it into a total loss (Gardner v. Salvador, ] M. and R. 116). 

And where a ship, belonging to an owner at Liverpool, having 
been taken by alleged pirates; and recaptured by one of her 
Majesty’s ships of war, and, the master having been killed, she 
-was placed in charge of a master of the navy to bring to Liver- 
pool; having suffered considerable damage, he put into Fayal, 
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and petitioned the director of the customs for an official survey ; 
there were three made; and the report was to the effect, that 
the ship could be repaired for about £300; but the master being 
dissatisfied, obtained a private survey, which resulted in a 
veport that the ship was unseaworthy, and should be con- 
demned; then, on the petition of the master, the director of the 
customs decreed a sale of the ship by public auction, and gave 
official notice thereof, according to the custom of the place; she 
was purchased by a Portuguese merchant, who immediately 
repaired her, and sent her with a cargo to Bristol; where she 
was arrested by the original owner:—it was held—l, that the 
master (of the navy) had the authority of an ordinary master, 
and no more; 2, that the validity of the sale must be tried by 
the law maritime; 3, that by the law maritime, as well as by 
the law of England, the sale of a ship by a master, though 
bond fide, can be justified only by urgent necessity; 4, that the 
circumstances of the case did not shew an urgent necessity for 
the sale; and 5, that the sale was invalid, and the ship must be 
restored to the original owner, with costs (Zhe Segredo, or The 
Lliza Cornish, 17 Jur. 738). 

On the other hand, where a ship, homeward bound from the 
Mauritius, on making land at Algoa Bay (Cape of Good Hope), 
met with very bad weather, which increased to a gale, that 
continued incessantly till she arrived off Symond’s Bay, on 
nearing which, the master, by firing distress guns, got assistance 
from the inhabitants, who, with much difficulty, brought the 
ship into port. She was immediately surveyed; but the extent 
of the damage could not be ascertained, as she had a full cargo 
on board; she was, therefore, unloaded, and surveyed a second 
time, when the surveyors—among whom was an agent of 
Lloyd’s—on the master’s applying for advice, recommended 
that the ship should be sold, as the expense of repairing her 
would much exceed her original value; acting on this advice, 
being ignorant of the insurances effected on her, the master 
sold the ship and the damaged part of the cargo for £1100 (the 
ship having been valued at £8000, and the freight at £4000, 
in the respective policies); no estimate of the expense of repair- 
ing was produced; but the purchaser succeeded, after a month 
had elapsed, in bringing the ship round to Table Bay, where she 
might have been fully repaired; but, finding her so damaged as 
to make that course unadvisable, she was broken up instead of 
being repaired :—under these circumstances, the insured on the 
ship claimed for a total loss, and he was found entitled to 
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recover the full amount, on the ground that an urgent neces- 
sity had been made out for the sale (Robertson v. Clarke, 1 
Bing. 445). 

In another case, a ship, insured from the Cape of Good Hope 
to London, was, while taking in her cargo in Table Bay, driven 
ashore by a tremendous storm, which left her high and dry in 
the strand, above the level of high-water mark, where she lay 
embedded eight feet deep in sand, and very much strained and 
damaged; surveys were made, and the result being that, in the 
opinion of experienced persons, the ship either cowld not be got 
off at all, or if so, only at a ruinous expense, the master sold her 
as she lay, about ten days after the stranding; in about three, 
months, the purchaser, after several unsuccessful attempts, suc- 
ceeded in getting her off; and having been repaired (at what 
expense did not appear), she afterwards made several voyages 
to England :—in an action on a policy on the freight, as for a 
total loss, the presiding judge thought the propriety of the sale 
so clear, that the jury, without hesitation, found for the 
insured, on the ground that the master was justified in selling 
(Mount v. Harrison, 4 Bing. 388). 

The general right of the master to sell the ship, as between 
him and his owner, has been stated with great precision and 
accuracy in the following passage:—‘‘ That the master has, by 
virtue of his authority, not merely those powers which are 
necessary for the navigation of the ship, and the conduct of the 
_ adventure to a safe termination, but also a power, when such 
termination becomes hopeless, and no prospect remains of bringing 
the vessel home, to do the best for all concerned, and therefore 
to dispose of her for their benefit” (Per Parke, B. in Hunter 
v. Parker, 7 M. and W. 342). 

But, here, two circumstances must be kept in view to justify 
the master in selling the ship :—1. If he has no means of getting 
the repairs done in the place where the injury occurs; or, 2. If, 
being a place where they might be done, he has no money in 
his possession, and is not able to raise any. ‘The first applies 
to the case where there are neither materials nor workmen for 
the repairs; and the second, where, though materials and work- 
men can be found, the master has no means of raising funds to 
pay for these repairs. 

As to the first, the mere fact of the difficulty of procuring 
materials for the repair will not justify the master in selling 
the ship, where she is not irreparably damaged, or not so 
damaged that the expense of the repairs would exceed her value 
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when repaired. For instance, a ship, bound from Cork to 
Quebec, arrived at the latter place, but the season being too far 
advanced before she was ready to return, she was removed into 
the basin; but, before the expiry of the six months in a time 
policy, she was driven thence vy the drift ice, and was damaged 
by running on the rocks; this was in November, and the con- 
dition of the ship could not be ascertained till the next spring, 
when, on a survey, she was found to be much bulged and 
injured, but not irreparably so; in the progress of the repairs, 
difficulties arose for want of materials; and, after consulting 
the merchants and agents in the country, the master sold her :— 
it was held that the ship should be considered as damaged on 
19th November, but not fotally lost (Furneaux v. Bradley, 1. 
Park, 305). | 

And as to the inability of the master to procure money or 
eredit for the purpose of repairs, the following case has been 
decided :——A ship, insured from London to the East Indies and 
back, was so damaged by the perils of the seas, at the outset of 
her homeward voyage, that she was forced to put back to Cal- 
cutta for repairs; on arriving there, several surveys were had, 
all of which, except one, were attended, at the master’s request, 
by the official surveyor appointed by Lloyd’s agents; it appeared 
by these surveys, that the ship was greatly shattered, and that 
to repair her would cost £5000 (she being valued in the policy 
at £8000); Lloyd’s agents refused to accept an offer of aban- 
donment, and equally declined to authorise the ship’s being 
repaired ; under these circumstances, the master, having in 
vain sought advice from three of the most respectable houses 
1 Calcutta, and having failed to procure an advance of money 
on the hypothecation of the ship (though he was offered it on 
hypothecating the cargo also), sold the ship at Calcutta for 
£1200; on the trial, he swore that he had no money to go on 
with the repairs, and that, had the ship been his own, he 
would have pursued the same course :—it was found that there 
was a justifiable cause for selling the ship; and the owner, who 
had given notice of abandonment, was held entitled to recover 
as for a total loss (Read v. Bonham, 3 B. and B. 147), 

But when the want of means to get the ship repaired arises 
from the fault or neglect of the agent, or correspondent of the 
owner, in the foreign port where these repairs are required, the 
master’s inability to repair will not justify a sale, nor entitle 
the owner (the insured) to recover as for a total loss. As, 
where a West Indian ship, insured from London to St. Thomas, 
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struck upon some sunken rocks just off the harbour of St. 
Thomas, but she was got off and brought into port there, so 
much damaged that she could not be safely navigated on another 
voyage without being hove down and repaired; the means for 
making these repairs existed at St. Thomas; but, owing to the 
negligence of the owner’s agents resident there, and the miscon- 
duct of the local authorities, who twice condemned the ship 
upon two imperfect surveys, the repairs were not done; and 
the master, having tried to sell her as a ship, but being unable 
to find bidders, and being ordered to tow her out of the harbour, 
ultimately broke her up, and sold her for firewood :—it was 
held in law, that, if the ship might have been repaired but for 
the negligence of the agents of the insured, he could not re- 
cover as for a total loss; and the jury accordingly found, that 
only an average loss had been sustained (Tanner v. Bennet, R. 
and M. 182). 

Again, with respect to the nature and extent of the repairs 
necessary, these are not to be understood as a complete state of 
repair, such as may be necessary to enable the ship to carry on 
the same cargo, but only such repair as is necessary to enable 
her, as a ship, to keep the sea, and to render her navigable and 
capable of being carried on, either in ballast, or with any kind 
of cargo, to her port of destination. “The underwriters do 
not undertake that the ship shall be able to carry this or that 
cargo; if the ship could have come to England in ballast 
(certainly with any cargo), so that, on arrival, she would have 
been worth the money expended on her, she ought to have been 
repaired for the purpose” (Per Lord Tenterden, in Doyle v. 
Dallas, 1 M. and R. 48). The meaning of “repairs” is, there- 
fore, such repairs as are necessary to put the ship in a 
navigable condition for the voyage (Thompson v. Colvin, Ll. 
and W. 140). And as to the expense of these repairs, this 
must be confined to the repairing of the damage arising from 
the perils insured against, particularly where the ship is admitted 
in the policy to have been seaworthy at the commencement 
(Phillips v. Nairne, 16 Jur. 194). And, in estimating these 
expenses, it is a necessary question, What will it cost to repair 
the ship where she lies? In answering which, all the then 
existing circumstances must be taken into consideration, as the 
difficulty of obtaining materials, the unfavourable season of the 
year, &c. (Thompson, ut sup.). 

_If, then, the damage sustained by the ship from the perils 
insured against, is so great, as that she cannot be put in a state 
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of repair necessary for pursuing the voyage insured, except at 
an expense which would exceed her repaired value, the owner 
is not bound to incur that expense, but is at liberty to abandon, 
and treat the loss as a total loss (Per Tindal, C. J. in Benson 
v. Chapman, 6 M. and G. 810). But, then, this estimated 
expense of the repairs must not be a mere measuring cost,— 
not a matter of doubt and uncertainty whether the expense 
would or would not have exceeded the value; but it must be 
so preponderating an excess of expense, that no reasonable 
man could hesitate as to the propriety of selling, under the 
circumstances, instead of repairing (/did., in Soames v. Sugwe, 
4.C. and P, 283). 

2. Bonds of Bottomry.—tThese are in use in all countries of - 
maritime commerce. ‘They are granted by the owner or master 
under circumstances which authorise him to borrow money, 
and to pledge the keel or bottom of the ship (a part being used 
for the whole), in security of the loss. ‘These are considered 
valid, wpon the ground of necessity only ; and it is upon the 
same principle of necessity, that a later bond is entitled to 
priority of payment over a former one, as, without the aid of 
the later bond, the property would be totally lost, both to the 
owner and the former holder. This principle is, however, confined 
to bonds given under this species of necessity, at a foreign port, 
where the master and owners have no personal credit, and no 
other means of procuring the necessary supplies for the repair — 
of the ship (Zhe fhadamanthe, 1 Dod. Ad. R. 201). And 
this right of the master so to take up money on bottomry, 
must arise out of an unforeseen and unprovided for necessity, 
as he is not the owner of the ship, and cannot bind him, or 
give a preference to one over another, but in the special circum- 
stances, and for the general interest of all parties in the 
protection of the whole. And, therefore, 1. This necessity 
must arise in the course of, and for the purpose of continuing, 
the voyage. 2. It must be, generally at least, in a foreign port 
where supplies and repairs have become necessary. And 3. 
The master’s powers of borrowing on bottomry must arise on 
account of his having no other credit, or means of obtaining 
money on the credit of the property (Prince of Save Coburg, 3 
Hag, Ad. B. 392), 

It is the vital principle of these bonds, that they have been ~ 
taken where the owner was known to have no credit, and no 
resources for obtaining the necessary supplies ; and it is this 
state of unprovided necessity, that alone supports these bonds, 
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and the absence of that necessity is their undoing. Where 
bottomry bonds are given fairly and honestly, and for legitimate 
purposes, they are to be liberally protected. It is important 
for the interests of commerce, that a master, in a foreign port, 
standing in need of assistance, arising out of some unforeseen 
necessity, to complete a voyage, and having no credit, should, 
for that object, be invested with a power to pledge the ship, 
and charge up)n it the repayment of the loan, in case of her 
safe arrival ; but, on the other hand, it is highly necessary for 
the protection of shipowners, that the master’s power in that 
respect, should be limited by the necessity of the case, and that 
the transaction should be cautiously watched. If the master 
takes up money from a person who knows that he has a general 
credit in the place, or at least an empowered consignee or agent 
willing to supply his wants, the giving a bond of bottomry is a 
void transaction,—not affecting the property of the owner,— 
only fixing loss and shame on the fraudulent lender ; but where 
honourably transacted under an honest ignorance of this fact,— 
an ignorance that cannot be removed by any reasonable in- 
quiry,—such bonds are to be upheld, as necessary for the 
support of commerce in its extremities of distress, and, as 
such, recognised in the maritime codes of all ages and nations 
(Per Lord Stowell, in The Nelson, 1 Hag. 175; and Sir John 
Nichol, in The Reliance, 3 Hag. 74). 

This bond can be granted, not only by the master appearing 
on the certificate of registry as appointed by the owners, but 
by masters substituted and appointed abroad, and by masters 
by succession. Even where the substituted master was ap- 
pointed by the consignee of the cargo, by whom also the money 
was advanced, the bond was sustained (Zhe Alewander, 1 Dod. 
278). Where also the master was appointed by the consul, and 
some imputation was attempted to be thrown on the consul’s 
motive for making the appointment to secure his own fees, the 
bond was sustained (Zhe Zodiac, 1 Hag. 320). And a similar 
decision was pronounced in the case of a British ship, of which 
the master and officers were murdered in a mutiny, and which, 
having come into a foreign port, was taken possession of by the 
British consul, who appointed a master, and gave a bottomry 
bond on the ship (Zhe Cynthia, 16 Jur. 748). In the case of 
The Wakefield, decided in July, 1829, and noticed in the report 
of the case immediately to be referred to, there was a succession 
of masters, owing to a mortality which prevailed in the West 
Indies, who were appointed under various circumstances, in 
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different islands, and by the agents or consignees ; and some of 
whom gave bonds for repairs done not only by their own order, 
but by the directions of their predecessors ; and those bonds 


were sustained, there being nothing to impeach the integrity of © 


the whole transaction. And where a bond of bottomry was 
granted by a master appointed chiefly by the underwriters after 
abandonment, the court, on the ground of its having been 
highly beneficial for the preservation of the property, pro- 
nounced for the validity of the bond (The Kennersley Castle, 3 
Hag. 7). 

ae the cases already referred to, it has been seen that a 
bond of bottomry may be granted to the consignee of the 
cargo, or to a British consul; and bonds have been sustained 
when granted to the agent of the owner (Zhe Hero, 2. Dod. 
139), or to one who had previously acted as agent in the 
concerns of the ship (The Oriental, 3 Rob. 243). 

It is the general principle applicable to these bonds, that 
they can alone be given for the furtherance of the voyage on 
which the ship is actually engaged; and this principle is not 
affected by the circumstance, that, by the law of the country 
where she is seized, the ship may be arrested and sold for a 
debt owing by the owner to his agent at Malta, being the 
balance of accounts-current between them, incurred anterior to 
the voyage on which the ship was engaged at the time, and the 
master had given a bottomry bond in order to release his ship 
from arrest:—this bond was not sustained (The Osmanli, 3 
Rob. 198). 

In order to render valid a bond of bottomry, stipulating pay- 
ment of a principal sum, and marine interest, it is essential that 
the money should be originally advanced on the security of the 
ship uself,—for the bond cannot be carried back, to cover money 


which has been advanced before on personal credit. But, if the 


money has been advanced on the express understanding, that it 


¢ 


was to be secured by a bond of bottomry, then the execution of — 
that bond may be delayed until the whole amount of the ex- — 


penses, and of the money necessary to defray them, has been 
ascertained and advanced; but, it can have no reference to any 


money advanced before any such security was in contemplation — 
(Per Lord Stowell, in The Hero, 2 Dod. 142). And, though it — 


may be a question whether a lender on bottomry is bound to 
see to the application of the money he advances, yet, it is clear, 
that he must make due inquiry to ascertain that a necessity 
exists, and that without money so advanced, the ship cannot 


{ 


. 


i 
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proceed on her voyage. When this necessity has been ascer- 
tained to exist, the lender may not be required to see to the 
application of the loan; but, when a ship arrived with a con- 
siderable cargo in a foreign port, and remained there for some 
considerable time, and where the repairs have been unimportant, 
and all her stores furnished, and then a bond of bottomry granted 
with maritime interest Bathe bond was not sustained (7 The Orelia, 
3 Hag. 84). 

But a bottomry bond may be good in part, and bad in part ; 
and; accordingly, in Zhe /ero, above referred to, the bond was 
held valid for the money advanced with the view to that security, 
but it was held altogether void, with respect to that which had 
been previously advanced on the personal credit of the master, 
or his owner. And, in another case, the bond bound the owner's 
personally, as well as the ship and freight ; but the first part 
was held insignificant, and did not at all affect the efficiency of 
those parts which had an acknowledged operation (Zhe Nelson, 
1 Hag. 175). 

Bonds of bottomry have no settled or precise form; but it is 
necessary that there be expressed the occasion which induced 
the necessity of borrowing on bottomry, the sum so borrowed, 
the premium or marine interest to be paid, the ship and voyage, 
the risk to be run by the lender, and the security of the ship 
itself for payment. No person is entitled to maritime interest 
upon a loan of bottomry, who does not take upon himself the 
perils of the voyage; but it is not necessary that his doing so 
should be declared expressly, and in terms, though this is often 
done. It is sufficient that the fact can be collected from all the 
parts of the instrument, construed liberally, so as to give effect 
to the intention of the parties (Per Lord Tenterden in Simonds 
v. Hodgson, 3 B. and Ad. 58). It is essential, therefore, to the 
validity of a bond of bottomry, in which the maritime interest 
is stipulated, that the liability of the lender to the sea risks shall 
appear, or can be fairly collected from its terms, otherwise the 
bond will be void, both as a charge upon the ship, and against 
the person of the borrower. Accordingly, where a bottomry bond 
contained no such liability on the lender, but, on the contrary, 
the borrower was to run all risks, and be answerable for all 
misfortunes, and there was an express clause, stipulating pay- 
ment of the sum borrowed, within thirty days after intelligence 
of the loss :—it was held, that, here, the very essence of bottomry 
was wanting (Vhe Atlas, 2 Hag. 53). 

These bonds are for the protection of the foreign merchant 
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advancing the: meney, who is presumed to be an entire stranger 
to the owner of ithe ship, and to have no means of judging of 
his solvency. With the owner he bas no acquaintance, and he 
has nothing to leek to as security, but the visible property of 
the ship in his place of residence (Per Lord Stowell in The 
Rhadamanthe, 1 Ded. 206). It is, therefore, a general rule, 
that the master has no power to borrow money on bottomry, 
in the place of his owner's residence; and, in this respect, the 
whole of the country of that residence, is held to be the place 
of his residence, wnless, from special circumstances, an extreme 
difficulty of communication exists been the master and his 
owner (Abbot, 154). A bottomry bond was held valid, which 
had been granted at New York, by the master of a vessel, whose 
owner resided at St. John’s, New Brunswick—a communication, 
by electric telegraph, existing between the two cities, but no 
intimation had been made to the owner of the bottomry, until 
after the bond had been executed (The Oriental, 3 Rob. 243). 
And a bond of bottomry upon the ship, cargo, and freight, 
granted by the master, with the consent of the owners of the 
ship, in the country where the owners resided, was held valid, 
although no previous communication had been made to the 
owners of the cargo, of the necessities of the ship, and of the 
intention of taking up money on bottomry,—the bond being 
granted in Sweden, and the owners of the cargo being resident 
in Hull (Lhe Bonapar te, 3 Rob. 298). 


The usual condition of a bottomry bond is, that the principal — 


sum in the bond, with the stipulated interest to become due 
thereon, shall be payable, at or before the expiration of a certain 
number of days after the safe arrival of the ship at her moorings 
in her port of destination, or, in case the ship should be lost, 
before her arrival at her port of destination from her then 
intended voyage; then the payment of the principal sum lent, 
and interest, shall not be demanded or be recoverable by the 
lender, but shall cease and determine, and the loss thereby be 
wholly borne and sustained by the lender; and that, then and 
from thenceforth, the bottomry bond shall be void. 

Where the master of a ship, after having given a bottomry 
bond on ship and freight to one person, chartered the ship to 
another, who, by the terms of the charter-party, was to advance 
part of the freight to defray necessary expenses already incurred, 
and the balance. of the freight was ie made payable to the 


bondholder had no claim upon the freight advanced; as against 


. 
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the consignees of the cargo, and the consignee of the freight 
(The Cynthia, 16 Jur. 749). And where the master eranted a 
bottomry bond on the ship, cargo, and freight at the port where 
the owner of the cargo and charterer of the ship resided, after 
advertisements for a loan on bottomry had been published, of 
which the owner and charterer was aware, as well as of the 
unseaworthy condition of the ship, and of the fact, that his 
cargo had been laden and unladen while the ship was in port; 
but no more direct communication was made to him, nor any 
application for advances:—it was held that the advertisements 
were not sufficient notice, and, therefore, the bond was held bad, 
so far as the interest of the owner and charterer was effected 
(The Nouwva Loanese, 17 Jur. 263). But a letter from the 
British consul in a foreign port, written on behalf of the master 
of a small British ship, and his agent, mforming the consignees 
in England of the damage sustained by the ship, but making no 
application for money, nor referring to the necessity of repairs, 
—was held sufficient notice for the purpose of raising money on 
bottomry (The Bonaparte, 17 Jur. 285). 

Where the master repairs the ship on bottomry, and brings 
her home, the owner cannot, by refusing to pay the amount of 
the bottomry bond, entitle himself to recover from the under- 
writers, as for a total loss on the ship (Wilson v. Forster, 6 
Taunt, 25); but where the repairs are done, not by the master 
as the agent of the owners, but by mere strangers, without his 
sanction or authority,—if the ship arrives charged with bottomry 
expenses, which exceed her marketable value :—this is a con- 
structive total loss (Holdsworth v. Wise, 7 B. and C. 794). 

When the bottomry bond becomes due, the principal sum, and 
the maritime interest, if not then paid, forms an accumulated 
sum bearing legal interest (2 Mar. 757). 

Sate oF Part or Carco.—In so far as regards the cargo on 
board, the master is just in the situation of a common carrier, 
entrusted with goods to their place of destination. ‘This is his 
only relation to the cargo and its owner; and it is plain, that 
his primary duty is to convey and deliver that cargo, in terms 
of his bills of lading. THe is not the agent for the owners of 
the cargo, and has no power over it; and although, in a case of 
absolute and urgent necessity, he can, as will be immediately 
seen, hypothecate the ship or cargo, or both, in order to raise 
money for the purpose of enabling the ship to continue her 
voyage, he can only so hypothecate the cargo for this purpose. 
In the same case of urgent necessity, it is generally agreed, that 
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the master can sell a part of the cargo, for the purpose of 
applying the proceeds to the repair of the ship, for the prosecu- 
tion of the voyage; the sale of a part, and the hypothecation of 
the whole, being considered in law the same in the result. But 
as this authority to sell a part can only arise out of this state 
of necessity, the same state of necessity must limit the extent to 
which this authority to sell can be lawfully exercised, and the 
part sold must only be adequate to the occasion of that necessity. 
One limitation, however, is effectually prescribed, that this power 
of selling cannot extend to the whole, because it never can be 
for the benefit of the cargo, that the whole should be sold to 
repair a ship, which is to proceed empty to the place of her 
destination; and the power of selling, for the repair of the ship, 
must be limited to the sale of a part, though it may not be 
possible to assign the exact part (Per Lord Stowell, in The 
Gratitudine, 3 Rob, Ad. R. 255). 

But as the all-important duty of the master is the safe con- 
veyance of the cargo in his ship, to its place of destination, and 
as his only relation to the owners of the cargo is that of a carrier, 
he has no power to interfere with it, far less to dispose of any 
part of it. He is only justified in a case of extreme necessity, 
when his ship cannot prosecute her voyage without repairs, and 
when he has tried all other resources to raise money to do so, 
and these have failed, in selling such a part of his cargo as will 
be sufficient to put his ship in that state of repair, which has 
been rendered necessary, to enable her to prosecute her voyage, 
and carry the remainder of the cargo to its place to destination. 
If a sale is made under any other circumstances, and without 
this absolute and justifying necessity, which supersedes all 
human laws, the master and his owners are responsible to the 
owner of the goods so sold. 

As where a ship, in the course of her voyage from India, was 
wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, and some indigo, part of 
the cargo, was saved from the wreck, not materially damaged, 
and was sold by public auction, by the authority of the master, 
acting honestly, and according to the best of his judgment, for 
the benefit of all concerned; but, at a subsequent trial, 1 was 
found, that there was no absolute necessity for the sale; and this 
indigo having been sent to this country, the original owners 
were held entitled to recover its value (Freeman v. East India 


Company, 5 B. and A. 617). In this case, it was remarked 


that there was no pretence for a sale, as. the ship was wrecked 
in a British possession, and, the cargo not being perishable, nor 


. 
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materially damaged, where abundant means of transhipment 
existed; and, in all events, it might have been warehoused at 
the Cape, till the owner’s directions had been received, as to 
what was to be done with it. 

This sale of part of the cargo, if not otherwise justifiable, 
will not be rendered justifiable or valid, by having been made 
under the authority of a Vice-Admiralty Court abroad (Cannan 
v. Maeburn, 1 Bing. 243); such court having no authority to 
order a sale. 

The loss sustained on the sale of the goods, thus rendered 
necessary to defray the expense of necessary repairs, through 
the inability of the master, otherwise to raise money to do so in 
the port of distress, is not recoverable from the underwriters on 
the goods; there being no such head known in the law of assur- 
ance, as loss by sale. As, where the ship being disabled, by the 
perils of the sea, from pursuing her voyage, was obliged to put 
into port to repair; and, in order to defray the expense of these 
repairs, the master having no other means of raising money, 
sold part of the goods, and applied the proceeds in payment of 
these expenses :—it was held, that the underwriter on goods was 
not answerable for this loss (Powell v. Gudgeon, 5 M. and 8. 
431). And where a ship being disabled, by perils of the sea, 
from pursuing her voyage, put into a port to repair; and, in 
order to defray the expenses of these repairs, and having no 
other means of raising money, the master sold part of the goods, 
and applied the proceeds in payment of these expenses :—it was 
held, that the underwriter on the goods was not answerable for 
this loss, the sale of the goods being rendered necessary, not by 
any peril of the sea, but by the inability of the master to find 
money in any other way to repair the ship (Sarquy v. Hobson, 
2B.andC.7), Neither will the underwriter on the freight, be 
lable to the insured, for the loss of the freight of the goods so sold 
(Moody v. Jones, 4 B. and C. 394); nor will the owner of the 
goods sold be liable for freight on the goods (Vlierboom, wt inf). 

But there are instances in which, under such a case of absolute 
necessity, the master will be justified in selling the whole cargo. 
Suppose the case of a ship driven into port with a perishable 
cargo, where the master could hold no correspondence with the 
proprietor; suppose the vessel unable to proceed, or to stand in 
need of repairs to enable her to proceed in time. In such 
emergencies, the authority of agent is necessarily devolved upon 
him, unless it could be supposed to be the policy of the law, 
that the cargo should be left to perish without care. What 
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must be done? He must, in such case, exercise his judgment,— 
whether it would be better to tranship the cargo, if he has the 
means, or to sellit? It may be admitted that he ts not absolutely 
bound to tranship; he may not have the means of transhipment ; 
but, even if he has, he may act for the best in deciding to sell. 
If he acts unwisely in that decision, still the foreign purchaser 
will be safe under his acts:—if he had not the means of tian- 
shipping, he is under an obligation to sell, unless it can be said 
that he is under an obligation to let it perish (Per Lord - 
Stowell, in Zhe Gratitudine, 3 Rob. 255). 

Thus, where a cargo of rice was shipped at Batavia to be 
delivered at Rotterdam, but the ship was so disabled in a 
hurricane as to be compelled to put into the Mauritius, and the 
rice, having been found to be damaged, and in a state of rapid 
putrefaction, and, therefore, would have perished if it had been 
left at the Mauritius, or had awaited the repairs to carry it to 
its port of destination, was, of necessity, sold by the master, 
who acted honestly, but without the knowledge of either the 
shipper or the shipowner :—the sale, therefore, transferred the 
property, and bound the owner (Vlierboom v. Chapman, 13 
M. and W. 230). And, where a ship loaded with hides, on a 
voyage from Valparaiso to Bordeaux, sprung a leak, which 
obliged her to put into Rio Janeiro, as the nearest port to repair, 
the whole cargo was necessarily landed there, in order to repair 
the ship, and putrefaction was found to have commenced in the 
hides, owing to the moisture which had got into the hold through 
the leak—they being all what is termed “greased,” the hair 
coming off on the fingers on handling. This partial fermenta- 
tion increased so much at Rio, that it became impossible to send 
on the hides with any hope of reaching their port of destination 
in a saleable siate as hides; for, had it been attempted to carry 
them on, they would, by the progress of putrefaction, have lost 
ther character of hides before they arrived at Bordeaux; and, 
consequently, they were sold at Rio for a small sum, for the 
purpose of tanning. In this case, and under these circumstances, 
though the vessel could be, and in fact was repaired, the duty 
and right of the master immediately to sell, was equally impera- 
tive and clear (Roux v. Salvador, 3 Bing. N.C. 524). 

Laying aside the instance of damaged or destroyed goods 
which have to be sold before the termination of the voyage, 
when goods are necessarily sold by the master in the port of 
distress, for the purpose of raising money to pay for the neces- 
sary repairs, the loss thence arising must be made good to the 
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owner of the goods by the owner of the ship; and, therefore, 
as the disposal of any part of the cargo by the master is looked 
upon with great suspicion, and his motives and actings in doing 
so are watched with the utmost vigilance, it is preferable, where 
that can be done, to raise the money required to pay for the 
necessary repairs, by hypothecation of the ship, cargo, and 
freight. , 

HYPOTHECATION OF Sup, CARGO, AND FrREIGHT.—Where 
the value of the ship and freight is deemed an insufficient secu- 
rity for the sum required in a foreign port, the master has power 
either to sell a part of the cargo, or to hypothecate the ship, 
cargo, and freight, im security of the sum lent. But, this 
dangerous power can only be resorted to when all other means 
of raising money have been tried and have failed; and the ship, 
cargo, and freight, can only by hypothecated in a port of distress, 
for the purpose of raising the necessary funds to pay for those 
repairs, which are absolutely required by the perils of the sea, 
to enable the ship to proceed with her cargo to her port of desti- 
nation. 

In the case, therefore, of a ship being in a state of distress in 
a foreign port, where the master is a stranger, and without an 
opportunity of communicating with the owners or their agent, 
and, keeping in view the performance of his duty—the safe con- 
veyance of the cargo, in the same ship, to the port of destinateon— 
he must first look out for the means of repairing his ship, of 
putting her in a fit state of repair, for the prosecution and ter- 
mination of the voyage contracted for; and, to pay for these 
repairs, thus rendered absolutely necessary, he can, after all 
other means and resources have been tried and have failed, 
hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight, as a security for the 
money so required. That in such an extremity, the master can 
pledge the ship and freight as a security for the necessary ad- 
vances, is undoubted, and that he can sell a part of the cargo 
for the same purpose, is established by numerous authorities ; 
and, as the hypothecation of the whole cargo for the same purpose, 
if it affects the cargo at all, will finally operate to the sale of a 
part, the hypothecation of the whole is held, in law, equivalent 
to the sale of a part. And that for this very good reason, 
because it enables the wiole to be carried to its proper and to the 
best market, at the place of its destination, and in the hands of 
its proper consignees (Zhe Gratitudine, 3 Rob. 255). 

But, in such circumstances, the master should be extremely 
careful to preserve proper evidence of the state in which his ship 
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reached the port of distress—of the extent of the repairs abso- 
lutely necessary to enable her to proceed on her voyage—of the 
estimated expense of these repairs—of the impossibility, diffi- 
culty, or delay, of communicating with the owners of the ship 
and cargo—of the means adopted to raise money on the ship 
and freight—of the impropriety of a sale of a part of the cargo 
in that port of distress—and of the necessity of hypothecating 
the ship, cargo, and freight, as a security for the money required 
to pay for the necessary repairs. 

TRANSHIPMENT.— When the master, being a stranger, arrives 
in a state of distress in a foreign port, and without an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the owners or their agent,—in 
such circumstances, it is admitted, that, though empowered to 
tranship, if he has the opportunity, he is not bownd to tranship 
(Per Lord Stowell, in Zhe Gratitudine, ut sup.). And, where 
goods were shipped under a bill of lading in a general ship, 
which was prevented from completing her voyage in consequence 
of damage occasioned, and, in consequence of this damage, it 
became necessary to tranship the goods into other two vessels, 
by which these goods were forwarded to their port of destination 
at less than the original freight, and duly delivered to their 
owner in London :—in an action by the owner of the first ship 
for the original freight—though the question was not decided 
whether the master was bound, if he had the opportunity, to 
forward the goods by some other conveyance to their place of 
destination—it was held, that, at any rate, the master was at 
liberty to do so, by a conveyance equally cheap, if he thought 
fit; and if the goods arrived at the place of destination by such 
other conveyance, he was entitled, on the freighter obtaining 
the goods, to the whole freight originally contracted for, 
though the freighter was named as consignee only in the bill of 
lading ; ; and the bill of lading, under whee the goods were 
shipped by the second conveyance, made another “party con- 
signee, and though by the second conveyance the goods were 
carried for less than the fr eight originally contr acted for 
(Shipton v. Thornton, 9 Ad. & Ell. 314). 

In delivering the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, in this 
case, Lord Denman, C.J., stated—“ It is clear, that, by the con- 
tract, the shipowner, and the master as his agent, is bound to 
carry the goods to their destination in his own ship, if not pre- 
vented from doing so by some event which he has not occasioned, 
and over which he has no control. When, however, such an 
event has occurred to interrupt the voyage as above defined, and 
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the shipowner or master has no opportunity of consulting the 
freighter, there seems to be much disagreement in foreign ordi- 
nances and jurists on the point, whether or not he is bownd to 
tranship, or, having contracted to carry only in his own ship, 
he is not absolved from further prosecution of his enterprise, by 
the vis magor (storm or tempest), which prevents his accom- 
plishing it in the literal terms of his undertaking. All autho- 
rities, however, are in unison to this extent, that the master is 
at liberty to procure another ship to transport the cargo to the 
place of destination. It may, therefore, safely be taken to be 
either the duty or the right of the shipowner to tranship, in the 
case above supposed—if it be the former, it must be so in virtue 
of his original contract; and it would seem to result from a 
a performance by him of that contract, that he will be entitled 
to the full consideration for which it was entered into, without 
respect to the particular circumstances attending its fulfilment ;— 
on the other hand, if it be the latter, a right to the full freight 
seems to be implied—the master is at liberty to tranship; but 
for what purpose, except for that of earning his full freight at 
the rate agreed on. In the case supposed, we may introduce 
another circumstance :—Let the owner of the goods arrive, and 
insist, as he undoubtedly may, that the goods shall not proceed, 
‘but be delivered to him at the intermediate port; there is no 
question but that the whole freight, at the original rate, must 
be paid to him; and that because the freighter prevents the 
master, who is able and willing, and has the right to insist on 
it, from fulfilling the contract on his part, and because the 
sending the goods to their destination in another vessel, is 
deemed a fulfilment of the contract. If, therefore, the owner 
of the gcods be not present, and personally exercises no option, 
the shipowner, in forwarding the goods, must have the same 
rights, and, in doing so, must be held to exercise them with the 
same object in view.” 

In reference to the question (which did not properly arise 
for decision in the case in hand), if the transhipment can only 
be effected at a higher than the original rate of freight, which 
party is to stand to that loss? his lordship observed—‘‘ It may well 
be, that the master’s right to tranship may be limited to those 
cases in which the voyage may be completed on its original 
terms as to freight, so as to occasion no further charge to the 
freighters; and, that, where freight cannot be procured at that 
rate, another but familiar principle will be introduced—that of 

agency for the merchant. For, it never must be forgotten, that 
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the master acts in a double capacity; he is agent of the owner 
as to the ship and freight, and agent of the merchant as to the 
goods; these interests may conflict with each other, and, from 
that circumstance, may have arisen the difficulty of defining the 
master’s duty, under all circumstances, in any but very general 
terms. ‘The case now put, supposes an inability to complete the 
contract on its original terms in another bottom, and therefore 
the owner’s right to tranship will be at an end; but still, all 
circumstances considered, it may be greatly for the benefit of 
the freighter that the goods should be forwarded to their desti- 
nation, even at an increased rate of freight; and, if so, it will 
be the duty of the master, as his agent, to do so—in such a case 
the owner will be bound by the act of his agent, and, of course, 
will be liable for the increased freight. The rule will be the 
same, whether the transhipment be made by the shipowner or 
the master; and, in applying it, circumstances make it necessary, 
on the one hand, to repose a large discretion in the master or 
owner, while the same circumstances require that the exercise 
of that large discretion should be very narrowly watched.” 

GENERAL AVERAGE CoNTRIBUTIONS.—The throwing of goods 
overboard, the causes for doing so, and the effect of the over- 
throw, have been already considered (Ante, p. 288); and, here, 
there are to be considered the subjects liable to contribute for 
the loss thereby incurred, and the mode in which the contri- 
bution is levied. 

As before stated, the old rule is, that if goods are thrown over- 
board for the purpose of lightening the ship, the sacrifice thus 
made for the sake of all is to be made good by the contribution 
ofall. Therefore the goods must be thrown overboard; and they 
must be so thrown overboard, for the purpose of lightening the 
ship; and this must be done, for the sake of all: and, when 
these three requisities concur, the loss thus sustained, or the 
expense thereby occasioned, is made up by a general contri- 
bution on the owners of the ship, cargo, and freight, according 
to the value of the respective interests therein. This contri- 
bution of all these parties interested in the adventure, is called 
general or gross average, because it falls upon the whole or 
gross amount of the ship, cargo, and freight; and these contri- 
_butory subjects include the following, and are valued for con- 
tribution in the following manner :— 

1. The contributory value of the ship is the sum she is worth 
to her owners on her arrival at the port of delivery; and, if any 
part of the ship has been sacrificed, the sum to be paid to her 
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under the general contribution, is to be added to that value, 
under deduction of one-third from the value of the new articles, 
as, generally speaking, these are of greater value than the articles 
they are to replace (Arn. 933, M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dict.). 

2. The contributory value of the goods finally saved is their 
value (marked price), as they come into the hands of their 
owners, at the port of delivery, free of all charges for freight, 
duty, and landing charges. In this contributory value is in- 
cluded, the net value as before, of any goods which have been 
thrown overboard, or necessarily sold at a port of distress, 
during the voyage. If the goods have deteriorated, or are 
damaged by the perils of the sea, after the accident which gives 
rise to the general average, this is, of course, allowed for in 
estimating the value of the goods at the port of delivery; but, 
if this damage has been occasioned by the throwing overboard, 
for which the average contribution is made, then they are valued 
as sound goods, this damage being allowed for out of the general 
average contribution (Stevens on Average, 48). 

3. The contributory value of the freight is the actual sum 
finally received by the shipowner as freight at the port of delivery, 
deducting the provisions, the wages of master and seamen, pilot 
dues, and all petty averages, for the voyage (Stev. 63). The 
provisions are here deducted from the /retght, in place of from 
the value of the ship, as it is to the freight to be earned, that 
the shipowner looks for his reimbursement for the expense of 
the provisions. 

As the general principle of valuing for a general average 
contribution is, ‘that the value of the property to its owners, 
is the valwe upon which it ought to contribute towards making 
good the loss—(Arn. 932),—and, as this value is to be taken 
as at the port of delivery; so the adjustment is to be made, 
according to the laws and usages of that port of delivery (Per 
Lord Tenterden, in Simmonds v. White, 2 B, and C. 810). 
Accordingly, an adjustment so settled at the foreign port of 
destination, according to the laws and usages of that port, is 
final and conclusive, as well as to the items of which it is com- 
posed, as to the apportionment thereof upon the various 
contributory interests. And, therefore, where, on an adjust- 
ment settled at St. Petersburgh, the owners of the cargo (British 
subjects) had to pay, in order to get possession of their goods,— 
a contribution laid upon them for the expense of repairs, which 
is general average in Russia, though not in this country; it 
“was held that the owners of the cargo could not recover this 
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back from the owner of the ship, who himself was also a 
British subject” (Simmonds, wt sup.). The same decision was 
likewise given in a case arising also out of a Russian adjust- 
ment, where the contribution was for wages and provisions 
during a refitment, which are not general average in this 
country; but here it also was held, that the owner of the goods 
could not recover the sum he had so paid, from the owner of 
the ship (Dalgleish v. Davidson, 5 D. & R. 6). 

If the general average loss is sustained at the outset of the 
voyage, and, in consequence, the ship puts back to her port of 
loading, the adjustment is to be settled there ; and, in this case, 
the contributory value of the ship will be, her value at the 
outset,—of the goods, their cost on board, without insurance,— 
and of the freight, the net amount earned by the sacrifice. 

The parties primarily lable for the general average contri- 
bution are, the owners of the ship, goods, and freight ; but the 
consignee of the goods, who receives them under a bill of 
lading, is not liable, as consignee, unless there be an express 
condition to that effect in the bill (Scarfe v. Tobin, 3 B. and 
Ad. 523). 

When a general average loss has been sustained in the case 
of a general ship, it is the common practice for the master, 
before delivering the goods, to take a bond—called an average 
bond—from the different merchants, for the payment of their 
proportions when the contributions shall be adjusted (Abbot, 
452), 

Winns on Coasts oF UnITED Krncpom.—l. Whenever 
any ship is lost, abandoned, or materially damaged, on or near 
the coasts of the United Kingdom:—2. Whenever any ship 
causes loss or material damage to any other ship, on or near 
these coasts:—3. Whenever, by reason of any casualty hap- 
pening to or on board of any ship, on or near these coasts :— 
4, Whenever any such loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty 
happens elsewhere, and any competent witnesses thereof arrive, 
or are found at any place in the United Kingdom, it is lawful 
for the inspecting officer of the coastguard, or the principal 
officer of customs, residing at or near the place where this loss, 
abandonment, damage, or casualty occurred, if the same 
occurred on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom, but, if 
elsewhere, at or near the place where the witnesses arrive, or 
are found, or can be conveniently examined,—or for any other 
person appointed for the purpose by the Board of Trade. to 
make inquiry respecting this loss, abandonment, damage, or 
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casualty ; and for that purpose, that officer, or other person, 
has all the powers given by sections 14, 15, and 16 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, to inspectors appointed by the Board 

432). 

: If, either upon or without any preliminary inquiry as afore- 
said, it appears to the officer, or other person, that a formal 
investization is requisite or expedient, or if the Board of Trade 
so directs, he can apply to any two justices, or to a stipendiary 
(paid) magistrate, to hear the case, and, thereupon, the justices 
or magistrates proceed to hear and try the same, and, for that 
purpose, have the same powers, so far as relates to the sum- 
moning of parties, compelling the attendance of witnesses, and 
the regulation of the proceedings, as if the same were a pro- 
ceeding relating to an offence or cause of complaint, upon 
which they or he have power to make a summary conviction, 
or order, or as near thereto as circumstances permit. It is the 
duty of the officer, or other persons foresaid, to superintend 
the management of the case, and to render such assistance to 
the justices or magistrate, as in his power ; and, upon the con- 
clusion of the case, the justices or magistrate send a report to 
the Board of Trade, containing a full statement of the case, 
and of their or his opinion thereon, accompanied by such report 
of, or extracts from, the evidence, and such observations, as 
they or he may think fit (§ 433). 

In cases where nautical skill and knowledge are required, the 
Board of Trade has the power, either at the request of the 
justices or magistrate, or at his own discretion, to appoint some 
person of nautical skill and knowledge to act as assessor to the 
justices or magistrate ; and, upon the conclusion of the case, 
this assessor either signifies his concurrence in their report by 
signing the same, or if he dissents therefrom, he signifies this 
dissent, and his reasons therefor to the Board of Trade (§ 434). 

In places where there is a local marine board, and where a 
stipendiary magistrate is a member of that board, all the 
foresaid investigations must be made before this magistrate, 
whenever he happens to be present; and, in respect of his 
Services under the Merchant Shipping Act, there is paid to 
him such remuneration, either by way of annual increase of 
salary or otherwise, as the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with consent of the Board of Trade, may direct 

435). 

: he justices or magistrate can make such order with respect 
to the costs of any such investigation, or any portion thereof, 
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as they or he deem just, and these costs must be paid accord- 
ingly, and are recoverable in the same manner as other costs 
incurred in summary proceedings before the justices or sheriff. 
If, in any case, the Board of Trade thinks fit so to do, the 
Board may pay the expense of any such investigation, and 
such remuneration to the assessor, as it thinks fit (§ 436). And 
in the case of any such investigation being to be held in Scot- 
land, the Board may, if it thinks fit, remit the same to the 
Lord Advocate, to be prosecuted in such manner as he may 
direct, and, in case he so requires, with the assistance of such 
person of nautical skill and knowledge as the Board may ap- 
point for the purpose (§ 437). 

The justices or magistrate may, or, in Scotland, the person 
or persons directed by the Lord Advocate to conduct the inves- 
tigation, may, if they or he think fit, require any master or 
mate, possessing a certificate of competency or service (whose 
conduct is called in question, or appears to them or him likely 
to be called in question, in the course of the investigation), to 
deliver this certificate to them or him, and they or he hold the 
certificate, until the conclusion of the investigation, and then, 
the same is either returned to that master or mate ; or, if their 
report is such, as to enable the Board to cancel or suspend this 


certificate, under the powers given to the Board by § 438, it is | 


forwarded to the Board, to be dealt with as it thinks fit. If 
any master or mate fails to deliver his certificate, when thus 
required, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 438). 
Duties or Recetvers.—Throughout the United Kingdom, 
the Board of Trade has the general superintendence of all 
matters relating to wreck ; and, with the consent of the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, the Board can appoint any officer 
of the customs or coastguard, or of the inland revenue, or 
when it appears to the Board to be more convenient, any other 
person to be a receiver of wreck in any district, and to perform 
the duties after mentioned (§ 439). No admiral, vice-admiral, 
or other person under whatever denomination, exercising ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, must, as such, by himself, or his agents, 
receive, take, or interfere with, any wreck, except as after 
mentioned (§ 440).—See ‘“‘ Unclaimed Wreck,” post, p. 323. 
Whenever any ship or boat is stranded, or in distress, at any 
place on the coasts of the sea, or of any tidal water, within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, upon the receiver of the district 
within which the place is situated, being made acquainted with 
the accident, he forthwith proceeds to that place, and, upon his 
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arrival there, takes the command of all persons present, and 
issues such directions as he thinks fit, with a view to the preser- 
vation of the ship or boat, and the lives of the persons belonging 
thereto, and the cargo and apparel thereof. But it is not 
lawful for the receiver to interfere between the master and his 
crew, in matters relating to the management of that ship or 
boat, unless the master requests him so to do (§ 441). And 
the receiver can (inter alia) require the master or other person 
having the charge of any boat or ship near at hand, to give 
such aid with his men, ship, or boats, as may be in his power ; 
and any person refusing, without reasonable cause, to comply 
with this request, incurs, for every such refusal, a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (§ 442). 

All the cargo and other articles belonging to a ship or boat 
so stranded, or in distress, that may be washed on shore, or 
otherwise lost or taken from that ship or boat, must be delivered 
to the receiver ; and any person, whether he is owner or not, 
who secretes and keeps possession of such cargo or article, or 
refuses to deliver the same to the receiver, or to any person 
authorised by him to demand the same, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £100. The receiver, or other person foresaid is 
entitled to take such cargo or article by force, from the person 
so refusing to deliver the same (§ 443). And whenever any 
person plunders, creates disorder, or obstructs the preservation 
of any ship or boat stranded, or in distress, as aforesaid, the 
receiver can cause such person to be apprehended, and can use 
force for the suppression of such plundering, disorder, or ob- 
struction, and can command all her Majesty’s subjects to assist 
him in the use of that force (§ 444). 

During the absence of the receiver from the place of accident, 
or in places where no receciver has been appointed, the fol- 
lowing officers in succession, viz., any principal officer of 
customs, or of the coastguard, or officer of inland revenue, and 
also any sheriff, justice of peace, commissioned officer on full 
pay in her Majesty’s naval service, or commissioned officer on 
full pay in her Majesty’s military service, each in the absence 
of the other, in the order in which they are named, can do all 
matters and things authorised by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
to be done by the receiver, with the exception that, with 
respect to any goods or articles belonging to any ship or boat 
so stranded, or in distress, the delivery up of which to the re- 
ceiver is required as before mentioned, any officer so acting, is 
considered as the agent of the receiver, and must place the 
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same in the custody of the receiver. No person so acting as 
substitute for a receiver, is entitled to any fees payable to the 
receiver ; but he ig not deprived, by his so acting, of any right 
to salvage to which he would otherwise be entitled (§ 445). 

For the purpose of rendering assistance to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, or of saving the lives of the persons on 
board the same, or the cargo or apparel thereof, all persons can 
pass and repass, with or without carriages or horses, over the 
adjoining lands (unless there is some public road equally con- 
venient), without being subject to interruption, doing as little 
damage as possible ; and, on the like condition, can deposit on 
these lands, any cargo or other article recovered from that ship — 
or boat. All damage thereby sustained, is a charge on the 
ship, boat, cargo, or article, in respect of or by which that 
damage was occasioned; and, in default of payment, it is re- 
coverable in the same manner as salvage is recoverable (See 
post §§ 497, 498, pp. 324, 325). In case of dispute as to the 
amount so payable, that amount is to be determined in the 
Same manner as the amount of salvage is directed, by §$ 460, 
461, 462, and 464, to be determined in case of dispute (§ 446). 

If the owner or occupier of the lands does any of the fol- 
lowing things:—1. Impedes or hinders any person from so 
passing or repassing, with or without carriages, horses, and 
servants. 2. Impedes or hinders the deposit of any cargo or 
other article recovered from such ship or boat, as before men- 
tioned. 3, Prevents such cargo or other article from remaining ~ 
so deposited for a reasonable time, until the same can be 
removed to a safe place of public deposit :—he incurs, for every 
such offence, a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 447). 

_ AS Soon as conveniently may be, the receiver, or in his absence, 
any justice of peace, can examine upon oath, any person 
belonging to a ship in distress, on the coasts of the United 
Kangdom, or any other person who is able to give any account 
thereof, or of the cargo or stores thereof, as to the following 
matters :—1l. The name and description of the ship. 2. The 
name of the master and of the owners. 3. The names of the 
owners of the cargo. 4. The ports or places from and to which 
the ship was bound. 5. The occasion of the distress of the 
ship. 6. The services rendered. And, 7. Such other matters 
or circumstances relating to the ship or cargo on board, as the 
- receiver or justice thinks necessary. This examination is taken 
down in writing, and two copies of it are made, one of which 
is sent to the Board of Trade, and the other to the secretary at 
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Lloyd’s ; and this latter copy is placed by the secretary, in some 
conspicious situation, for the inspection of persons desirous of 
examining it (§ 448). 

The following rules must be observed by any person finding 
or taking possession of wreck within the United Kingdom: 
(1) if the person so finding or taking possession of wreck is 
the owner, he must give notice, as soon as possible, to the re- 
ceiver of the district, within which that wreck is found, stating, 
that he has found or taken possession of the same; and, in 
this notice, he must describe the marks by which that wreck is 
distinguished ; (2) if any person, not being the owner, finds or 
takes possession of any wreck, he must, as soon as possible, 
deliver the same to the receiver as aforesaid. Any person 
making default in obeying these provisions, incurs the following 
penalties: (3) if he is the owner and makes default in per- 
forming the several things, the performance of which is im- 
posed by this section on the owner, he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £100: (4) if he is not the owner and makes default 
in performing the several things, the performance of which is 
imposed by this section on any person not being an owner, he 
forfeits all claim to salvage ;—he must pay to all the owners of 
the wreck, if the same is claimed, or, if unclaimed,—then, to 
the person entitled to such unclaimed wreck,—double the value 
of that wreck (this value being recoverable in the same manner 
as a penalty of the like amount) ;—and he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (§ 450). 

If any receiver suspects or receives information, that any 
wreck is secreted, or in the possession of a person who is not 
the owner thereof,—or is otherwise improperly dealt with,—he 
can apply to a justice of peace for a warrant, and the justice 
has power to grant a warrant,—by virtue whereof, it is lawful 
for the receiver to enter into any house or other place, where- 
ever situate, and also into any ship or boat, and to search for, 
and seize and detain any such wreck therein found. If this 
seizure is made in consequence of information given by any 
person to the receiver, the informer is entitled, by way of 
salvage, to such a sum as the receiver may allow, not exceeding 
in any case £5 (§ 451). 

Within forty-eight hours after taking possession of any 
wreck, the receiver posts up, in the custom-house of the port 
nearest the place where that wreck was found or seized, a 
description of the wreck, and of any marks by which it is dis- 
tinguished; and, if its value exceeds £20, but not otherwise, 
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he transmits a similar description to the secretary at Lloyd’s, 
who posts it up in manner before mentioned (§ 452). 

UNcLAIMED WRECK IN THE Unitep Kinepom.—In the event 
of no owner establishing a claim to wreck found in any place in 
the United Kingdom, before the expiration of a year from the 
' date at which the same has come into the possession of the 
receiver,—then, if any admiral, vice-admiral, lord of the manor 
(in Scotland, “ heritor feudally vested”), or other person entitled 
for his own use to unclaimed wreck, found in any place within a 
district for which a receiver is appointed, has delivered to the 
receiver a statement of his title, and has proved, to the satis- 
faction of the receiver, that he is entitled to wreck found at that 
place,—it is the duty of the receiver, whenever he takes pos- 
session of any wreck found at any such place, to send within 
forty-eight hours thereafter, a description of the same, and of 
any marks by which it is distinguished, directed to the address 
of that admiral, &c., and, upon payment of all expenses, salvage, 
and fees due in respect of that wreck, to deliver up possession 
thereof to him (§§ 454, 471). 

If no owner establishes his claim to wreck found at any place, 
before the expiration of a year as aforesaid, and if no admiral, 
&ec., other than her Majesty, is proved to be entitled to such 
wreck,—the receiver forthwith sells the same, and, after pay-_ 
ment of all expenses attending the sale, and deducting therefrom 
his fees, and all expenses incurred by him, and paying to the 
salvors such amount of salvage as the Board of Trade may, in 
each case, or by any general rule, determine,—he pays the same 
into the receipt of her Majesty’s Exchequer, in such manner as 
the Treasury may direct (§ 475). 

OFFENCES IN RESPECT OF WrECK.—Whenever any ship or 
boat is stranded, or otherwise in distress, on or near the shore 
of any sea or tidal water in the United Kingdom, and that ship 
or boat, or any part of the cargo or apparel thereof, is plundered, 
damaged, or destroyed by any persons riotously and tumultu- 
ously assembled together, whether on shore or afloat, full com- 
pensation must be made to the owner of that ship, boat, cargo, 
or apparel, as follows :—- 

In England, by the inhabitants of the hundred, wapentake, 
ward, or district in the nature of a hundred, by whatever name 
denominated, in or nearest to which the offence is committed, 
in manner provided by 8 Geo, IV. c. 31, or as near thereto as 
circumstances permit : 

In Ireland, by the inhabitants of a county, county of a city 
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_or town, barony, town or towns, parish or parishes, in or nearest 
to which the offence is committed, in manner provided by 
4 Wil. IV. c. 37, or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

In Scotland, by the inhabitants of the county, city or borough, 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner pro- 
vided by 1 Geo. II. § 2, c. 5, or as near thereto as circumstances 
permit (§ 477). . 

Every person, who does any of the acts now to be mentioned, 
incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £50, in 
addition to any other penalty he may be subject to under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, or any other act or law, viz. :— 

(1.) Wrongfully carries away or removes any part of a ship 
or boat stranded, or in danger of being stranded, or otherwise 
in distress, on or near the shore of any sea or tidal water, or 
any part of the cargo or apparel thereof, or any wreck : or, 

(2.) Endeavours, in any way, to impede or hinder the saving 
of any such ship, boat, cargo, apparel, or wreck : or, 

(3.) Secretes any wreck, or obliterates or defaces any marks 
thereon : 

And every person,—not being a receiver, or a person autho- 
rised by § 445 to take command in cases of ships stranded or in 
distress,—or not acting under the orders of the receiver or that 
person,—who, without leave of the master, endeavours to board 
any such ship or boat, incurs, for each offence, a penalty not 
exceeding £50; and it is lawful for the master to repel by force 
any person so attempting to board that ship or boat (§ 478). 

If any person takes into any foreign port or place, any ship 
or boat stranded, derelict (abandoned), or otherwise in distress, 
on or near the shore of the sea, or of any tidal water situate 
within the limits of the United Kingdom, or any part of the 
cargo or apparel thereof, or anything belonging thereto, or any 
xreck found within the limits aforesaid, and there sells the same, 
he is guilty of felony, and is subject to penal servitude for a 
term not exceeding four years (§ 479). 

SALVAGE (GENERAL).— Whenever services, for which salvage 
is claimed, are rendered either by the commander or crew or 
part of the crew of any of Her Majesty’s ships, or of any other 
ship, and the salvor voluntary agrees to abandon his lien upon 
the ship, cargo, and property alleged to be salved, upon the 
master or other person in charge thereof entering into a written 
agreement, attested by two witnesses, to abide the decision of 
the High Court of Admiralty, or any Vice-Admiralty Court, 
and thereby giving security in that behalf to such amount as 
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may be agreed on by the parties to the agreement,—this agree- 
ment binds the ship, and the cargo, and the freight payable 
therefor respectively, and the respective owners of the ship, 
cargo, and freight, for the time being, for the salvage adjudged 
to be payable in respect of the ship, cargo, and freight respec- 
tively, to the amount of the security so given; and this agree- 
ment can be adjudicated upon and enforced, in the same manner 
as the bonds provided for by -§ 487 (ut infra), in the case of 
detention for salvage services rendered by her Majesty’s Ships 

497 
: Upon this agreement being made, the salvor and the master, 
or other person in charge, respectively make such statements as 
required (by § 486, afra) to be made by them in the case of a 
bond being given, except that such statements need not be made 
upon oath; and, as soon as practicable, the salvor transmits the 
agreement ‘and statements to the court in which the agreement 
is to be adjudicated upon (§ 497). 

Whenever the aggregate amount of the salvage, payable i in re- 
spect of salvage services s rendered in the United Kingdom, has been 
finally ascertained, and exceeds £200,—and whenever the 
aggregate amount of the salvage, payable in respect of salvage 
services rendered elsewhere, has been finally ascertained, what- 
ever the amount may be—then, if any delay or dispute arises 
as to the apportionment thereof, any court having Admiralty 
jurisdiction, can cause the same to be apportioned among the — 
persons entitled thereto, in such manner as it thinks just. For 
this purpose, the court can, if it think fit, appoint any person to 
carry this apportionment into effect, and can compel any person 
in whose hands, or under whose control, that amount may be, 
to distribute the same, or to bring it into court, to be there dealt 
with as the court may direct (§ £98). 

The High Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction to decide upon 
all claims whatsoever relating to salvage, whether the services 
in respect of which salvage is claimed, were performed upon 
the high seas, or within the body of any county, or partly in one 
place and partly in the other,—and whether the wreck is found 
at sea or cast upon land, or partly in the sea and partly on land 
(§ 476). But the act does not give this court any jurisdiction 
in respect of salvage services in Scotland, which it has not here- 
tofore had or exercised (§ 543). 

All wreck, being foreign goods brought or coming into the 
United Kingdom or the Isle of Man, is subjrct to the same duties 
as if it had been imported into the United Kingdom or Isle of 
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Man; and, if any question arises as to the origin of these goods, 
they are to be deemed the produce of such country as, on in- 
vestigation, the Commissioners of Customs determine (§ 499). 
And the Commissioners of Customs and Excise permit all goods, 
wares, and merchandise saved from any ship stranded or wrecked 
on her homeward voyage, to be forwarded to the port of its 
original destination; and all goods, &c., saved from any ship 
stranded or wrecked on her outward voyage, to be returned to 
the port at which the same were shipped, security being taken 
for the due protection of the revenue in respect of such goods, 
&e. (§ 500). 

SALVAGE BY HER Maszsty’s Suips.—Where salvage services 
are rendered by any ship belonging to her Majesty, or by the 
commander or crew thereof, no claim is made or is to be 
allowed for any loss, damage, or risk, thereby caused to that 
ship, or to the stores, tackle, or furniture thereof, or for the use 
of any stores or other articles belonging to her Majesty, supplied 
in order to effect such services, or for any other expense or loss 
sustained by her Majesty, by reason of these services (§ 484). 
And no claim whatever, on account of any salvage service 
rendered to any ship or cargo, or to any appurtenances of any 
ship, by the commander or crew, or part of the crew, of any of 
her Majesty’s ships, can be adjudicated upon, unless the consent 
of the Admiralty has first been obtained,—this consent being 
signified in writing under the hand of the secretary to the 
Admiralty; and if any person who has originated proceedings 
in respect of any such claim, fails to prove this consent to the 
satisfaction of the court, his case must stand dismissed, and he 
has to pay all the costs of the proceedings (§ 485). 

Whenever services, for which salvage is claimed, are rendered 
to any ship or cargo, or to any part of any ship or cargo, or to 
any appurtenances of any ship, at any place out of the United 
Kingdom and the four seas adjoining thereto, by the commander 
or crew, or part of the crew, of any of her Majesty’s ships, the 
property salved must, if the salvor is justified by the circum- 
stances of the case in detaining it at all, be taken to some port 
where there is either a consular officer, or a Vice-Admiralty 
court; and, within twenty-four hours after arriving at that port, 
the salvor and the master, or other person in charge of the pro- 
perty salved, must each deliver to the consular officer or Vice- 
Admiralty judge, a statement, verified on oath, specifying, so 
far as they respectively can, and so far as the particulars required 
apply to the case— 
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(1.) The place, condition, and circumstances in which the ship, 
cargo, or property was at the time when the services were 
rendered for which salvage is claimed: 

(2.) The nature and duration of the services rendered : 

And the salvor must add to his statement, 

_ (3.) The proportion of the ship, cargo, and property, and of 

the freight, which he claims for salvage,—or the value at which 
he estimates the ship, freight, cargo, and property respectively, 
and the several amounts that he claims, for salvage in respect of 
the same: 

(4.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to his claim: 

And the master or other person in charge must add to his 
statement, 

(5.) A copy of the certificate of registry of the ship, and of 
the indorsements thereon, stating any change which (to his 
knowledge or belief) has occurred in the particulars contained 
in his certificate; and stating also (to the best of his knowledge 
or belief) the state of the title to the ship, for time being, and 
of the incumbrances and certificates of mortgage or sale (if any) 
affecting the same, and the names and places of business of the 
owners and incumbrancers: 

(6.) The name and place of business of the freighter (if any) 
of the ship, and the freight to be paid for the voyage she is 
then on: 

-(7.) A general account of the quantity and nature of the cargo 
at the time the salvage services were rendered: 

(8.) The name and place of business of the owner of the 
cargo, and of consignees thereof: 

(9.) The values at which the master estimates the ship, cargo, 
and property, and the freight, respectively; or, if he thinks fit, 
in lieu of this estimated value of the cargo, a copy of the ship’s 
manifest : 

(10.) The amounts which the master thinks should be paid 
as salvage, for the services rendered: 

(11.) An accurate list of the property saved, in cases where 
the ship is not saved: 

(12.) An account of the proceeds of the sale of the ship, 
cargo, or property, in cases where the same or any of them are 
sold at the port before-mentioned : 

(13.) The number, capacities, and condition of the crew of 
the ship, at the time the services were rendered: 


(14.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to the 
matters in question : 
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(15.) A statement of his willingness to execute a bond in the 
form W, in the schedule annexed to the act, in such an amount 
as the consular officer or Vice-Admiralty judge may fix (§ 486). 

. Within four days after receiving the foregoing statements, 
the consular officer or judge (as the case may be) fixes the amount 
to be inserted in this bond at such a sum as he thinks sufficient 
to answer the demand for the salvage services rendered; but this 
sum cannot exceed one-half of the value which, in his estimation, 
the ship, freight, and cargo, or any parts thereof in respect of 
which salvage is claimed, are worth. If either of the foresaid 
statements is not delivered to the consular officer or judge 
within the time before required, he can proceed on hearing one 
of the parties; and, in any proceeding under the act, the consular 
officer can take affidavits and receive affirmations (§ 487). He 
also sends notice’of the sum he has so fixed, to the salvor and 
the master; and, upon the master executing the bond (without 
stamp) in the foresaid form, with this sum inserted therein, in 
the presence of the said officer or judge, who attests it, and, 
delivering the same to the salvor, his right ceases to detain or 
retain possession of the ship, cargo, or property, or any of them, 
in respect to his salvage claim (§ 488). This bond binds the 
respective owners of the ship, freight, and cargo, and their 
respective heirs, executors, and administrators, for the salvage 
adjudged to be payable, in respect of the said ship, cargo, and 
freight respectively (§ 491). 

If the ship, cargo, or property in respect of which the claim 
of salvage is made, ts not owned by persons domiciled in her 
Majesty's dominions, the right of the salvor to detain or retain 
possession thereof does not cease, unless the master procures, in 
addition to the said bond, such security for the due performance 
of the conditions thereof, as the consular officer or Vice-A dmiralty 
judge considers sufficient for the purpose, and places this security 
in the possession or custody of that officer or judge; or, if the 
salvor so desires, in the possession or custody of the officer or 
judge, jointly with any other person whom the salvor appoints 
for the purpose (§ 489). 

At the earliest opportunity, the consular officer or judge 
transmits the statements and documents sent to him in terms of 
486 ut sup., and a notice of the sum Ife has fixed as aforesaid, 
to the High Court of Admiralty of England; or, if the salvor 
and the master, or other person in charge, as aforesaid, agree 
that the bond shall be adjudicated upon by any Vice-Admiralty 
Court, to that court (§ 490). This bond is adjudicated upon 
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and enforced by the said High Court of Admiralty, or by the 
Vice-Admiralty Court that may have been agreed on as afore- 
said. In every proceeding under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
any such Vice-Admiralty Court has and exercises all powers and 
authorities which the said High Court now has, or at any time 
may have, in any proceeding whatsoever before it (§ 492). 
And the High Court has power to enforce any bond given, in 
pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, in any Vice-Admiralty 
Court in any part of her Majesty’s dominions. All courts in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, 
exercising Admiralty jurisdiction, upon application, aid and 
assist the High Court of Admiralty in enforcing the said bonds 
§ 493). 
ee such salvor, as aforesaid, of any ship, cargo, or property, 
who elects not to proceed under the act, has no power to detain 
that ship, cargo, or property, but may proceed otherwise for the 
enforcement of his salvage claim, as if the Merchant Shipping 
Act had not been passed,—nothing therein contained abridging 


or affecting the rights of salvors, except in the cases provided 
for by it (§ 494). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Stoppage in Transitu—Discharge of Cargo—Payment of, and Lien for, Freight-—Legal 
Procedure under Merchant Shipping Act—Legal Procedure (General)—Legal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland). 


STOPPAGE IN Transitu.—The meaning of the expression is, 
that the wnpaid seller or consigner of goods has a right, on the 
bankruptcy or insolvency, or approaching bankruptcy or insol- 
vency, of the purchaser or consignee, to countermand, before 
or on arrival at the place of destination, delivery of these 
goods to that purchaser or consignee. Into the general prin- 
ciples on which this right is founded, and to the many ques- 
tions which may arise out of the exercise of it, the shipowner 
or shipmaster does not require to enter. The master is merely 
a common carrier; and, by bis bill of lading, he has undertaken 
to deliver the goods to the person named in it, or his assigns,— 
that is, to the party to whom he has legally transferred his 
rights under it; or the bill of lading is taken for delivery to 
the order of the shipper himself, or to , or order or 
assigns; and, in these cases, the master can only deliver to the 
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party to whom the shipper has duly indorsed the bill of lading, 
or who holds it from the shipper, with a blank indorsement. 

In so far as the shipowner and shipmaster are concerned, the 
points for their consideration, in a question of stoppage in 
transitu, are:—1. Who is the party legally entitled to stop? 
2. At what time, and in what manner, is the stoppage to be 
made? And, 3. What are the effects of a stoppage effectually 
made ? 

1. As to the party legally entitled to stop goods in the course 
of their passage—the simplest case is, that of an unpaid seller 
or consigner and an insolvent or bankrupt purchaser or con- 
signee, in which case, there can be no doubt of the right of this 
unpaid seller or consignee to interfere and prevent delivery of 
the goods; but the equitable consideration, upon which this 
right is founded, is not confined to the simple case of a seller 
or consigner and a purchaser or consignee; it is extended to the 
case of any one who is essentially in the situation of a seller or 
consigner :—as an agent or correspondent abroad, purchasing 
goods, in his own name, for his principal in this country, and 
sending an invoice and bill of lading, and drawing bills for the 
price; or a consigner buying goods on the orders of the con- 
signee, and transmitting them, and charging a commission on 
the amount of the price (Fiese v. Wray, 3 East, 92); and a 
person who consigns goods to another, on the joint account of 
himself and the person to whom they are so consigned, for the 
purpose of being sold, is entitled to stop the goods (Newson »v. 
Thornton, 6 Hast, 17); and, of course, the duly-authorised 
, agent of a party in any of these situations, is entitled thus to 
countermand delivery. 

But there is no place for the éxercise of this right, in a ques- 
tion between a principal who sends the goods, and the factor or 
agent to whom he sends these goods, for the purpose of ‘sale 
and return ;” because, by so sending the goods, the principal— 
the owner—does not part with the property in them, nor does 
the factor, by these goods being sent to him for sale and return, 
become owner of them; there is not, in short, the relation of 
seller and purchaser between them (Kinloch v. Craig, 37 R. 
783). In like manner, a party who has only a lien or right of 
retention over the goods, for work done or labour expended on 
them, is not entitled, after having placed them on board, and — 
so parted with possession, to stop these goods on their passage 
and resume possession, so as to revive his right of lien which 
had previously expired (Sweet v. Pym, 1 Hast, 4). 
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But into these considerations, the master has nothing to do 

to enter, in giving effect to a notice duly given to stop, although, 
in a question between the parties themselves, these may be of 
importance. What the master has to attend to is this:—Is the 
party, in whose name this notice to stop has been given, a 
creditor, or in the situation of a creditor, for the price of these 
goods, of the party to whom, by the bill of lading, they are 
made deliverable? Having satisfied himself as to this, the 
master must give effect to a notice to stop, if legally given; 
and, therefore, the next inquiry is:— 

2. At what time, and in what manner, is this stoppage to be 
made ? : 

As to the first point, the general rule is, that the notice must 
be given during the course of the voyage, or after arrival at 
the place of destination, previous to delivery. But, although, 
to put an end to this right to stop the goods, it is necessary 
that the goods should have come to the possession of the pur- 
chaser or consignee, it is not necessary that this possession need 
be delayed to be taken till the end of the voyage. No doubt, 
by the bill of lading, the goods are made deliverable at a parti- 
cular place, and the goods are held to be in the course of passage, 
—in law terms, the transitus continues,—until they are delivered 
to the consignee at that place; but this is to be understood of a 
delivery in the due course of business; for if, before the goods 
reach this ultimate place of destination, the consignee does any 
act which is equivalent to taking actual possession, the transitus 
is at an end (per Bayley, J., in Foster v. Frampton, 6 B. and 
C. 106)—as, for instance, where the ship puts into an inter- 
mediate port, and the cargo is landed and warehoused im name 
of the consignee, or delivery is taken by the consignee or his 
agent of a part of the cargo, for the purpose, and wm the progress of 
taking possession of the whole, not as delivery of a part, as a 
part only, separated from the rest of the cargo; in such cases 
the transitus is ab an end; and any intimation to stop, given 
after these acts of possession, by the consignee, is too late (per 
Pollock, C.B., in Turner v. Scovell, 14 M. and W. 36). 

Again, as to the manner in which this stoppage is to be made, 
it is plain that, in order to produce an effectual stoppage, the 
intimation to stop must he made, either directly and immediately 
to the master who has the actual custody of the goods, or, if 
intimation should be made to the shipowner, this intimation 
should be so made, as that the owner can, by using reasonable 
diligence, communicate to his master, the fact of such an inti- 
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* mation having been made to him, in time to prevent the master 
delivering the cargo in terms of his bills of lading. For instance, 
where a cargo of timber was sent from Quebec to port Fleetwood, 
in Lancashire, and, while the goods were on the voyage, a notice 
of stoppage was sent to the shipowner in Montrose, in Scotland, 
and thereupon the shipowner sent a letter to await the arrival 
of the master at /leetwood, directing him to deliver the cargo 
to the agents of the seller; this was held not to be a sufficient 
notice of stoppage in transitu (Whitehead v. Anderson, 9 M. 
and W., 534). 

There is no particular form in which a notice to stop in transitu 
is required to be given, but there is no question, that this notice 
must be in writing. Generally speaking, it ought to specify 
the lading of the cargo or goods on board the ship, at the port 
of lading, for delivery to the person named in the bills of lading, 
at the port of discharge; the non-payment or non-security of 
the price in terms of the agreement between the parties; the 
bankruptcy or insolvency or suspected credit of the party so 
named; and it must contain, in express terms, a request to the 
master not to deliver the cargo or goods to that party, but to 
some other party, therein named by the shipper to receive them. 

3. Then, as to the effects of this stoppage im transitu, when 
effectually made, so far as the shipowner or shipmaster is con- 
cerned,—in the ordinary case between the consigner and the 
consignee, there is no question that delivery cannot be made to 
the latter, or to his agent, or any person for him, or on his 
account. So far, the course to be pursued by the shipmaster is 
clear; but, keeping in view the different forms in which bills of 
lading may be expressed, as to the party to whom the delivery 
is to be made, and that the bills of lading all bear delivery to 
be made to some person, or to order, or assigns, so that delivery 
may be claimed by separate parties, as indorsees under the 
separate bills of lading at the same time: what, in these cir- 
cumstances, should the master do? It is not to be expected, 
that he is to take upon himself the responsibility of determining 
the legal questions,—which of the in torsations is for value, and 
which fraudulent, and, therefore, which of the claimants has the 
preferable right to obtain delivery of the cargo? It may be, 
that one of the parties may be able to give an unexceptional 
letter of indemnity, on condition of his delivering the goods to 
that party; and, in such case, and after due intimation to the 
other claimants of his intention so to deliver, there can be little 
risk in his delivering the goods accordingly, upon payment of 
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his freight and charges. But, in the absence of any such letter 
of indenmity, the proper course for the master to pursue,— 
under these circumstances, is, to warehouse the cargo or goods, 
in his own name, to preserve his lien for the freight and charges, 
and under reservation of the creditor’s rights, in virtue of the 
_ stoppage in transitu.—See the two following sections. 

DISCHARGE OF Carco.—Having arrived at the port of desti- 
nation, and having safely moored his ship at the quay or other 
place of delivery, or having anchored her, as the custom may be, 
his duty is to report his ship and crew, and to deliver the 
manifest and other papers, for the clearances of the ship and 
cargo, according to the law and custom of the place. The lay- 
days run from the time of the ship’s arrival at the usual place 
of discharge in the port, and not merely at the port (Brereton v. 
Chapman, 7 Bing. 539); and if the usual place of discharge is 
in a dock, these days are calculated from the day of her arrival 
in the dock, and not of her coming to her berth (Brown ». 
Johnson, 10 M. and W. 331). And although it is not absolutely 
requisite for the master to send notice to the consignee, of the 
ship’s arrival; yet, where the consignee or holders of the bills 
of lading are known to him, it would be, at least, prudent, that 
he should send written notice to them. 

The clearance at the custom-house, of ships in the coasting — 
and import trades, has been already explained (ante, pp. 171,176), - 
and also of ships in the British possessions abroad (ante, p. 182). 
If the cargo is to be delivered at a foreign port, the master must 
trust to the ship’s agent, or the agent of the cargo, to obtain the 
proper clearance of the ship and cargo; or, in the absence of 
these, he can have recourse to the British consul. Before sailing 
on the voyage, the master ought to make himself acquainted with 
the customs, laws, and regulations at the port of delivery, so that 
he may know what is required of him, and that no unnecessary 
delay may take place in the ship’s being ready to discharge. 

On arrival at the port of delivery, it is usual, and very proper, 
for the master to take a protest, in presence of a notary-public, 
or the British consul at a foreign port, against wind and weather, 
as it is called; that is, a statement by the master of the course 
of the ship’s voyage, from the day of her sailing to the day of 
her arrival ; of the storms or bad weather she may have en- 
countered ; of the seas she may have shipped; of the conduct 
pursued in any particular circumstances; and of the damage 
sustained by the ship (if any), and of the apprehended damage 
to the cargo. This narrative should be merely a transcript from 
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the daily entries in the official log-book ; and the master should 
bring the imstrument of protest with him, for .use in the adjust- 
ment of losses and average. 

All things being ready, the master must proceed, without 
delay, to deliver the cargo to the consignee or his agent, or to 
the holders of the bills of lading duly indorsed, upon production 
of these bills of lading, and upon payment of the freight and 
charges, unless particular terms of payment have been agreed 
on. The goods must be delivered expressly in terms of the bill 
of lading ; and this delivery must be made, according to the cus- 
tom and practice usually observed at the port or place of delivery. 
Where the goods do not require to be landed at any particular 
pubhe wharf or dock, or where the consignee does not appear 
to take delivery in due time, the practice in this country is, for 
the master to deposit the goods in the hands of a wharfinger, or 
in a public warehouse, in his own name, to secure his lien for 
the freight and charges, unless this right of lien has been excluded 
by the special terms agreed on for payment. 

If, on the expiry of the lay-days, the consignee or holders of 
the bills of lading have not taken delivery of the cargo, or have 
not fully unladen the ship, the master ought to intimate to these 
parties, by a protest, that the lay-days have expired, and that, 
henceforth, the ship is on demurrage, and that, if the whole is 
not unladen before the expiry of the demurrage days, the master 
will warehouse the cargo in his own name, to secure his lien for 
freight and charges. The same course ought to be followed, 
where two or more parties appear and claim the goods,—say the 
consignee or a holder of a bill of lading blank indorsed, and 
the shipping agent holding a bill of lading specially indorsed to 
him ; in such a case, the master should, for his own safety, and 
in absence of a letter of indemnity from any of the parties, 
warehouse the goods in his own name, in security of his freight 
and charges. Where, also, the bill of lading has been indorsed 
conditionally,—as, if the party named accept and pay the bills 
drawn on him, if not, then to another party named ;—in this 
case, the master must have satisfactory evidence produced to 
him,—either that the party first named has accepted and paid 
the bills drawn on him in terms of the indorsement, before the 
master deliver the goods to him,—or that he has failed to accept 
and pay the bills so drawn on him, before the master can safely 
deliver the goods to the second party named (Barrow v. Coles, 
3 Camp. 92; Mitchell v. Ede, 11 Ad. and EIl. 888). 

But, if the bill of lading is in the hands of an honest and 
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onerous indorsee, who has acquired right to it for value, in the 
ordinary course of business, and to whom no suspicion attaches, 
_ either from the person named in it, or from an equally honest 
and onerous indorsee, then the master is justified in delivering 
the goods to that party, and by such delivery, he discharges the 
obligation undertaken by him in his bill of lading. 

If, however, no party appears, either as the consignee named, 
or as the holder of a duly indorsed bill of lading, to enter the 
goods at the custom-house and take delivery of them, during the 
running of the lay-days, the master should enter and land them 
in his own name, and deposit them in some place of safe cus- 
tody, under his lien for the payment of freight and charges. 

PAYMENT OF, AND LIEN For FrEIcHT.—It is the usual stipu- 
lation in ordinary bills of lading, that the goods shall be deliver- 
able to the party named, or to order, or assigns, “he or they 
paying freight for the same,” at the specified rate, with primage 
and average accustomed ; and under a bill of lading in this 
form, there is no doubt that the master can refuse to part with 
possession of the goods, without, at the same time, receiving 
payment of his freight and charges. And, on the other hand, 
the actual receiving of the goods under such a bill of lading, is 
evidence of a new agreement, by the person so receiving them, 


to pay the freight due upon these goods, in terms of the bill of © 


lading (Cook v. Taylor, 13 East. 399). Even where the bill of 
lading had been indorsed to a person, merely as broker who ad- 
vanced money on it, for sale of the goods, and who, after paying 
himself for his own advances, paid over the balance of the pro- 
ceeds to his principals, without paying the freight ; he was held- 
liable for the freight, both as indorse of the bill of lading, and 
as being something more than a mere agent to receive, viz., an 
agent with an interest (Bell v. Kymer, 3 Camp. 545). 

But, where the party to whom the goods are delivered, is 
known to be, or appears on the face of the bill of lading to be, 
the mere agent of the consignee, in whom alone the right of the 
goods is vested, the promise to be inferred from the receipt of 
the goods, by that known agent or under such a bill of lading, 
is a promise by him, as agent, to pay the freight on account of 
the consignee, and not a promise to be personally responsible 
(Ward v. Felton, 1 East. 307; Amos v. Temperly, 8 M. and 
W. 798). 

So, where a ship was chartered on a voyage out and home for 
a specified time, at a certain rate of freight for the homeward 
voyage, in full for the hire of the ship for the stipulated time, 


’ 
( 


Or 
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to be paid in part by an advance on the ship’s clearing for the 
outward voyage, and the rest on her return, by bills at a certain 
date ; and on the loading of the homeward cargo, a bill of lading 
was signed, to deliver the goods to the charterers or assigns, 
“he or they paying freight for said goods as per charter-party :— 
it was held, that the indorsees of the bill of lading, for a valuable 
consideration, were not liable to the shipowner upon an implied 
promise to pay freight, arising out of the receipt of the goods 
under the bill of lading (Moorsom v. Kymer, 2 M. and 8. 303). 
And where, by a charty-party, the cargo was to be loaded by - 
the charterer’s agent, and the ship was to proceed therewith to 
London, and deliver the same on being paid freight at the rate 
specified ; by the bills of lading, the goods were to be delivered 
to the charterer, or assigns, he or they paying freight, as per 
charter-party ;—before the ship arrived, the charterer sold part 
of the goods to a third party, and indorsed to him the corres- 
ponding bills of lading; and when the ship arrived, the goods 
so sold were, by his orders, entered in his name at the custom- 
house and docks, he paying the duties; and he obtained pos- 
session of the goods under the bill of lading and indorsement :— 
it was held, that, whether the facts found by the jury, were or 
were not evidence of a contract by this third party with the 
shipowner, to pay freight for the goods sold (which was doubtful), 
no such contract was implied by law from the facts, nor could 
the court assume such a contract; and further, that ¢f the bill 
of lading had not referred to the charter-party, but had merely 
stated that the goods were to be delivered to the consignee or 
assigns, on their paying freight, the taking the goods under the 
indorsement, would have been evidence from whieh a jury might 
have inferred°a contract between the indorsee and the ship- 
owner to pay freight; but that, even in such a case, no such 
contract would arise by implication of law (Sanders v. Vanzeller, 
4 Ad, and Ell. N. S. 260). 

In such cases, and before parting with possession of the goods, 
over which he has a lien for freight and charges, the master 
ought to receive from the party to whom delivery is to be made, 
in whatever character he is to receive them, an explicit (it ought ° 
to be a written) promise to pay the freight and charges, at the 
time of receiving delivery of the goods. If the master parts 
with possession, without receiving such a reliable promise, he, 
by so parting with possession, loses his lien over the goods for 
his freight and charges. 

This lien is the right which the owner or master of a ship has 

+5 
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to retain the goods laden on board his ship, and so in his own 
possession, wntil the payment of the freight due in respect of 
them, whether by a charter-party, or under a bill of lading, un- 
less, by the former, the terms of the payment of the freight 
have been so fixed, as to be inconsistent with the exercise of 
this right. Even where the freight is made payable by bills at 
certain dates after the day of the ship’s arriwal at her port of 
discharge, before she can have began to unload,—the shipowner 
is entitled to retain possession of the cargo, until the bills be 
delivered (Campion v. Colvin, 3 Bing. N.C. 17). And if these 
bills are dishonoured, while any part of the cargo remains in his 
possession, he is entitled to a lien on that part, for the unsatisfied 
freight (Stevenson v. Blacklock, 1 M. & 8. 535). But where 
the payment is to be made by approved bills, and the owner 
objected to a bill delivered to him, but afterwards negotiated 
it:—it was held, that he thereby lost the benefit of his objec- 
tion, and his right to retain the goods (Horncastle v. Farran, 3 
B. & A. 497). 

Where the ship is loaded under a charter-party, with the 
goods of the charterer, and also with the goods of third parties 
under bills of lading, the latter being deliverable to the con- 
signees, on payment of the freights therein specified; and the 
freight is made payable in certain portions, by good bills at 
certain dates,—the bills for the first portion having been dis- 
honoured, and no bills for the other portion having been 
granted :—it was held that, as the freight per charter-party was — 
to be paid by the freighter in good bills, prior to delivery of the 
homeward cargo, the shipmaster had a lien thereon for the 
freight; and that he had a right to receive the freight per bills 
of lading from the consignees, and had a like lien on that freight 
when so received (Christie v. Lewis, 2 B. & B. 410). And 
where, under a charter-party in the ordinary terms, goods of 
the charterer and sub-freighters were shipped on bills of lading, 
bearing ‘freight payable for charter-party” :—it was held that, 
as to so much of the goods as were considered to belong to the 
charterer, they were subject to the lien of the owner, to the 
full extent of the freight due under the charter-party, and that, 
as to the goods of sub-freighters, they also were liable to the 
owner’s lien, to the extent of the freight due upon each of these — 
consignments (Faith v. East India Co. 4 B. & A. 630). 

There is no lien over the cargo actually shipped, for a sum 
due as dead freight, or damages payable for the unoccupied ~ 
part of the ship, not for demurrage (Birley v. Gladstone, 3 M. 
& S. 205). 
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If the charterer load the ship with a larger quantity of goods 
than can be reasonably stowed in the hold and other places 
appropriated to the carriage of cargo, and the cabin has to be 
occupied with the excess; the shipowner is entitled to charge 
freight for this excess at the current freight of the day, at the 
place of shipment (Micheson v. Nicoll, 19 L. T. 229). 

LiaBiLity oF THE Master.—The various penalties and for- 
feitures to which the master of a ship is subjected, under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, and the Merchant Shipping Act, 
have been considered in the previous chapters of the present 
part; and, here, it is proposed to consider his personal liability 
under contracts in relation to the ship, entered into by him as 
master. 

And, 1. The master is personally liable to the seamen for the 
wages due to them, under the agreement entered into between 
the master and them. ‘The seamen have a threefold remedy for 
the recovery of their wages, against the master, against the 
owners, and against the ship; and, if the master or owner does 
not pay to every seaman his wages, at the respective periods 
fixed by § 187 of the Merchant Shipping Act, he for this neglect 
or refusal so to make payment, without sufficient cause, must 
pay to the seamen, a sum not exceeding the amount of two 
days’ pay for each of the days not exceeding ten, during which 
payment is delayed beyond the respective periods fixed by the 
act, for the payment of wages, this sum being recoverable as 
wages (17 & 18 Vic. c. 104, “§ 187). These wages, not exceed- 
ing , £50, over and above the costs of the proceeding, can, sO 
soon as the same becomes payable, be recovered in a summary 
manner, before any two justices of peace, acting in or near to 
the place at which the service has terminated, or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at which the person 
upon whom the claim is made, is or resides; or, in Scotland, 
before the justices or sheriff of the county within which any 
such place is situated. The order of the justices or sheriff in 
the matter, is final (§ 188). 

2. As the master has authority to order the necessary repairs 
for his ship, and to provide an adequate supply of stores and 
provisions, requisite for the use of the ship in the trade, or 
during the voyage in which she is engaged, or is about to 
engage, so he is himself personally bound by the contracts so 
made by him, unless he has taken care, by express agreement, 
to limit the credit to his owners alone (Abbot, 132). 

3. In the case of a general ship, as the master has an implied 
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power, for and on behalf of his owners, to enter into contracts 
relating to the employment of the ship, in the ordinary course 
of her employment, so the master himself is answerable for 
his own contracts to the parties with whom he contracts 
(Abbot, 124). 

In a foreign port, as the master is, generally, the only known 
representative of the owners, he has full authority to order all 
repairs necessary for the ship, and all stores and provisions 
requisite for her use, and also to enter into contracts for the 
employment of the ship; and, for these supplies, and under 
these contracts, he himself is personally responsible, as well as 
his owners, unless in a place where the latter have a known and 
accredited agent on the spot, to attend to such matters. 

4, By § 516 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, 
that nothing in the ninth part of the act, as to the liability of 
shipowners, 1s to be construed to lessen or take away any 
liability to which any master or seaman, being also owner or 
part owner of the ship to which he belongs, is subject in his 
capacity of master or seaman. The fourth section of the 
previous act (53 Geo. 3, c. 159) was a similar enactment; and 
the meaning of the section is, that, if the master be a part 
owner, but if he is sued in his character as master, and not as 
one of the several part owners, he will not be affected by the 
503 and 504 sections of the act; but that, if he be sued as one 
of the part owners, with the other part owners, the circum- 
stance of the loss being occasioned by his fault and with his 
privity, will not take away from the other part owners, the 
protection which these sections intended to give them. 

Lecau PRocEDURE UNDER MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT.— 
1. Legal Procedure (general).—In all places within her Majesty’s 
dominions, except Scotland, the offences aftermentioned are 
punishable, and penalties recoverable, in manner following:— — 

(1.) Every offence declared by the act (see §§ 102, 140, 164, 
176, 207, 226, 239, 284, 320, 366) to be a misdemeanor, is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour. The court before which the offence is tried, may, in 
England, make the same allowance, and order payment of the 
same costs and expenses, as if that misdemeanor had been 
enumerated in the act 7 Geo. 4, c. 64, or any other act that 
may be passed for the like purpose; and the court before which 
the offence is tried, may, in any other part of her Majesty’s — 
dominions, make such allowances, and order payment of such 
costs and expenses (if any), as are payable or allowable upon 
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the trial of any misdemeanor under any existing act or ordi- 
nance,—or as may be payable or allowable under any act or law, 
for the time being in force therein :— 

(2.) Every offence declared by the act to be a misdemeanor, 
is also deemed to be an offence, by the act made punishable by 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding six months, with or 
without hard labour, or by a penalty not exceeding £100; and 
can be prosecuted accordingly in a summary manner, instead of 
being prosecuted as a misdemeanor :— 

(3.) Every offence, by the Act made punishable by imprison- 
ment, for any period not exceeding six months, with or without 
hard labour, or by any penalty not exceeding £100, is, in 
England and Ireland, to be prosecuted summarily, before any 
two or more justices,—as to England, in the manner directed 
by the 11 and 12 Vict. 43; and as to Ireland, in the manner 
directed by the 14 and 15 Vict. 93, or in such other manner as 
may be directed by any act or acts that may be passed for the 
like purpose :— 

(4.) In all cases of summary conviction, in England when 
the sum adjudged to be paid exceeds £5, or the period of im- 
prisonment adjudged, exceeds one month, any person who 
thinks himself aggrieved by such a conviction, can appeal to 
the next court of general or quarter sessions, to be held, not 
less than twelve days after the day of this conviction, for the 
county, city, borough, &c., or place, wherein the case has been 
tried. But the person appealing must give to the complainant, 
a notice in writing of such appeal, and of the cause and matter 
thereof, within three days after the conviction, and seven clear 
days, at least, before the sessions; and he must also either 
remain in custody until the sessions, or enter into a recogni- 
sance (bail bond), with two sufficient sureties, before a justice 
of the peace, conditioned to appear personally at the sessions, 
and to try his appeal, and to abide the judgment of the court 
thereupon, and to pay such costs as shall be awarded by the 
court :— 

(5.) All offences under the act, are, in any British possession, 
punishable in any court or by any justice of peace or magis- 
trate, in which or by whom offences of the like character are 
ordinarily publishable, or in such other manner, or by such 
other courts, justices, or magistrate, as may, from time to time, 
be determined by any act or ordinance duly made in that 
possession, in such manner as acts and ordinances are therein 
required to be made, in order to have the force of law (§ 518). 
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Any stipendiary (paid) magistrate has full power to do alone, 
whatever two justices are authorised by the act to do (§ 519). 
And, for the purpose of giving jurisdiction under the act, every 
offence is deemed to have been committed, and every cause of 
complaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same 
actually was committed or arose, or in any place in which the 
offender or person complained against may be ($520). 

In all cases, where any district, within which any court, 
justice, or other magistrate has jurisdiction, is situate on the 
coast of the sea, or abutting on or projecting into any bay, 
channel, lake, river, or other navigable water, that court, 
justice, or magistrate, has jurisdiction over any ship or boat 
being on or lying or passing off that coast, or being in or near 
such bay, &c., and over all persons on board such ship or boat, 
or, for the tine being belonging thereto,—in the same manner 
as if that ship or boat, or these persons were within the limits 
of the original jurisdiction of the court, justice, or magistrate 
(§ 521). Service of any summons, or other matter in any legal 
procedure under the act, is good service, if made personally on 
the person to be served, or at his last place of abode, or if made 
by leaving the summons for him, on board any ship, to which 
he may belong, with any person being or appearing to be in 
command or charge thereof (§ 522). 

In all cases where any court, justice or justices, or other 
magistrate, bas or have power to make an order directing pay- 
ment to be made of a seaman’s wages (§ 188), or of penalties, 
or other sums of money,—then, if the party directed so to pay, 
is the master or owner of a ship, and the same is not paid at 
the time, and in the manner prescribed in the order,—the 
court, &c., making the order, in addition to any other powers 
for the purpose of compelling payment, can direct the amount 
remaining unpaid to be levied by distress or poinding, and sale 
of the ship, her tackle, furniture, and apparel (§ 523). 

When any penalty is imposed for which no. speeific applica- 
tion is provided by the act, the court, justice, or magistrate 
imposing that penalty, can, if thought fit, direct the whole, or 
any part thereof, to be applied in compensating any person for 
any wrong or damage which he may have sustamed by the act 
or default, in respect of which that penalty is imposed, or to 
be applied in or towards payment of the expenses of the pro- 
ceedings (§ 524). 

The time for instituting summary proceedings under the 
Merchant Shipping Act is limited as follows :— 
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(1.) No conviction for any offence can be made under the 
act, Im any summary proceeding instituted in the United 
Kingdom, unless that proceeding is commenced within sia 
months after the commission of the offence; or, if both or 
either of the parties to that proceeding happen, during that 
time, to be out of the United Kingdom, unless the same is 
commenced within two months after they both first happen to 
arrive, or to be at one time within the same. 

(2.) No conviction for any offence can be made under the 
act, im any proceeding instituted in any British sossession, 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after 
the commission of the offence; or, if both or either of the 
parties to the proceeding happen, during that time, not to be 
within the jurisdiction of any court capable of dealing with the 
case, unless the same is commenced within two months after 
both first happen to arrive or be at one time within the same. 

(3.) No order for the payment of money can be made under 
the act, in any summary proceeding instituted in the United 
Kingdom, unless that proceeding is commenced within six 
months after the cause of complaint arises; or, if both or 
either of the parties happen, during that time, to be out of the 
United Kingdom, unless the same is commenced within six 
months after they both first happen to arrive or to be at one 
time within the same : 

(4.) No order for the payment of money can be made under 
the act, in any summary proceeding instituted in any Sritesh 
possession, unless that proceeding is commenced within six 
months after the cause of complaint arises; and, if both or either 
of the parties to the proceeding happen, during that time, not to 
be within the jurisdiction of any court capable of dealing with 
the case, unless the same is commenced within six months after 
they both first happen to arrive or be at one time within that 
jurisdiction (§ 525). 

Any document required by the act to be executed in the 
presence of, or to be attested by, any witness or witnesses, can 
be proved by the evidence of any person who is able to bear 
witness to the requisite facts, without calling the attesting 
witness or witnesses, or any of them (§ 526). See as to the 
proof of the agreement with the seamen, § 165, ante, p. 201. 

Whenever any injury has, in any part of the world, been 
caused to any property belonging to her Majesty, or to any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, by any foreign ship,—if, at any time there- 
ajter,—that ship is found in any port or river of the United 
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Kingdom, or within three miles of the coast thereof,—it is law- 
ful for the judge of any court of record in the United Kingdom, 
or of the judge of the High Court of Admiralty, or in Scotland, 
the Court of Session, or the sheriff of the county within whose 
jurisdiction the ship may be, upon its being shewn to him by 
any person applying summarily, that the injury was probably 
caused by the misconduct or want of skill of the master or mari- 
ners of that ship, to issue an order directed to any officer of 
customs, or other officer named by the judge, requiring him to 
detain that ship until such tume as the owner, master, or con- 
sionee has made satisfaction in respect of this injury; or has 
given security, to be approved by the judge, to abide the event of 
any action, suit, or other legal proceeding that may be instituted 
in respect of this injury, and to pay all costs and damages that 
may be awarded thereon; and any officer of customs or other 
officer, to whom the order is directed, can detain that ship 
accordingly (§ 527). 

In any case where it appears that, before any application can 

be made under the foregoing section, the foreign ship will have 
departed beyond the limits therein mentioned, it is lawful for 
any commissioned officer on full pay in her Majesty’s military 
or naval service, or any British officer of Customs, or any British 
consular officer, to detain that ship, until such time as will allow 
said application to be made, and the result thereof to be com- 
municated to him. No such officer is lable for any costs or 
damages, in respect of this detention, unless the same is proved 
to have been made without reasonable grounds (§ 528). 
_ In any action, &c., in relation to such injury, the person so 
giving security as aforesaid, is to be made defendant or defender, 
and is to be stated to be the owner of the ship that has occa- 
sioned the damage; and the production of the order of the judge 
in relation to this security, is conclusive evidence of the liability 
of the defendant or defender to that action, &e. (§ 529). 

2. Legal Procedure (Scotland).—In Scotland, every offence 
which, by the act, is decribed as a felony or misdemeanor, can 
be prosecuted by indictment or criminal letters, at the instance 
of her Majesty’s advocate before the High Court of Justiciary, 
or by criminal libel at the instance of the procurator-fiscal of 
the county before the sheriff,—and is punishable with fine, and 
with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, in default of 
payment, or with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or 
with both, as the court may think fit; or, in the case of felony, 
with penal servitude, where the court is competent thereto, The 
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court can also, if it think fit, order payment by the offender, of 
the costs and expenses of the prosecution (§ 530), 

All prosecutions, complaints, actions, or proceedings under 
the act,—other than prosecutions for felonies or misdemeanors, 
—can be brought in a summary form before the sheriff of the 
county, or before any two justices of the county or burgh, where 
the cause of prosecution or action arises, or where the offender 
or defender may be for the time; and, when of a criminal 
nature, or for penalties, at the instance of the procurator-fiscal 
or court, or at the instance of any party aggrieved, with con- 
currence of the procurator-fiscal; and the court can, if it thinks 
fit, order payment by the offender or defender, of the costs of 
the prosecution or action (§ 531). 

All prosecutions, &c., under the act, can be so brought, either 
in a written or printed form, or partly written and partly 
printed; and, where these proceedings are brought in a summary 
form, it is not necessary, in the complaint, to recite or set forth 
the clause or clauses of the act on which the proceeding is 
founded; but it is sufficient to specify or refer to such clause or 
clauses, and to set forth shortly the cause of complaint or action, 
and the remedy sought. When the complaint or action is 
brought, in whole or in part, for the enforcement of a pecuniary 
debt or demand, the complaint may contain a prayer for warrant 
to arrest upon the dependence (§ 532). 

On any complaint or other proceeding, brought in a summary 
form under the act, being presented to the sheriff-clerk, or clerk 
of the peace, he grants warrant to cite the defender to appear 
personally before the sheriff or justices, on a day fixed, and, at 
the same time, appoints a copy to be delivered to him by a 
sheriff-officer or constable,—and the deliverance also contains a 
warrant for citing witnesses and havers to compear at the same 
time and place, to give evidence and produce the writs specified 
in their citation. This deliverance may also contain warrant to 
arrest on the dependence in common form, where such warrant 
has been prayed for in the complaint or other proceeding. 
Where the apprehension of any party, with or without warrant, 
is authorised by the act (see sects. 50, 188, 243, and 246), that 
party can be detained in custody, until he can be brought, at 
the earliest opportunity, before any two justices or the sheriff ; 
and, in such case, no citation or induciew are necessary (§ 533). 

When it becomes necessary to execute the arrestment on the 
dependence against, goods or effects of the defender, not locally 
situated within the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices by 
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whom the warrant to arrest has been granted, it is competent 
to carry the warrant into execution, on its being indorsed by 
the sheriff-clerk or clerk of the peace of the county or burgh 
within which that warrant comes to be executed (§ 534). 

In all proceedings under the act, the sheriff or justices have 
the same power of compelling the attendance of witnesses and 
havers as in cases falling under their ordinary jurisdiction 
(§ 535). The whole procedure in summary cases before the 
sheriff or justices, 1s conducted orally, without written pleadings, 
and without taking down the evidence in writing; and no 
record is kept of the proceedings, other than the complaint, and 
the sentence or decree pronounced thereon (§ 536). And, in 
the event of the absence of witnesses, or of any other cause 
which appears to them to render an adjournment necessary, the 
sheriff or justices can adjourn the proceedings from time to 
time, to any day or days to be fixed by them (§ 537). 

All sentences and decrees pronounced by the sheriff or 
justices upon the summary complaints, must be in writing ; and. 
where there is a decree for payment of any sum or sums of 
money against a defender, this decree contains warrant for 
arrestment, poinding, and imprisonment (when competent) in 
default of payment,—the arresting, poinding, and imprisoning. 
(when competent) being carried into effect by sherifis’ officers 
or constables, as in cases arising under their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion (§ 538). 

In all summary complaints or proceedings for recovery of any 
penalty or sum of money, if a defender, who has been duly 
cited, does not appear at the time and place required by the 
citation, he is held as confessed, and sentence or decree is pro- 
nounced against him, with such costs and expenses as to the 
court seems fit; but he can obtain himself reponed against 
this decree in absence, at any time before it is fully implemen- 
ted, in the common form (§ 539). 

In all summary complaints or other proceedings not brought 
for the recovery of any penalty or sum of money, if a defender, 
being duly cited, fails to appear, the sheriff or justices can 
grant warrant to apprehend and bring him before the court 
(§ 540). 

In all cases where sentences or decrees of the sheriff or 
justices require to be enforced, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff or justices by whom these have been pronounced, it is 
competent to carry the same into execution upon these being 
indorsed by the sheriff clerk or justice of peace clerk of the 
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county or burgh within which execution is to take place 
(§ 541). 

No order, decree, or sentence, pronounced by any sheriff or 
justice under the authority of the act, can be quashed or 
vacated by any misnomer, informality, or defect of form ; and 
all orders, decrees, and sentences so pronounced, are final and 
conclusive, and not subject to suspension, advocation, reduction, 
or to any form of review or stay of execution, except on the 
ground of (legal) corruption or malice on the part of the sheriff 
or justices (§ 542). 

Such of the general provisions with respect to jurisdiction, 
procedure, and penalties contained in the act, as are not incon- 
sistent with the special rules before laid down for the conduct 
of legal proceedings, and the recovery of penalties in Scotland, 
extend, so far as the same are applicable, to these proceedings 
and penalties. But nothing in any way annuls or restricts the 
common law of Scotland, with regard to the prosecution or 
punishment of offences, at the instance, or by the direction, of 
the Lord Advocate,—or the rights of owners or creditors in 
regard to enforcing a judicial sale of any ship and tackle,—or 
to give to the High Court of Admiralty in England any juris- 
diction in respect of salvage in Scotland, which it has not 
heretofore had or exercised (§ 543). 
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Nort A.—P. 2. 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN BUILDING SHIPS. 
(from Lloyd’s Register. ) 
; TIMBERING. 

THE whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descrip- 
tions shewn, as applicable to the several terms of years for which 
ships so constructed may respectively be appointed to remain on 
the List of the First Description of the First Class: the stem, 
stern post, beams, transoms, aprons, knightheads, hawse tim- 
bers, and kelson of ships claiming to stand twelve years, to be 
entirely free from all defects ; the frame to be well squared from 
first foothook heads upwards and free from sap, and likewise 
below, unless the timber be proportionately larger than the 
scantling hereafter described ; every alternate set of timbers to 
be framed and bolted together to the gunwale. The butts of 
the timbers to be close, and not to be less in thickness than one- 
third of the entire moulding at that place, and to be well chocked 
with a butt at each end of the chock. 


I.—The Scantlings to be as follows : 


Tons. Tons. 


SCANTLING . f for Ships 150 500 

Room and space to be . : 62 2U-1ns = 30pirE 
Floors sided, if square, and free from sap, to be 

not less at the kelson than. . See slimes Ps horn. 


First foothooks sided, if square, at floor heads, * “7 tn, LP an, 
Second foothooks sided, if square, at the heads. 6}in. 10 in, 
Third foothooks sided, and top timbers, if square 6in. 9 in. 
The frame to be moulded at kelson : . |. Sing as 
The frame to be moulded at floor heads . of ORT ne ee eae 
Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at 

the sheer stvrake : : ; oo ATL. anes 
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The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers 
between the floor heads and the gunwale to be regulated in pro- 
portion to the distance from the two points. Should the room 
and space be increased, the siding of the timbers to be increased 
in proportion. 


Il.—Deck Beams. 


For Ships : : 150 500 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than). Tin. 9 in. 

To be moulded at the ends (not less than) . 5in. 7 in. 

And to be sided . 4 uh ere Gait 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion 
to their iength. 


Jil.—Hold Beims. 
Tons. Tons. 
For Ships ‘ : 150 500 
To be moulded in the middle (not less than) . 9in. 13 in, 
To be moulded at the ends (not less than) . i iIngy lO 
And to be sided . : 9 dheclS ant 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion 
to their length. 

The deck and hold beams to be sufficient in number,* and 
securely fastened to the sides either with lodging knees of iron 
or wood, or with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; 
or with some other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to 
connect the ends of the beams to the sides of the ship; and, in 
addition, all vessels of 200 tons shall have at least six vertical 
knees on each side to the Deck beams ; and for every additional 
50 tons measurement above 200 tons, they shall have one more 
hanging knee on each side. And ships of 400 tons shall like- 
wise have to their HoLp beams at least eight vertical knees, 
either as standards or hanging knees (the latter being preferred), 
and for every additional 100 tons burthen, they shall have one 
more to each side. Every ship exceeding 150 tons, to have at 
least one crutch for the security of the heels of the after timbers 


. * As regards the spacing of Beams, it appears to the Committee that the following 
seale would in general meet the convenience of stowage in all trades, as well as secure 
the requisite transverse strength, so essential to be attended to according to the ton- 
nage of the vessel. 
The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following 
distances :— 


Hold Beams. Deck Beams, 
Vessels under 200 Tons a 8feet . 2 : : 4 feet 
200 and under 400 Tons 8 ft. & 4 ft. alternately, One over ever Hold 
or in that proportion. }.... Beam, and one in 
490 Tons and above. 4 feet 6 inches, J ( all double spaces. 


! 
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of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to a knee at each 
end of the wing transom to connect the stern frame with the 
after body of the ship ; and a transom over the heels of the stern 
timbers properly kneed. 


IV.—Keel and Kelsons. 


Tons, Tons. 

For Ships . ; : : 150 500 

Keel, sided . 9 in’s lou 
moulded below the rabbet (not less s than) Goins: [Orig 

Main kelson to be sided f . LO Se 
moulded . i : o+- 10 4ane- 2 eae 


The scarphs of kelson, where only one kelsontobe 5 ft. 7 ft. 
But where rider kelsons are added, then they may be 44 ft. 6 ft. 
Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not 
less than one-seventh of the main breadth; and in ships under 
200 tons, to be not less than one-sixth of the main breadth. 


PLANK. 


The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the descrip- 
tion appointed, and shall be clear of all defects. 

The inside planking to be of the description shewn, and free 
from all foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be 
properly shifted and fastened. 

No butts to be nearer than five feet to each other, unless there 
be a strake wrought between them, and then a distance of four 
feet will be allowed; and no butts to be on the same timber, 
unless there be three strakes between, as more particularly shewn 
in the diagram; but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted 
from the full operation of this rule, and in ships of larger tonnage, 
a literal compliance with it will be dispensed with in cases 
wherein it may be satisfactorily proved that the departure from 
the rule is only partial, being confined to the ends of the ship, 
or the thin planking of the topside, and does not injuriously 
affect the ship’s general strength; but such relaxation will not 
be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the shifting of 
the plank be transmitted by the Surveyors, to enable the Com- 
mittee to form a proper judgment on the case. 
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Thickness of Plank to be as under: 


I.— Outside. 7 

Tons. Tons. 

For Ships . : : . 150 500 

Bilge to wales not less then . 24 in. 4 in. 

Short hoods 2#\in. 3 in 

Bilge planks 3 in. 4 in. 

Bilge to. keel 2% in. - 3 in. 

Wales (average) 4 in. 5 in. 

Topsides . yess 3 in. 

Sheer strake 3 in. 4 in. 

Plank sheer 24 in. 4 in. 
II.—J/nside. 

Ceiling below the hold beams . : 2 ie 3 in. 

Clamps and bilge planks . : . 221n. 4 in. 

Upper-deck Clamps and Spirkettings prays at) 3 in. 

*"Twixt deck- oe ; ; sey 24 in. 
IIi.—Deck. 

Upper deck : : . 25 in. 3 in. 

Waterways, if of hard wood ; 4 in. OAT 


Do. if of Baltic Fir, Pitch Pine, or Red Pine 5 in. 8 in. 


Fastenings. 


The treenails to be of good English or African Oak, Locust, 
or other hard wood, but in no case is Baltic or American Oak, 
or Elm, to be used; and all planks above nine inches in width 
are to be treenailed double and single, except bolts intervene ; 
and if less than that width, then to be treenailed single, and at 
least one-half of the treenails must go through the ceiling. All 
ships to be fastened with at least one bolt “in every butt, and 
from the wales to the lower part of the bilges, the bolt to be 
through and clenched. The bilges to have at least one bolt 
through and clenched in each foothook. The sizes of the bolts 
required in the several parts hereinafter described, to be not less 
than as against the same expressed,—viz., 
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Tons. Tons 

For Ships 150 500 

Heel, knee, and dead wood abatt i ERG HE 14 in 
Scarph of the keel : : (roneoey( re Uy Coanese eo de ne 
Kelson bolts, one through each floor £ in, 14 in. 
Bolts through the bilge ‘and foot-w ame 8 in. ~ in. 
Butt bolts —. 2 in. # in. 
Hold beam bolts 4 in. 14 in. 
Deck beam bolts ‘ # in. ¥ in. 
Hooks forward at throat . — in. 1} in. 
- arms # in. te bts 
Transoms ; £ in 1} in. 
The lower pintle af the rudder, Py oa he 3% in. 


In every case where the butt and bilge bolts are not through 
and clenched, One Year will be deducted from the period which 
would otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vessel. 


RULES OF MEASUREMENT FOR TONNAGE. 
(17 and 18 Vict., cap. 104.) 


§ 20. Throughout the following rules, the tonnage deck shail 
be taken to be the upper deck in ships which have less than 
three decks, and to be the second deck from below in all other 
ships; and in carrying such rules into effect, all measurements 
shall be taken in feet and fractions of feet, and all fractions of 
feet shall be expressed in decimals. 

§ 21. The tonnage of every ship to be registered, with the 
exceptions mentioned in the next section, shall, previously to 
her being registered, be ascertained by the following rule, called 
Rule 1; and the tonnage of every ship to which such rule can 
be applied, whether she is about to be registered or not, shall 
be ascertained by the same rule :— 

(1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along 
the upper side of the tonnage deck from the inside of the inner 
plank (average thickness) at the side of the stem to the inside 
of the midship stern timber or plank there, as the case may be 
(average thickness), deducting from this length what is due to 
the rake of the bow in the thickness of the deck, and what is 
due to the rake of the stern timber in the thickness of the deck, 
and also what is due to the rake of the stern timber in one- 
third of the round of the beam; divide the length so taken 

Z 
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into the number of equal parts required by the following table, 
according to the class in such table to which the ship belongs :— 


TABLE, 


Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to 

the above measurement, 50 feet long or under, into 4 equal 
arts: 

Class 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to 
the above measurement, 50 feet long, and not exceeding 120, 
into 6 equal parts: 4 

Class 3. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to 
the above measurement, above 120 feet long, and not exceeding 
180, into 8 equal parts: 

Class 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to 
the above measurement, above 180 feet long, and not exceeding 
225, into 10 equal parts: 

Class 5. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to 
the above measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal 
parts: . 

(2.) Then the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of 
the required depths and breadths being properly taken, find the 
transverse area of such ships at each point of division of the 
length as follows:—Measure the depth at each point of division, 
from a point at a distance of one-third of the round of the 
beam below such deck, or, in case of a break, below a line 
stretched in continuation thereof, to the upper side of the floor 
timber at the inside of the limber strake, after deducting the 
average thickness of the ceiling which is between the bilge 
planks and limber strake; then if the depth at the midship 
division of the length do not exceed sixteen feet, divide each 
depth into four equal parts; then measure the inside horizontal 
breadth at each of the three points of division, and also at the 
upper and lower points of the depth, extending each measure- 
ment to the average thickness of that part of the ceiling which 
is between the points of measurement; number these breadths 
from above (2. ¢., numbering the upper breadth one, and so on 
down to the lowest breadth); multiply the second and fourth 
by four, and the third by two; add these products together, 
and to the sum add the first breadth and the fifth; multiply 
the quantity thus obtained by one-third of the common interval 
between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed the 
transverse area; but if the midship depth exceed sixteen feet, 


7 
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divide each depth into six equal parts instead of four, and 
measure, as before directed, the horizontal breadths at the five 
points of division, and also at the upper and lower points of 
the depth, number them from above as before; multiply the 
second, fourth, and sixth by four, and the third and fifth by 
two; add these products together, and to the sum add the first 
breadth and the seventh; multiply the quantity thus obtained 
by one-third of the common interval between the breadths, and 
the product shall be deemed the transverse area. 

(3.) Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each 
point of division of the length of the ship as required by the 
above table, proceed to ascertain the register tonnage of the 
Ship in the following manner:—Number the areas successively 
1, 2, 3, &c., No. 1 being at the extreme: limit of the lenght of 
the bow, and the last No. at the extreme limit of the length of 
the stern; then, whether the length be divided, according to the 
table, into four or twelve parts, as in classes 1 and 5, or any 
intermediate number, as in classes 2, 3, and 4, multiply the 
second and every even numbered area by four, and the third 
and every odd numbered area (except the first and last) by two; 
add these products together, and to the sum add the first and 
last if they yield anything; multiply the quantity thus obtained 
by one-third of the common interval between the areas, and 
the product will be the cubical contents of the space under the 
tonnage deck; divide this product by one hundred, and the 
quotient being the tonnage under the tonnage deck, shall be 
deemed to be the register tonnage of the ship, subject to the 
additions and deductions hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) If there be a break, a poop, or any other permanent 
closed-in space on the upper deck, available for cargo or stores, 
or for the berthing or accommodation of passengers or crew, 
the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained as follows :— 
Measure the internal mean length of such space in feet, and 
divide it into two equal parts; measure at the middle of its 
height three inside breadths, namely, one at each end and the 
other at the middle of the length; then to the sum of the end 
breadths add four times the middle breadth, and multiply the 
whole sum by one-third of the common interval between the 
breadths; the product will give the mean horizontal area of 
such space; then measure the mean height, and multiply by it 
the mean horizontal area; divide the product by one hundred, 
and the quotient shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such 
space, and shall be added to the tonnage under the tonnage 
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deck, ascertained as aforesaid, subject to the following proviso— 
first, that nothing shall be added for a closed-in space solely 
appropriated to the berthing of the crew, unless such shall 
exceed one-twentieth of the remaining tonnage of the ship, and 
in case of such excess, the excess only shall be added; and, 
secondly, that nothing shall be added in respect of any building 
erected for the shelter of deck passengers, and approved by the 
Board of Trade. 

(5.) If the ship has a third deck, commonly called a spar 
deck, the tonnage of the space between it and the tonnage deck 
shall be ascertained as follows:—Measure in feet the inside 
length of the space at the middle of its height from the plank 
at the side of the stem to the lining on the timbers at the 
stern, and divide the length into the same number of equal 
parts into which the length of the tonnage deck is divided as 
above directed ; measure (also at the middle of its height) the 
inside breadth of the space at each of the points of division, 
also the breadth of the stem and the breadth of the stern ; 
number them successively 1, 2, 3, &e., commencing at the 
stem ; multiply the second and all the other even numbered 
breadths by four, and the third and all the other odd numbered 
preadths (except the first and last) by two ; to the sum of these 
products, add the first and last breadths ; multiply the whole 
sum by one-third of the common interval between the breadths, 
and the result will give in superficial feet the mean horizontal 
avea of such space; measure the mean height of such space, 
and multiply by it the mean horizontal area, and the product 
will be the cubical contents of the space; divide this product 
by one hundred, and the quotient shall be deemed to be the 
tonnage of such space, and shall be added to the other tonnage 
of the ship ascertained as aforesaid ; and if the ship has more 
than three decks, the tonnage of each space between decks 
above the tonnage deck shall be severally ascertained in manner 
above described, and shall be added to the tonnage of the ship 
ascertained as aforesaid. ; 

§ 22. Ships which, requiring to be measured for any purpose 
other than registry, have cargo on board, and ships which, re- 
quiring to be measured for the purpose of registry, cannot be 
measured by the rule above given, shall be measured by the 
following rule, called Rule II. :— 

(1.) Measure the length of the upper deck from the outside 
of the outer plank at the stem to the aftside of the stern post, 
deducting therefrom the distance between the aftside of the 
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stern post and the rabbet of the stern post at the point where 
the counter plank crosses it ; measure also the greatest breadth 
of the ship to the outside of the outer planking or wales, and 
then, having first marked on the outside of the ship on both 
sides thereof the height of the upper deck at the ship’s sides, 
girt the ship at the greatest breadth in a direction perpendicular 
to the keel from the height so marked on the outside of the 
ship on the one side to the height so marked on the other side 
by passing a chain under the keel; to half the girth thus taken, 
add half the main breadth ; square the sum ; multiply the result 
by the length of the ship taken as aforesaid; then multiply 
this product by the factor ‘0018 (eighteen ten-thousandths) in 
the case of ships built of wood, and by :0021 (twenty-one ten- 
thousandths) in the case of ships built of iron, and the product 
shall be deemed the register tonnage of the ship, subject to the 
additions and deductions hereinafter mentioned. 

(2.) If there be a break, a poop, or other closed-in space on 
the upper deck, the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained 
by multiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of 
such space, and dividing the product by one hundred, and the 
quotient so obtained shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such 
space, and shall, subject to the deduction for a closed-in space 
appropriated to the crew as mentioned in Rule I., be added to 
the tonnage of the ship, ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 23. In every ship propelled by steam or other power 
requiring engine room, an allowance shall be made for the 
space occupied by the propelling power, and the amount so 
allowed shall be deducted from the gross tonnage of the ship, 
ascertained as aforesaid, and the remainder shall be deemed to 
be the register tonnage of such ship; and such deduction shall 
be estimated as follows: 

(a.) As regards ships propelled by paddle wheels, in which 
the tonnage of the space solely occupied by and necessary for 
the proper working of the boilers and machinery is above 
twenty per cent. and under thirty per cent, of the gross ton- 
nage of the ship, such deduction shall be thirty-seven one- 
hundredths of such gross tonnage; and in ships propelled by 
screws, in which the tonnage of such space is above thirteen 
per cent. and under twenty per cent. of such gross tonnage, 
such deduction shall be thirty-two one-hundredths of such gross 
tonnage. 

(b.) As regards all other ships, the deduction shall, if the 
Commissioners of Customs and the Owner both agree thereto, 
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be estimated in the same manner ; but either they or he may, 
in their or his discretion, require the space to be measured and 
the deduction estimated accordingly ; and whenever such mea- 
surement is so required, the deduction shall consist of the 
tonnage of the space actually occupied by, or required to be 
enclosed for, the proper working of the boilers and machinery, 
with the addition, in the case of ships propelled by paddle 
wheels, of one-half, and in case of ships propelled by screws, 
of three-fourths of the tonnage of such space ; and the measure- 
ment and use of such space shall be governed by the following 
rules : 

_ (1.) Measure the mean depth of the space from its crown to the 
ceiling at the limber strake, measure also three, or, if necessary, 
more than three breadths of the space at the middle of its depth, 
taking one of such measurements at each end, and another at 
the middle of the length; take the mean of such breadths; 
measure also the mean length of the space between the foremost 
and aftermost bulkheads or limits of its length, excluding such 
parts, if any, as are not actually occupied by, or required for, 
the proper working of the machinery; multiply together these 
three dimensions of length, breadth, and depth, and the product 
will be the cubical contents of the space beiow the crown; then 
find the cubical contents of the space or spaces, if any, above 
the crown aforesaid, which are framed in for the machinery or 
for the admission of light and air, by multiplying together the 
length, depth, and breadth thereof; add such contents to the 
cubical contents of the space below the crown; divide the sum 
by one hundred, and the result shall be deemed to be the tonnage 
of the said space. 

(2.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be 
measured, the engines and boilers are fitted in separate compart- 
ments, the contents of each shall be measured severally in like 
manner, according to the above rules, and the sum of their 
several results shall be deemed to be the tonnage of the said 
space : 

(3.) Tn the case of screw steamers, in which the space afore- 
said is to be measured, the contents of the shaft trunk shall be 
added to, and deemed to form part of, such space, and shall be 
ascertained by multiplying together the mean length, breadth, 
and depth of the trunk, and dividing the product by one 
hundred : 

(4.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be 
measured, any alteration be made in the length or capacity of 
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such space, or if any cabins be fitted in such space, such ship 
shall be deemed to be a ship not registered until measurement: 

(5.) If any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any goods or stores are stowed or carried in such space, the 
oe and Owner shall each be liable to a penalty not exceeding 

0. 

§ 24. In ascertaining the tonnage of open ships, the upper 
edge of the upper strake is to form the boundary line of measure- 
ment, and the depth shall be taken from an athwartship line, 
extended from upper edge to upper edge of the said strake at 
each division of the line. 

§ 26. Whenever the tonnage of any ship has been ascertained 
and registered in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
same shall thenceforth be deemed to be the tonnage of such ship, 
and be repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, unless any 
alteration 1s made in the form or capacity of such ship, or unless 
it is discovered that the tonnage of such ship has been errone- 
ously computed; and, in either of such cases, such ship shall be 
remeasured, and her tonnage determined, and registered ac- 
cording to the rules hereinbefore contained in that, behalf. 

§ 27. The rules for the measurement of tonnage herein con- 
tained, shall not make it necessary to alter the present registered 
tonnage of any British ship registered before this act comes into 
operation ; but if the owner of any such ship desires to have the 
same remeasured according to such rules, he may apply to the 
Commissioners of Customs for the purpose, and such Commis- 
sioners shall thereupon, and on payment of such reasonable 
charge for the expenses of remeasurement, not exceeding the 
sum of seven shillings and sixpence for each transverse section, 
as they may authorise, direct such remeasurement to be made, and 
such ship shall thereupon be remeasured according to such rules 
as aforesaid, or according to such of them as may be applicable ; 
and the number denoting the register tonnage shall be altered 
accordingly. 

§ 28. If it appears to the Commissioners of Customs that in 
any steam-ship measured before this act comes into operation, 
store-rooms or coal bunkers have been introduced into or thrown 
across the engine room, so that the deduction from the tonnage 
on account of the engine-room is larger than it ought to be, the 
said Commissioners may, if they think fit, direct such engine- 
room to be remeasured according to the rules in force before this 
act comes into operation, excluding the space occupied by such 
store-rooms or coal-bunkers, or may, if the owners so desire, 
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cause the ship to be remeasured according to the rules herein- 
before contained, and subject to the conditions contained in the 
last preceding section; and after remeasurement, the said Com- 
missioners shall cause the ship to be registered anew, or the 
registry thereof to be altered, as the case may require. 


Note B,-—-P. 4. 
RULES FOR PLACING THE MASTS, 


The load-water line is the principal bearance of the ship, from 
which are to be determined the positions of the masts, which 
vary according to the form given to the vessel; as a full-bowed 
ship requires her masts to be placed further forward than a sharp 
one. When a sharp-bowed ship has her masts to rake, it fre- 
quently eases her in pitching, but never adds to her sailing, as 
the wind has less power on her sails. It is, however, necessary, 
that the main and mizen masts should rake more than the fore- 
mast,—as, by thus separating them, the wind acts with more 
power on all the sails than would otherwise be effected. And, 
as it is a desirable requisite, that the weight of the foremast and 
the pressure of the head-sails should act with as little injurious 
effect in increasing the violence of the pitching, as consistent 
with the necessity for head-sail,—this will be best understood, 
by considering the forces which act on a ship when under sail. 

These forces are two—the one, the force of the wind on the 
sails, propelling the ship; and the other, the resistance of the 
water, opposing her motion. Immediately on the ship acquiring: 
the velocity, due to the strength of the wind, these forces are 
equal, and, as is held with all forces, each may be reasoned on, 
as if acting on only one point of the surface over which its effect 
is diffused. This pointis that in which, if the whole force were 
to be concentrated, its effect would be the same as when dis- 
persed over the whole area; it is usual to call these ‘“resultants 
of forces,” and the points on which they are supposed to act, 
“centres of effort.” 

Before the positions of the masts can be fixed, it is necessary 
to make a plan of the sails, and find the “centre of effort.” 
And, in order to find the distance of the ‘centre of effort” of 
the wind on the sails, before the centre of gravity of the ship,— 
the momenta of each sail must be calculated, by multiplying its 
area by the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity from 
that of the ship; the sum of the negative momenta, or those 
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abaft the centre of gravity of the ship, is then deducted from 
the swum of the positive momenta, or those before the centre of 
gravity of the ship ;—the remainder is then divided by the total 
area of the sails, and the result gives the required distance of 
the centre of effort of the wind on the sails before the centre 
of gravity of the ship. The situation of this point with respect 
to the length of the ship, must determine, in a considerable 
degree, the positions of the masts; for experience has proved, 
that it is among the essentially good requisites of a ship, that 
she shall carry a weather helm.—Creuze’s Naval Archatecture. 


Nore ©,-—P. 4, 
DESCRIPTION OF PARTS OF ANCHOR. 


The anchors now generally made, are so contrived as to support 
a great strain before they can be loosened or dislodged from their 
earth-bound bed. The parts of which an anchor is composed, 
are,—the ring, into which the cable is fastened ;—the beam or 
shank, which is the longest part of the anchor ;—the two arms, 
at the end of which are the two flooks or flukes, by some called 
the palms, which, with the barbs, fasten into the ground ;—and 
the flock, which is a long piece of wood fastened across the beam, 
near the ring, and serving to guide the flukes in a direction per- 
pendicular to the surface of the ground, so that one of them 
sinks into it by its own weight as soon as it falls, and is still 
preserved steadily in that position by the flook, which, together 
with the shank, lies flat on the bottom. In this situation, it 
must necessarily sustain a great effort, before it can be dragged 
through the earth horizontally. Should the anchor be displaced, 
it is said, in the sea phrase, to come home. The several parts of 
the anchor, above mentioned, bear the following proportions :— 
The lenght of the arm, from the throat to the bill, is the distance 
marked on the shank for the trend, taken from the inside of the 
throat; and, three times that, is the length of the shank from 
the tip of the crown; and the shank, from the tip of the crown 
to the centre of the ring, is the length of the iron stock; when 
made, the two arms, from the inside of the throat to the ex- 
tremity of the bill, should form an are of a circle, containing 
120 degrees.— British Cyclop. 
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SHIPS’ ANCHORS AND CABLES. 
Lioyvp’s RULES. 


‘“‘Kvery ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream- 
cable or tow-line of sufficient size and length, and with at least 
one good warp; and all vessels are to be provided with anchors 
of proper weight, and cables of approved quality, in number 
and length according to the undermentioned scale :— 


Anchors. 
All vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors ; 


and all vessels of 200 tons and above, to be provided with at 
least three bower anchors. 


Cables. 
Tons. Fathoms, 
All vessels. c.ic.... under 150 to have at least 150 if chain. 
—=ot 150sand: under:250. see 180=::-do: 
pen DDO muta ae the 350 ese ee 200 ~~ do. 
us dO dna Vesa 500%. ne ee 240 = do. 
= HOO nim ehe 100 .e)..223aee 270 ~~ do. 
— 700 and upwards ............e.e 300 do. 


But in all cases where hempen cables are used, than one-sixth 
more in length will be required.” 


Note D.—P. 4. 
DEEP SEA LINE. 


Deep Sea Line, or Dip Sea Line, is a small line used for 
sounding, when a ship is in very deep water at sea. At the end 
of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep sea lead,—at the 
bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, 
gravel, shells, or the like, from the bottom, in order to learn the 
difference of the ground,—which being entered, from time to 
time, in the log-book—by comparing of observations—enables 
them to guess, by the soundings, &c., what coast they are on, 
though they cannot see the land. 
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Nore SP. 5, 
DESCRIPTION AND USE OF LOG-LINE. 


- The log is a thin piece of board,—forming a quadrant 
(quarter) of a circle of about six inches radius, and balanced 
by a small piece of lead nailed on the circular part, so as to 
swim perpendicularly in the water with the greater part im- 
_mersed. The log-line is fastened to the log by means of two legs, 
one of which is knotted through a hole at one corner, while the 
other is attached to a pin, fixed in a hole at the other corner, so 
as to draw out occasionally. The log-line—being divided into 
certain spaces, which are in proportion to an equal number of 
geographical miles, as a half or quarter minute is to an hour of 
time—is wound round a wheel. The whole is employed to 
measure the ship’s headway in the following manner :—The reel 
being held by one man, and the half-minute glass by another,— 
the mate of the watch fixes the pin and throws the log over the 
stern,—which, swimming perpendicularly, feels an immediate 
resistance, and is considered as fixed, the line being slackened 
over the stern to prevent the pin from coming out. The knots 
are measured from marks on the line, at the distance of twelve or 
fifteen fathoms from the log. The glass is therefore turned at 
the instant that the log passes over the stern; and as soon as the 
sand in the glass has run out, the line is stopped; the water then 
being on the log, dislodges the pin, so that the board, now pre- 
senting only its edge to the water, is easily drawn aboard,—the 
number of knots and fathoms, which has run off at the expira- 
tion of the glass, determine the ship’s velocity. The half-minute 
glass and divisions on the line should be frequently measured, to 
determine any variation in either of them, and to make allow- 
ances accordingly. If the glass runs thirty seconds, the distance 
between the knots should be fifty feet. When it runs more or 
less, it should be corrected by the following analogy :—As thirty 
is to fifty, so is the number of seconds of the glass to the distance 
between the knots on the line. As the heat or moisture of the 
weather has often a considerable effect on the glass, so as to 
make it run slower or faster, it should be frequently tried by 
the vibrations of the pendulum. 

As many accidents attend a ship during a day’s sailing,—such 
as variableness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, 
&c.,—it will be necessary to heave the log at every alteration ; 
and, even if no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be 
occasionally heaved. 
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Notes F,.—P. 5. 
BALLAST AND LADING. 


The ballasting and dunnaging of ships have been already 
_ treated of (ante, p. 249); and here it is only necessary to remark 
further, that the ballast must be placed in such a position, 
as that, when the ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it 
may be required. ‘The object in ballasting ought to be, to 
place the centre of gravity neither too high nor too low, 
nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to correspond with 
the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to the cargo 
she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; and the 
centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, 
when she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on board 
require a greater quantity of ballast, which falls to be increased 
according to the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron 
ballast is used, it is first stowed fore and aft, from bulk-head to 
bulk-head, and then the shingle ballast is spread and levelled 
over the whole. If sand ballast is used, care must be taken 
to prevent the bottom of the pumps from drawing in the sand, 
by protecting these with tarred canvas or matting. But there 
has been patented an ingenious mode of ballasting ships, by 
means of water introduced into the hold, which is divided into 
a number of water-tight compartments. Partitions are placed 
between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by boarding, 
and the joints carefully caulked ; over the planking are placed 
sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing of 
ship’s bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of 
iron, which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks 
capable of holding water, by which the ship is ballasted.— 
british Cyclop, 


Note G.—Chap. I. 
WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 


Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, 
instead of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is 
patented, and the patentees are Messrs. Newall & Co., Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, and North Dock, Sunderland ; and, in the preface 
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by them, to their tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope 
standing rigging, its advantage and superiority are stated to 
be :— 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing 
rigging, when made of the patent improved 5 wire-rope, compared 
with the size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. 
The reduction in size is such, that the bwk of the wire-rope rig- 
ging 1s only one-sixth that of hemp, while the weight is reduced 
to nearly one-half. It is cheaper than hemp-rope ;—it is more 
durable ; and, though a little less elastic than well-seasoned 
hemp-rigging of the best quality, it does not stretch permanently 
under. great strains, as hemp-rigging does. The advantage of 
lightness in the standing rigging, must be known to every prac- 
tical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of several tons from 
the great height, which the average of the standing rigging occu- 
pies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the stability, 
and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bwlk is of 
advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, 
when making way against the wind. The superior durability 
of wire-rope has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years’ 
’ experience of ropes, “running” and “standing,” in all varieties 
of circumstances. The patentees have made direct experiments 
on the amount of stretch and the springiness or degree of elas- 
ticity of well-seasoned hemp and wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent 
strength, under strains equal to one-third of that which would 
break them, or greater than that to which they are commonly 
exposed in ordinary practice ; and these experiments have shewn 
that,—while the stretch or permanent lengthening of the wire- 
rope is nothing compared with that of hemp,—the difference of 
springiness 1s not more than one inch in favour of hemp, in the 
longest shrouds :—practically, therefore, the less elasticity of 
wire-rope is of no importance. And another valuable quality 
of wire-rope rigging is,—its not being liable, by changes in the 
atmosphere, to those sudden alterations of length to which hemp 
is subject, and which every seaman knows give rise to inconve- 
nience and great labour in setting up the rigging, and to serious 
accidents, when, as often happens, the change ‘takes place in a 
single night, in ‘circumstances which render it impossible to set 
up the rigging, before the mischief has ensued. 
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Nore H.-P. 34 
BLOCKS, 


Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 

number of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves, or 
wheels on which the rope runs, are grooved to receive the rope, 
and have in their centre, a brass or iron bush, with a through 
hole to receive the yin, on which the sheaves turn ;—the outside 
of iron or wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called 
the cheeks ; and that part of a block by which it is made fast to 
any particular object, is the strap, usually made of rope or iron. 
A running block is attached to the object to be moved; a 
standing block is fixed to some permanent support. Usually, 
blocks are named, either from their shape,—their purpose,—or 
their mode of application. 


Nore L.—Chap. IX., P. 40. 
REEFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DECK. 


This ingenious contrivance has been found to answer admir- 
ably. The sail reefs itself; and from the time the yard is 
lowered, it is close-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nautical 
affairs, this may be ranked as one of the wonders of the age. 
The invention is not expensive, because the sails and topsail 
yards now in use, can be easily altered, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding £15 per yard and sail. This was invented by Mr. H. 
D. P. Cunningham, R.N., private secretary to Admiral Moresly ; 
and the invention has been patented, 


Nore K.—Pp. 160, 161, 


ADMIRALTY NOTICE RESPECTING LIGHTS TO BE 
CARRIED BY SEA-GOING VESSELS TO PRE- 
VENT COLLISION. 

by the Commissioners for Executing the Office 
of Lord High Adnural of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, k&e., ke. . 


By virtue of the power and authority vested in us by the act 
14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 79, dated 7th Aug., 1851, we hereby 
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require and direct that the following regulations be strictly 
observed :— 


Steam Vessels. 


All British sea-going steam vessels (whether propelled by 
paddles or screws) shall, within all seas, gulfs, channels, straits, 
bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and 
rivers, and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, 
exhibit lights of such description, and in such manner, as is 
hereinafter mentioned, viz. :— 

A bright white light at the foremast head. 
When under steam. < A green light on the starboard side. 
A red light on the port side. 

1. The mast-head light is to be visible at a distance of at least 
five miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the 
lantern is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, 
being ten points on each side of the ship, viz., from right ahead 
to two points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light on the starboard side is to be visible at a 
distance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear 
atmosphere; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to shew 
a uniform and unbroken light over an are of the horizon of ten 
points of the compass, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft 
the beam on the starboard side. 

3. The red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as 
to throw its light the same distance on that side. 

4. The side lights are, moreover, to be fitted with screens, on 
the inboard side, of at least three feet long, to prevent the lights 
from being seen across the bow. 


When at anchor.—A common bright light. 


Sailing Vessels. 


We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, 
or being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other 
vessel, shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sunrise, a 
bright light, in such a position as can be best seen by such 
vessel or vessels, and in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall 
be also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant 
bright light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other 
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places, where regulations for other lights for ships are legally 
established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels 
and sailing vessels, is to be so constructed to shew a clear, good 
light all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us 
relating to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we 
require that the preceding regulations be strictly carried into 
effect, on and after the lst of August, 1852. 


Given under our hands the Ist day of May, 1852. 


HyprE PARKER. 
P. Horney. 
By command of their Lordships, 


W. A. B. Hamitton. 


Diagrams intended to Mlustrate the Working of this Mode of 
Litting Lights. 
Ist SITUATION, 


In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may 
happen to be, because the green light will be hid from view. 
A will be assured that the port side of B is towards him, and 
that the latter is therefore crossing the bows of A in some 
direction to port. A will therefore (if so close as to fear colli- 
sion) port his helm with confidence, and pass clear. On the 
other hand the vessel B in either of three positions, will see the 
red, green, and mast-head-lights of A appear in a triangular 
form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is 


—.. 


‘ approaching directly towards 
him. B will act accordingly. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the mast-head. light 
will always be visible in every situation till abaft the beam. 
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2ND SITUATION. 


Here A will see B’s 
green light only, which 
will clearly indieate to 


| the former that B is 

Pant Les crossing to starboard. 

Again, A’s three lights 

being visible to B will 

apprise the latter that a 

steamer is steering di- 
rectly towards him. 


3RD SITUATION. 


A and B will see each other’s red light only. The screens 
preventing the green lights from being seen. Both vessels are 


evidently passing to port. 


Aru SITUATION. 


Here a green Hen only will be visible to each; the screens 
preventing the red lights from being 
seen. ‘They are therefore passing to 


starboard. 
<a 


5rH SITUATION. 


Here the two coloured lights, visible to each, will indicate 
their direct approach towards each other. In this situation 
both should put their helms to port. 
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Directions for Fitting the Lights. 


The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the 
same moment from any direction but that of right-a-head, 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first 
introduced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be 
ineffective as a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preced- 
ing illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any 
situation in which two vessels may approach each other in the 
dark, the coloured lights will instantly indicate to both the 
relative course of each,—that is, each will know whether the 
other is approaching directly or crossing the bows, either to 
starboard or to port. This intimation is all that is required, to 
enable vessels to pass each other in the darkest night, with 
almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the want of which 
so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out. 

By command of their Lordships, 
W. A. B. Hamirton. 


Norrt.—tThe system of night lights laid down in the above 
regulations has been adopted in Her Majesty’s service, and by 
the Governments of the principal foreign maritime nations, 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PRINTERS, LIVERPOOL. 
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Philips Comprehensive School Atlas 


Of Ancient and Modern Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modern and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors, 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
sulting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly half-bound, ros. 6d. 


Philips Student's Atlas, 


Comprising Thirty-six authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 7s, 6d. 


Philips Select School Atlas, 


Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 
bound in cloth, 5s. 


Philips Introductory School Atlas, 


Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Philips Young Student's Atlas, 


Comprising Thirty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, printed in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S 
Imperial 4to.. bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


e e b) e 

Philips Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, constructed from the best authorities, and engraved in 
the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 
Consulting Index, on a new plan. Edited By W. Hughes. 
F.R.G.S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Crown 
quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 

This favourite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schools in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, contains all the Maps that are required by a Junior 
Class of Learners, and may be used conjointly with any Elementary Book on 
Geography. It is, however, more especially designed as a Companion to Hughes, 
‘Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography,” every name contained in 
which work will be found in the Maps comprising this Atlas, 


Philips Handy Atlas of General Geography. 


Containing Thirty-two Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited by 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo., strongly bound in 
cloth, 2s. 6d: 


Philips Young Scholar’s Atlas. 


New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, printed 
in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S, Imperial 4to., 
bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Philips First School Atlas, 


New and enlarged edition, containing. Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, bound in cloth, Is, 


Philips Shilling Atlas, 


Containing Twelve Imperial quarto Maps of Modern Geography, 
constructed trom the most recent authorities, carefully printed 
in colors. Imperial 4to., in illustrated cover, Is. 


Philips Preparatory Atlas, 


Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d, 


Philips’ Preparatory Outhne Atlas. 


Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine Cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 
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Philips Preparatory Atlas of Blank 


Projections. 


Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 


Philips Elementary Atlas for Young 


Learners. 
Sixteen Maps, full colored. Small quarto, in-neat cover, 6d. 


Philips Elementary Outline Atlas. 


Sixteen Maps. Small quarto,-printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
‘in’neat cover, 6d, 


Philips Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners, 


Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities, 
Imperial 16mo., neat cover, 3d.; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
cloth limp, $d. ; strongly bound in cloth, Is, 


Philips Atlas of Wales, 


Comprising Twelve Maps of the separate Counties. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Beautifully printed 
-in colors. Crown 4to., neat cover, 6d. 


Philips Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the World, 


A Serles of Sixteen Maps, with explanatory and statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo., bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Philips School Atlas of Austraha, 


“Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, including a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
‘The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2s. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips School Atlas of New Zealand, 


Comprising Eleven Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2s. ! 


FTlughes’s Training School Atlas, 


A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
author of a ‘‘Class-Book of Physical Geography,” &c., &c. 
Medium folio, cloth, lettered, 15s. 


The Training-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character from any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps (sixteen in 
number) designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodical manner, the leading features in the Physical Geography—lst, 
of the World at large; 2ndly, of the Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.) ; 
8rdly, of the British Islands; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The political 
Divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a manner as not to interfere with its clear and 
distinct exposition. 


Philips School Atlas of Physical Geography, 


Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 1os. 6d. 


*.* This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Hughes’s ‘‘ Class-Book 
of Physical Geography.” 


Philips Physiual Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. ‘The Maps very 
clearly engraved, and beautifully printed in colors. New and 
cheaper edition, Crown quarto, stiff cover, Is.; cloth, 
lettered, Is. 6d. 


*,* This Atlas is intended to accompany ‘‘ Philips’ Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography.” 


Philips School Atlas of Classical Geography. 


A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art. The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modern as 
well as the ancient names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in cloth, 5s. 
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Philips Handy Classical Atlas, 


A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. ; 
clearly and distinctly engraved, and beautifully printed in 
colors, Medium 8vo., cloth lettered, 2s. 6d, 


Philips School Atlas of Scripture Geography, 


A Series of Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in stiff cover, Is. ; cloth, lettered, 1s, 6d. ; with a valuable 
Consulting Index, and strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Philips Smaller Scripture Atlas, 


Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Imperial 16mo., 
illustrated cover, 6d.; cloth, lettered, Is. ; 


OUTIUINE AND BILAN E& 
ATUASES. 


Philips Atlas of Outline Maps, 


For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size—11inches by 13inches. Three Series, . 
each containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 


Philips Atlas of Blank Projections, 


With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size—11 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 


flughes's Atlas of Outline Maps, 


With the Physical Features clearly and accurately delineated ; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere—Western Hemisphere— 
Europe—Asia—Africa—North America—South America— 
Australia—The British Islands—England and Wales—Scot- 
land—Ireland—France— Spain — Germany — Italy—Greece— 
India—Palestine. Size—21 inches by 17 inches. Medium 
folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GRORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Flughes's Atlas of Blank Projections, 


Containing the same Maps as in the ‘‘ Outline Atlas,” and corre- 
sponding in size and scale. Size—21 inches by 17 inches, 
Medium folio, bound in cloth, 7s, 6d. 


Philips Imperial Outhne Atlas. 


Size—II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing, Paper. Two 
Series,,each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, Is, 


Philips’ Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections. 


Size—I1 inches by 13 inches, Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, Is. 


Philips Outline Atlas for Beginners, 


Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips’ ‘* Atlas for Beginners.” 
Size—Io inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper, 
Two Series, each containing Twelve Maps,, Demy quarto, 
stitched in neat cover, Is. 


Philips’ Atlas of Blank Projections for 
Beginners, 


Uniform in size and scale with the ‘‘ Outline Atlas.” Size—10 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Two 


Series, each containing Twelve Maps, Demy quarto, stitched 
in neat cover, Is. 


Philips Outhne Atlas, 


For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local, Ex- 
aminations, In neat cover, Junior Classes, 1s. 6d.; for 
Senior Classes, 2s, 
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EDUCATIONAL MAPS, 


Philips’ Series of Large School-room Maps. 


With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size—5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 
Price Sixteen Shillings each. 


The World in Hemispheres New South Wales 
Europe England and Wales 
Asia Scotland 

Africa Ireland 

North America Palestine 

South America India 

Australia and New Zealand | 


Price Twenty-one Shillings each. 


The World, on Mercator’s and the Australian Colonies 
Projection relatively to the shores of 

The British Islands Asia and North America, 

New Zealand, by Dr. Hector with the intervening Islands. 
and Thos. A. Bowden, B.A.| Australia, on a Scale of 30 

Oceania, on a Scale of two miles to an inch, with lines 
degrees to an inch, shewing of recent Exploration, Elec- 
the situation of New Zealand tric Telegraph, &c. 


The Publishers were led to undertake this Series from a conviction of the 
inadequacy of any similar Maps, previously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day, and their consequent failure to 
supply the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map is a geographical document of the highest value. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teacher and 
Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines and colors, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition of mankind in all 
ages, And it is only a really good Map—one in which the great features of 
natural Geography are brought prominently into view—that can justly be so 
regarded. The truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pointed out to 
the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
thence by diligent and appreciative study, will remain in after life as landmarks 
in the record of mental progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice 
upon their merits alone, and they confidently invite the inspection of teachers 
and all persons interested in education, who desire to possess a set of really 
good Maps. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 


Size—3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 7s. 6d, 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


Eastern Hemisphere Australia 

Western Hemisphere England and Wales 

Europe Scotland 

Asia Ireland 

Africa Palestine 

North America Wanderings of the Israelites 


South America 


The above are reductions of the large series, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. They are 
clearly and distinctly engraved, and embody an amount of information not to 
be had in any similar series of Maps. 


Philips New School Maps of the Countzes 
of England, 


Prepared expressly for use in Public Elementary Schools, to meet the require- 
ments of the New Code; the Physical Features are boldly delineated, and the 
style of Engraving is clear and distinct; the Railway System is a prominent 
feature, aa oveey necessary detail has been carefully given. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Size—y feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
6 inches. Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Scale—1# mile to 
one Inch. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 16s. 


LANCASHIRE. Size—37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Orcmance Survey. Drawnand engraved by John Bartholomew, 
¥.R.G.S. Scale—1? mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, tos. 6d. 


YORKSHIRE. Size—37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale—3 miles to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, Ios. 6d. 


CHESHIRE. Size—33 inches by 44 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale—1}? mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


** Other Counties in preparation. 
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32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL, 


Philips Popular Sixpenny Maps. 


New Series. Size—Full Sheet Imperial, 22 inches by 27 inches}; 
engraved in the best style, and embracing all the recent Geo- 
graphical Discoveries. Beautifully printedin colors. On sheets, 
6d. ; Folded, in neat cover, 6d. 


List of the New Series of Sixpenny Maps :— 
1 The World, on Merca- 10 Spain and Portugal 19 Australia 


tor’s Projection 11 Switzerland 20 New Zealand 
2 Eastern Hemisphere 12 Italy 21 Africa 
83 Western ditto 13 Turkey in Europe 22 North America 
4 Europe 14 Austria 23 Canada, Nova Scotia, 
6 British Isles 15 Prussia New Brunswick, &c. 
6 England 16 Asia 24 United States 
7 Scotland 17 Palestine 25 West Indies 


8 Ireland 18 India 26 South America 
9 France,in Departments | 


The great advance made in Geographical knowledge during the past few years, 
and the increasing demand for really good Maps at a low price, has induced the 
publishers, at a large outlay, to engrave NEW PLATES, from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
constructed from the best authorities, so as to produce a Sgrins OF MAps of the 
principal countries of the world, which may worthily represent the Geographical 
knowledge of the age. 

The present is the first instance of ORIGINAL MAps being published at so low 
a price, and the publishers can only hope to be reimbursed their heavy outlay 
by a largely increased demand, which they eonfidently anticipate from the 
success of their former efforts in the same direction. 


Philips New Series of Educational Maps. 


Imperial quarto, engraved in the best style from Original Drawings, 
and embodying an amount of information not hitherto obtain- 
able in any similar Series of Maps. Plain Maps, on sheets, rd. ; 
in neat cover, Id.; Colored Maps, on sheets, 2d.; in neat 


cover, 2d. 

List of the New Series of 1d. and 2d, Maps :— 
1 Western Hemisphere 14 Italy 
2 Eastern Hemisphere 15 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 
8 Europe 16 Asia 
4 British Isles 17 India 
5 England and Wales 18 Australia 
6 Scotland 19 New Zealand 
7 Ireland 20 Africa ‘ 
8 France, in Departments 21 North America 
9 Prussia 22 United States 
10 Russia 23 Canada 
11 Germany 24 West Indies 
12 Austria 25 South America 
13 Spain and Portugal 26 Palestine 


*.* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be had, 
Price 1d. each. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SO 


N, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips Cabinet Series of Educational Maps, 


Edited by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


MODERN MAPS. 
Price 18. each. 


1&2 Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres—Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator’s Projection— 
Double Map 
7*England and Wales—Double Map 
10*France— Double Map 
89 United States—Double Map 


Price 4d. each. 


4 British Empire, at One View 
6 Europe—General Map 
6 The British Islands—(Political) 
7 England and Wales 
8 Scotland 
9 Ireland 
10 France, in Provinces 
11 France, in Departments 
12 Belgium 
13 Holland 
14 Prussia 
15 The former Kingdom of Poland 
16 Sweden and Norway 
17 Denmark 
18 Russia in Europe 
19 Minor States of Germany 
20 Austrian Empire 
21 Switzerland 


22 Spain and Portugal 
23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 
25 Asia—General Map 
26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia, and Transcaucasia 
28 Persia, with Afghanistan, &e. 

29 India 
30 The Empires of China and Japan 
31 Australia and New Zealand 

32 New South Wales; Victoria, &c. 
83 East Indian Archipelago 
34 New Zealand 

35 Africa— General Map 
36 Egypt, Arabia Petra, &c. 

37 Northern and Southern Africa 
38 North America 

39 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 
42 West Indies, and Central America 
43 South America 


ANCIENT MAPS. 
Price 6d. each. 


44 Palestine 
45 World, as known to the Ancients 
46 Roman Empire—Western half 
47 Roman Empire—Hastern half 


48 Greece, and the Isles of the gaan 


*,* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be had, 


printed on drawing paper, price 3d. each, (except the Double Maps, which are 


charged 6d. each) ; 


they are well adapted for pupils preparing for the Oxford or 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 


Philips’ Sertes of Maps for Beginners, 


Crown quarto, carefully printed in colors. 


neat cover, each Id. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


1 The World, in Hemispheres 

2 Europe 

3 England 

4 Scotland 

5 Ireland 

6 France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Belgium 

8 Prussia and Germany 

9 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
10 Russia in Europe 
11 Austria 
12 Italy 

13 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 


14 Spain and Portugal 
15 Asia f 
16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and Victoria 
20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 

23 Canada 

24 South America 

25 British Isles 

26 West Indies 


*,* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be had, 
printed on drawing paper, price 1d. each. 
12 


Size—Imperial quarto. i 


On sheet, or folded in 
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32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 
Flughes's Series of Physical Maps, 


From the Training School Atlas, illustrating the Physical Geography 
of the Great Divisions of the Globe, with Palestine and the 
British Islands, on an enlarged scale. Constructed by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size—21 inches by 17 inches. Beauti- 
fully colored. On sheets, Is.; or mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 2s. 6d, 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


1 Physical Map of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, with Isotherms of Mean 
AnnualTemperature, Currents, &c. 

2 Physical Map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, ditto 

8 Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage of its 
different Seas, with Isotherms of 
Mean Summer and Winter Tem- 
perature, &c. 

4 Europe, according to its Political 
Divisions. 

5 Asia. 

6 Africa. | 

7 North America. 

8 South America. 


9 Australia and New Zealand. 

10 Physical Map of the British Islands 
with Section of the Land, Co-Tid 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

11 Englandand Wales, with the Towns 
classified according to the popu- 
lation, and their Railway distance 
from London. 

12 Scotland, ditto. 

13 Ireland, ditto. 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 
the Sinai Peninsula, &c. 

15 The World, Stereographically pro- 
jected on the Plane of the Hori 
zon of London, 


Philips’ Series of School Physical Maps, 


Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


carefully printed in colors. 
List OF 


1 The World, showing the Distribu- 
tion of Land and Water. 

2 The World, illustrating the Chief 
NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE LAND, 
with the OoEAN CURRENTS. 

8 The Geological Structure of the 
Earth, according to Amie Boue. 

4 Map illustrating the Phenomena of 
Volcanic Action, &c. 

5 Map of the Mountain Chains and 
River Systems of Europe. 

6 Map of the Mountain Chains and 
River Systems of Asia. 

7 The Mountain and River Systems 
of Africa, with Sections. 

8 The Mountain Chains and River 
Systems of North America, &c. 

9 The Mountain Chains and River 
Systems of South America, &c. 

10 Map of the World, illustrating the 
CuimaATEs of Different Regions, 
Trade Winds, Monsoons, Isother- 
mal Lines, Rain Map, &c. 

11 Co-tidal Lines, and Curves of equal 
Magnetic Variation. 
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Imperial quarto, 
On Sheets, 6d. 


THE MAPS. 


12 Map of the World, illustrating the 
Distribution of Vegetable Life. 

13 Geographical Distribution of Plants 
throughout the Globe. 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpen- 
dicular Growth of Plants in the 
Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid 
Zones. 

15 Zoological Map, showing the Geo- 
graphical Divisions and Distribu- 
tions of Animals over the Earth. 

16 Diagrams illustrating the Distri- 
bution of Animals in the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones. 

17 Zoological Map, showing the Dis- 
tribution of the Principal Birds 
and Reptiles over the Earth. 

18 Map showing the Distribution of 
Man over the Globe, according to 
Differences of Race. 

19 Map showing the Industrial Pro- 
ductions of various Countries; 
with the principal Trade Routes. 

20 Physical Map of tha British 
Islands. 


each 5s. 


No. of 
Sheet. 
The World, as peopled by the 
descendants of Noah 
Geography of the Primitive Greeks 
Geography of the Hebrews, illus- 
trative of the Mosaic Writings 
World at the time of Herodotus 
Geographical System of Ptolemy 
Geographical System of Era- 
2+  tosthenes. 
Geographical System of Strabo. 
Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 
{ban Egypt according to 
8 


D’Anville 
Ancient Palestine. 
4—Travels of the early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jerusalem 
eee of Sesostris, according to 
s) 


Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, 
according to Ctesias 
6—Map of the Twojan War, with Plans 
7—The World, as known to the 
Ancients, according to D’Anville 
Empire of Persia at the time of 
Cyrus and Darius 
84 Empire of the Medes 
Ancient. Greece, illustrating the 
Expedition of Xerxes 
9—Ancient Greece, according to 
D’Anville 
10—The Travels of Anacharsis, &c. 
{ea Kingdom of Macedon, at the 
il 


time of Philip, son of Amyntas 
The Partition of the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great 
12—Expedition of Alexander the Great 
and the Voyage of Nearchus 
18—Empire of the Parthians 
14— Ancient Sicily, with Syracuse, 
as besieged by the Athenians 
16—Asia Minor, according to D’Anville 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips’ Series of Classical, Flistorical, and 
Scriptural Maps, 


Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets, 
full Sheet Imperial, 29 by 23 inches; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully colored. — 
Sheets, each Is. 6d.; or mounted on rollers and varnished, 


Size— 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 
No. of 


Sheet. 
16—Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, 
and Retreat of the 10,000 : 
17—Ancient Italy, according to 
D’Anville, with Plan of Rome, 
18—The Expedition of Hannibal over 
the Alps, with Plans 
19—Empire of Rome—Western Part 
20—Empire of Rome—Eastern Part. 
21—Ancient Gaul, according to 
D’Anville 
22—Ancient Spain, according to Ditto 
23—Ancient Germany, according to 
Ditto : 
Rome Provinces of Pannonia, 
24 Nlyricum, Dacia, and Mesia 
The Roman Provinces of Vin- 
pelicia, Rhetia, and Noricum 
25—Countries visited by the Apostles, 
showing the Routes of St. Paul 
26—Countries of Western Europe, 
according to D’Anville 
27— Europe before the Invasion of the 
Huns, A.D., 370 
28—Europe after the Invasion of the 
Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
29—Turkey in Europe, Northern Part, 
containing Illyricum, Dacia, &c. 
30—Turkey in Europe, Southern 
Part, containing Grecia, Mace- 
donia, Thracia, &c. 
31— Ancient Sarmatia, &c. 
32—England under the Saxons 
33—Map to illustrate the Crusades 
34—Eslem, or the Countries sukdued 
by Mahomet 
35—Empire of Charlemagne 
Europe in the Ninth Century 
Europe in the Eleventh Century 
364 Europe at the time of Charles V. 
Europe in 1789, at the commence 
ment of the French Revolution 


Philips School Maps of Ancient Geography, 


A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 


32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL, 
and engraved in the first style of the art. On Sheets, full 


colored, 4d. each, 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


1 The World, as known to the 10 gean Sea and Islands. 


Ancients. 11 Macedonia, Thracia, Mesia, &c. 
2 The Roman Enpire. 12 Germania, with Vindelicia, Rhetia, 
8 Britannia, Noricum, and part of Pannonia. 
4 Gallia. 13 Asia Minor. 
5 Hispania. 14 Syria. 
6 Italia (North and Central). , 15 Palestine. 


7 Italia (South). 16 Assyria, Media, Armenia, &c. 
8 Grecia(Northern Part) with Thessa- 17 Egyptus. 


lia and Epirus. 18 Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa 


9 Peloponnesus. 


Philips Series of Maps of the Counties of 
England and Wales, 


Showing the Physical Features, Railways, Roads, Towns, Villages, 
&c. For use in Schools, and adapted to the Requirements of 
the New Code. Crown 4to., printed in colors, 1d. each, 


ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


Bedfordshire. Hampshire. Oxford and Bucks, 
‘Berkshire, Herefordshire. Shropshire. 
Cambridge and Hunt- | Hertfordshire. Somerset. 
__ ingdon, Kent. Staffordshire. 
Cheshire. Lancashire. Suffolk, 
Cornwall. Leicester and Rutland. Surrey. 
Cumberland and West- Lincolnshire. Sussex. 

moreland. Middlesex. Warwickshire. 
Derbyshire. Monmouthshire. Wiltshire. 
Devonshire. Norfolk. Worcestershire. 
Dorset. Northamptonshire. Yorkshire, N. and E, 
Durham. Northumberland. Ridings. 
Essex. Nottinghamshire. Yorkshire, W. Riding. 


Gloucester. 


WELSH COUNTIES. 


Anglesey. Carnarvon. Merioneth. 
Brecknock. Denbigh. Montgomery. 
Cardigan. Flint. Pembroke. 
Carmarthen. Glamorgan. Radnor. 


North Wales—General Map... | South Wales—General Map. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANE 
PROJECTIONS. 


flughes’s Series of Outline Maps, 


Correspondent in number and size to the Maps contained in the 
*“‘ Training-School Atlas,” and exhibiting the Natural Features 
clearly and accurately delineated. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size—21 
inches by 17 inches, 6d, each. 


The Outline Maps exhibit the natural features, clearly and accurately deli- 
neated, but without the names. They are admirably suited for exercising the 
learner py filling in the names, and thus fixing the natural features clearly on 
the mind. 


Flughes's Series of Blank Projections, 


Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the 
‘¢ Training-School Atlas,” and to the correspondent Series of 
Outline Maps. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size 
—z2I inches by 17 inches, 6d. each, 


LIST OF HUGHES’S OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


1 Eastern Hemisphere. 8 British Islands. 13 Palestine. 
2 Western Hemisphere. 9 England and Wales, 14 France, 

8 Europe. 10 Scotland. 15 Spain. 

4 Asia. 11 Ireland. 16 Germany. 
5 Africa, 12 Australia and New 17 Italy. 

6 North America. Zealand. 18 Greece. 


7 South America. 


The Blank Projections are intended for the use of more advanced pupils, 
who are required to draw the coast line, and the prominent Physical features 
of the country, as well as to insert the names, 
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32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 


Philips Imperial Outline Maps. 


Size—13 inches by I1 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper, 1d. each, 


Philips Imperial Blank Projections. 


Size—13 inches by 11 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper, 
Id, each. 


LIST OF THE IMPERIAL OUTLINES AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


zt oxhipe pomeunere. 12 Austrian Empire. 21 North America, 
estern Hemisphere. 18 Spain and Por : 
W Kurepe: re mes. tugal. | 22 United States. 
4 British Islands. : 23 Canada, and the ad- 
5 England. 14 Italy. joining Provinces 
6 Scotland. 15 Turkey in Europe of British North 
7 Ireland. and Greece. UR enice 
8 France, in Depart- | 16 Asia. ne 
ments. 17 India 24 West Indies & Central 
9 Prussia. ) America. 


10 Russia in Europe. 18 Australia. 
11 Minor States of Ger- | 19 New Zealand. 25 South America. 


many. 20 Africa. 26 Palestine. 


Philips Series of Outline Maps for Beginners, 


Being Outlines of the »Maps in Philips’ ‘‘ Atlas for Beginners,” 
Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, Id. each. 


Philips Series of Blank Projections for 
Leginners, 


Uniform in size with the ‘‘ Outline Maps for Beginners.” Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, Id. each. 


LIST OF PHILIPS’ OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


1 World, in Hemispheres, 13 Turkey in Europe, and Greece, 
2 Europe. 14 Spain and Portugal. 
8 England. 15 Asia. 
4 Scotland. 16 India and China. 
5 Ireland. 17 Palestine. 
6 France and Switzerland. 18 Australia. 
7 Holland and Belgium. 19 New South Wales and Victoria. 
8 Prussia and Germany. 20 Africa. 
9 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 21 North America. 
10 Russia in Europe. 22 United States. 
11 Austria. 23 Canada. 
12 Italy. 24 South America, 


Maps, as copies to draw from, can be selected from Philips’ ‘‘ Educational 
Maps for Beginners,” of which the above are the Outlines and Projections. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND 


SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips’ Serves of Outline Maps, 


Corresponding with the Maps of Philips’ “Comprehensive School 


Atlas,” for the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. 


Printed 


on fine Drawing Paper. Size—13 inches by 11 inches, 3d. each. 


Philips Sertes of Blank Projections, 


With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding with the 
Maps of Philips’ ‘‘Comprehensive School Atlas,” and intended 


for the use of Students learning to construct Maps. 
Size—13 inches by 11 inches, 3d. each. 


on fine Drawing Paper. 


Printed 


LIST OF PHILIPS’ OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


Modern Maps. 


1 Eastern Hemisphere. 

2 Western Hemisphere. 

8 World, on Mercator’s Projection 

(Double Map). 

4 Europe. 

5 British Islands. 

6 England. 

7 Scotland. 

8 Ireland. 

9 France, in Provinces. 
10 France, in Departments. 
11 Belgium. 
12 Holland. 
13 Prussia. 
14 Sweden and Norway. 
15 Denmark, with Iceland, &e. 
16 Russia in Europe. 
17 Minor States of Germany. 
18 Austrian Empire. 
19 Switzerland. 
20 Spain and Portugal. 
21 Italy. 
22 Turkey in Europe and Greece. 
23 Asia. 


25 Russia in Asia. 

26 India. 

27 The Empires of China and Japan. 
28 Australia and New Zealand. 

29 New South Wales, Victoria, &c. 


30 East Indian Archipelago. 


81 Africa. 

32 Egypt and Arabia Petrza. 

33 North America. 

34 United States. ° 

35 Canada. 

386 Mexico and Yucatan. 

37 West Indies, and Central America. 
88 South America. 


Ancient Maps. 


39 Palestine. 

40 World, as known to the Ancients. 

41 See co Empire — Western 
a 


Half. 
43 Greece, with Islands of the 
Aigean. 


Philips’ L[nitiatory Outline Maps, 


Corresponding with the Maps in the ‘‘ Elementary Atlas,” and 


which may be used as copies to draw from. 


Printed on Drawing 
$d. each, or 4s. per 100. 


12 United States. 
13 South America, 
14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 


Paper. Size—8 inches by 6 inches. 
LIST OF THE MAPS. 
1 The World. 7 Asia. 
2 Kurope. 8 India. 
8 England. 9 Africa, 
4 Scotland. 10 North America. 
5 Ireland. 11 Canada, 


6 Central Europe. 
18 


16 Palestine. 


24 Turkey in Asia. 


42 The Roman Empire — Eastern 


32, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; AND LIVERPOOL. 


Philips’ Series of Outline Maps of the 
Counties of England and Wales. 


To correspond with the Filled-up Maps. Printed on fine cream 
wove paper. Demy quarto, Id. each. 


ENGLISH COUNTIES. | 


Bedfordshire. Hampshire. Oxford and Bucks. 
Berkshire. Herefordshire. - Shropshire. 
Cambridge and Hunt- Hertfordshire. Somerset. 

ingdon. Kent. Staffordshire. 
Cheshire. Lancashire. Suffolk. 
Cornwall. Leicester and Rutland. Surrey. 
Cumberland and West- | Lincolnshire. Sussex. 

moreland. Middlesex. Warwickshire. 
Derbyshire. Monmouthshire. Worcestershire. 
Devonshire, Norfolk. Wiltshire. 
Dorset. Northamptonshire. ‘Yorkshire, N. and E. 
Durham. Northumberland. Ridings. 
Essex. Nottinghamshire. Yorkshire, W. Riding. 
Gloucester. 


WELSH COUNTIES. 


Anglesey. Carnarvon. Merioneth. 
Brecknock. Denbigh. Montgomery. 
Cardigan. Flint. Pembroke. 
Carmarthen. Glamorgan. Radnor. 


North Wales—General Map. South Wales—General Map. 


DIAGRAMS. 


Philips Diagrams and Synoptical Tables of the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 


With their English equivalents. Compiled and arranged for use in 
Schools, by W. Rickard, LL.D. Size—4q inches by 33 inches, 
On sheet, 5s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


A Hand-Book of the Metric System. 


Companion to the above. By W. Rickard, LL.D. Foolscap 
vo., 6d, 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Philips Diagram of Geographical Terms, 


Pictorially illustrating in a\bold and simple manner the various 
terms used in teaching Geography; useful alike for Schools 
and Private Families. Size—36 inches by 27 inches. On 
sheet, 3s. 6d.; mounted on rollers and vamished, 5s. 


Philips Music Sheets, 


For use in connection with Taylor’s ‘‘ Manual of Vocal Music,” 
and for general purposes of Musical Instruction. Printed in 
two colors. Size—33 inches by 44 inches. Separate sheets, 
2s. 6d. each; the set of 15 sheets complete, 30s. 


LIST OF THE SERIES, 


l, NOTES ON THF TREBLE VII. VIII. FORMATION OF 


STAVE. Major SCALES WITH 
II. THE DIATONIC SCALE. FLATS. 
III, RELATIVE DURATION OF IX. THE MINOR SCALE. 
NOTES. X. XI. XII. XIII. ForMa- 
IV. TIME, TION OF MINOR SCALES, 
V. VI. FoRMATION OF Major | XIV. THE CHROMATIC SCALE, 
SCALES, WITH SHARPS. XV. EXTENDED CHROMATIC 
SERIES. 


These Sheets, which are unique of their kind, being produced on 
a larger scale than has hitherto been attempted, and printed in two 
colours for the sake of clearness when used with large classes, 
_ proceed in order from the earliest rudimeiits, and afford material for 
the full explanation of any Musical passage. 

They have for their chief object to render the teacher all the 
assistance possible during a Music Lesson in the actual practice and 
analysis of tunes, &c. 
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32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL, 


CLASS BOOKS, &o. 


A Class-Book of Modern Geography. 


With Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Examination Questions are drawn from the result of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be 
found to add considerably to the value of the work, as a class- 

book for popular school use. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


. a ** Philips’ Comprehensive School Atlas” is designed to accompany thia 
wor 


An & lementary Class-Book of Modern 
Geography. 


By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. This*volume is abridged from the 
larger class-book, and is designed for the use of less advanced 
pupils. F oolscap 8vo., Is. 6d. 


*.* “ Philips’ Atlas for Beginners” is designed to accompany this work. 


A Class-Book of Physical Geography, 


With numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. This volume has been prepared for popu- 
lar school use, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, 
the principal facts respecting the Natural Features, Productions, 
and Phenomena of the Earth.—New edition, entirely re- written | 
and extended, with a Map of the World. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ae make pbiine’ School Atlas of Physical Geography ” is designed to accompany 
work. 


An Elementary Class-Book of Physical 
Geography. 


With Diagrams, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Intended as a 
Companion Text Book to ‘‘ Philips’ Physical Atlas for Begin- 


ners.’ Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


A Class-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, 


With Tables of Chemical Analysis, and Directions for their use; 
compiled specially for Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, and the Matriculation 
Examinations of the University of London. By D. Morris, B.A., 
Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool College. Crown $vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 


Bible Reading Lessons, 


For Secular and other Schools. Edited by Thomas A. Bowden, 
B.A.Oxon, Foolscap 8vo., cloth. In Three Parts, each Is. 


Bowden's Manual of New Zealand 
Geography, 


With Eleven Maps and Examination Questions. By Thomas A. 
Bowden, B.A., late Government Inspector of Schools, assisted 
by J. Hector, M.D., F.R.S., Geologist to the New Zealand 
Government. Two parts in One Vol., Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Part 1.—Containing the General Geography of the Colony, with 

a Sketch of its History and Productions. < 

Part 2.—Containing a descriptive account of each Province or 

Principal Division. 


Bowden's Geographical Outlines of New 
Zealand, 


With Two Maps, and Examination Questions. By Thomas A. 
Bowden, B.A.Oxon. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


Brewer's Maxual of English Grammar, 


Including the Analysis of Sentences, with copious Exercises. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. 
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Brewer's Elementary English Grammar, 


Including the Analysis of Simple Sentences. Foolscap 8vo., stiff 
cover, 4d. 


Brewer's Outlines of E nelish f1rstory, 


For the use of Students preparing for Examination. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, 6d. 


Crawley’s Flistorical Geography, 


For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. New 
edition, by W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


DAVIES’ SCRIPTURE MANUALS, 


Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. By J. Davies, University of 
London. 


Uniformly Printed on Foolscap 8vo., bound in cloth. 


NOTES ON GENESIS - Is. NOTES ON JUDGES - Ils. 
NOTES ON EXODUS - Is. NOTES ON I. SAMUEL Is, 
NOTES ON ST. MARK Is. NOTES ON II. SAMUEL Is, 6d, 
NOTES ON ST. LUKE. Ils. 6d. | NOTES ON I. KINGS - Is. 6d, 
NOTES ON THE ACTS OF NOTES ON II. KINGS - ls. 6d, 

THE APOSTLES - - Is. 6d. | NOTES ON EZRA - - Is, 
NOTES ON THE GOSPEL MANUAL OF THE CHURCH 

OF ST. MATTHEW - 2s. CATECHISM - - - Is, 
NOTES ON JOSHUA - Ils. 


Uniform with above. 

DAVIES’ MANUAL OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, containing the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer; the Litany; the Ante-Communion Service; the 
Order of Confirmation, and the Outlines of the History of the 
Book of Common Prayer; with a full explanation of the 
differences between the Old and the New Lectionary. Fools- 

cap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


DAVIES’ HISTORICAL MANUALS, 
Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, by J. Davies, University of London. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE TUDOR PERIOD (1485-1603) to the accession of 
James VI, of Scotland. 256 pp. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE STUART PERIOD (to the accession of William 
III. and Mary II., 1689). Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM III. TO THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL, and the Outlines of English 
Literature during the same period. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO (1760-1815), A.D., and the Outlines of 
English Literature during the same period. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Arithmetic, 


For use in Public, Elementary, and Commercial Schools, By H. 
T. Sortwell, Head Master of the Diocesan College, Oxford. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Elementary Geography of Europe, 
With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 


Hughes, F,R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d. ; bound 
in cloth, 3d. 


Elementary Geography of England and Wales, 


With colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d.; bound 
in cloth, 3d. 


Elementary Geography of Scotland and 
lreland, 


With Maps. New and improved edition. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d, ; bound in cloth, 3d. 
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Gardner and Sharpe's Series of Home Lessons. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE Homr Lesson Boox, Part I. (for Stan- 
dard I., New Code.)—Contains Lessons in Scripture and 
Hymns ; Arithmetic; Spelling; and Short Lessons in Prose 
and Verse for transcription, 4d. 


Part II. (for Standard II, New Code. )—Contains 
Lessons in Scripture and Hymns ; Arithmetic and Spelling, 4d. 


Part III. (for Standard III., New Code.)—Con- 
tains Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling 
and Composition, 4d. 


Part IV. (for Standard IV., New Code.)—Contains 
Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling ; 
Grammar; Geography and Poetry, 7d. 


Part V. (for Standard V., New Code.)—Contains 
Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling; 
Grammar; Geography; History ; Etymology ; Composition ; 
and Poetry, 9d. 


Part VI. (for Standard VI., New Code.)—Contains 
Lessons in Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling ; 
Grammar; Geography; History ; Etymology ; Composition ; 
and Poetry, od. 


Krys To ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES IN EACH Part, 3d. Each. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLEs, arranged in Lessons, with 
Colored Map, specially adapted for the v-ork, 4d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF Evrop®, arranged in Lessons, with Colored Map, 
specially adapted for the work, 4d. 


History oF ENGLAND, arranged in Lessons, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, arranged in Lessons, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 
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Griffiths Teacher's Hand-Book, 


For the Preparation of Lessons, for the use of Teachers and 
Students in Training. By R. J. Griffiths, LL.D., Author of a 
Guide to Government Certificate Examinations, &c. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, Is. 


Guide to the Government Certificate 
Examinations, 


With Questions and Specimen Answers. By R. J. Griffiths, LL.D. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. — 


Flaughton’s Geography and Flistory of 
England and Wales, 


With descriptive Geography of each County. Foolscap 8vo., stiff 
covers, 6d. 


Flaughton’s Geography and History of 
England and Wales. 
Abridged edition for Junior Pupils. Foolscap 8vo., 3d. 


Flaughton’s Sovereigns of England, 


With Dates, Descent, Place of Birth, Death, &e. Also the Prin- 
cipal Events of English History. Foolscap 8vo., 1d. 


Haughton's Manual of Arithmetical 
Exercises, 


for Desk and Home Work, arranged so as to prevent copying, and 
adapted to the requirements of the Code of 1872. 


Part 1.—Simple Rules. Foolscap 8vo., sewed, 2d. 
Answers to Ditto. 4to, cloth, 6d. 


Part 2.—Compound Rules. Foolscap 8vo., sewed, 2d. 
Answers to Ditto. 4to, cloth, 6d. 


Fones Spelling Book for Beginners, 
With Memory Exercises. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 6d. 
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Fones Essentials of Spelling, 


With Rules for Spelling, and Exercises thereon. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. 


Kiddle's Easy Course of Perspective, 


Preparatory to Free-Hand Drawing and Sketching from Nature, 
for the use of Schools. By J. I. Kiddle, Drawing Master and 
Teacher of Surveying, King William’s College, Isle of Man. 
Oblong folio, stiff cover, 2s. 


Lawson's Outlines of Geography, 


For Schools and Colleges. By W. Lawson, St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, author of ‘‘Geography of the British Empire.” 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


Lawson's Geography of River Systems. 


By W. Lawson, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, Is. 


Lawson's Geography of Coast Lines. 


By W. Lawson, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, Is. 


Lawson's Young Scholar's Geography. 


A simple Book for Young Learners. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 6d.; 
bound in cloth, 9d. 


«*e This work is intended as a Companion to “ Philips’ Initiatory Atlas.” 


Piper's Mental Arithmetic, 


For Pupil Teachers and Students in Training Colleges, containing 
Rules and Exercises founded on Examination Papers. By 
Thomas W. Piper, Normal Master and Lecturer on Mental 

Arithmetic in the National Society’s Training College, Bat- 

tersea. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Philips Series of Geographies of the Countzes 
of England, 


For use in Schools, and adapted to the Requirements of the New 
Code. Uniformly printed in bold and readable type. 


Foolscap 8vo., 32 pp., sewed, with Map, 2d. 
Bound in cloth, with colored Map, 4d. ‘ 
Double Vols, 64 pp., sewed, with Map, 4d. 
Bound in cloth, with colored Map, 6d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. .P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

BERKSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 


with Sketch Maps, by Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

CHESHAIRE, by J. H. Sortwell. 

CORNWALL, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

CUMBERLAND and WESTMORE- 
LAND, by J. Walton. 

DERBYSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

DEVONSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

DORSET, with Sketch Maps, by Rev. 
J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
DURHAM, by W. Lawson, F.R.G.S. 

ESSEX, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

GLOUCESTER, by J. Walton. 

HAMPSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rey. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 


F.R.G.S. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, by Rev. D. 
Morris, B.A. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, with Sketch 
Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 


KENT, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

LANCASHIRE, by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

LEICESTER and RUTLAND, by J. 
Walton. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

MIDDLESEX, by W.Hughes,F.R.G.S. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, by Rev. D. 
Morris, B.A. 

NORFOLK, by Rev. D. Morris, B.A. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, by Rev. D. 
Morris, B.A. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, by J. Walton.. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, with Sketch 
Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 

OXFORD and BUCKS, with Sketch 
Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, - 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 

SHROPSHIRE, by Rev. D. Morris. 

SOMERSET, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, by Rev. D. Morris. 

SUFFOLK, by Rev. D. Morris, B.A. 

SURREY, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

SUSSEX, with Sketch Maps, by Rev. 
J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

WARWICKSHIRE, by Rey. OD. 
Morris, B.A. 

WILTSHIRE, with Sketch Maps, 
by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, by Rey. D. 
Morris, B.A. 

YORKSHIRE, Norra and East Riv- 
INGS, with Sketch Maps, by Rev. J. 
P. Faunthorpe, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

YORKSHIRE, Wesr R3ipine, with: 
Sketch Maps, by Rev. J. P. Faun- 
thorpe, double vol., 4d. and 6d. 


| NORTH WALES, by W. Garratt 


Jones, double vol., 4d. and 6d. 
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SCEHIOOL REGISTERS, &o- 


Philips’ Public Elementary School Registers, arranged to meet 
the Requirements of the New Code. 


An entirely New Series, on an improved plan, arranged by an 
Inspector of Schools. A 


1. Zhe Class Register of Attendance and 
Payments, 


For 200 Names. Foolscap folio, quarter-bound, stiff cover, 9d. 


2. The Admission Register, 


For 600 Names, with Index. Foolscap folio, quarter-bound, stiff 
cover, Is. 6d. 


3. The Admission Register, 
For 1,200 Names, with Index. Foolscap folio, strongly half-bound, 
cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 
4. Lhe Summary Register, 


Arranged to receive the results of the Class Register for two years. 
Foolscap folio, quarter-bound, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 


5. Lhe Summary Register, 


Arranged to receive the results of the Class Register for jive years, 
Foolscap folio, strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 


6. The Evening School Register of Attendance 
and Payments, 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the New Code, Foolscap 
folio, stiff cover, price 6d. 
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Standard Register, No. 1. 


Record of Admission, compiled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code, by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, Foolscap folio, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


Standard Register, No. 2. 


Roll for Daily Use, Name of School, Number of Roll, &c. ; com- 
piled by thesame. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 8d. 


Standard Register, No. 3. 


Summary for Ten Years, compiled by the same. Foolscap folio, 
half-bound, cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 


Newton's Admission Register, No. 2. 


Contains space for 600 Names, and Columns for all the require- 
ments of the Committee of Council on Education. Foolscap 
folio, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 


| GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 


Newton's Admission Register, No. 2. 
For 1,200 Names. Foolscap folio, half-bound, cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 


Newton's Yearly Class Register, 


Ruled for the Year, and requires the Name, Residence, Age, &c., 
to be entered only once during the whole year. It contains 
space for 50 Names, Columns for recording the results of Four 
Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the Course of 
Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 7d. 


Newton's Quarterly Class Register, 


Ruled for each Quarter for 50 Names. It contains a Copy of the 
Examination Schedule, with Columns for recording the results 
of four Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the 
Course of Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff 
cover, 8d. 


Newton's General Register or Summary, No. 1. 


Arranged to receive all the Results of the Class Register for Three 
Years, A printed copy of Form IX. is given for each year, 
Foolscap folio, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 
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Newton's General Register, No. 2. 
To serve for Six Years. Foolscap folio, strongly half-bounc, 
cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 
Newton's Evening School Register, 


Contains space for 60 Scholars. It is ruled for 24 Weeks, and 
contains Columns for entering the Results of Four Monthly | 
Examinations. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 6d. 


Daily Record of Application to Study and 
General Deportment. 


For use in Ladies’ Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d, 


Daily Record of Application to Study and 
General Deportment. 


For use in Boys’ Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 


The Teacher's Class Register. 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2d. 


Philips Sunday School Library Register. 


On anew and improved plan. Folio, strongly half-bound, cloth 
sides, 12s. 6d, 


Philips School Treasurer's Cash Book. 


Arranged according to the Forms and Directions of the Committee _ 
of Council on Education. It contains Balance Sheets for 
Twenty Years. Oblong folio, strongly half-bound, cloth 
sides, 5s. 


Philips School Log Book. 


Ruled, Indexed, and Paged, with Directions for making Entries. 
Sys gr strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 6s., or with Lock, 
7s. 


Philips School Portfolo, 


For holding Official Correspondence. With Lock, 4s. 
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Taylor’s Manual of Vocal Music, 


For use in Public Elementary Schools, and adapted to the require” 
ments of the New Code. Forming a Complete Guide to Singing 
at Sight. By John Taylor, author of ‘‘A few words on the 
Anglican Chant,” &c. Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Or it may be had in Parts— 


Part 1.—THEORETICAL, principally for Home Work. Crown 
8vo., stifi cover, price 6d. 


Part 2.—PRACTICAL, for usein School. Crown 8vo., stiff cover, 
price gd. ; 
THis Work, prepared expressly to meet the requirements of the 

New Code by a Certificated Teacher of great practical 
experience, is based upon an entirely new plan, and offers 
to Teachers the following among other special advantages :— 

I.—An arrangement of the cardinal facts and principles of Music 
essential to the acquirement of the Art of Singing at Sight, arranged 
for memory work as Home Lessons. 


II.—A comprehensive test of the pupil’s knowledge of the same 
by means of copious Exercises in Writing. 


III.—Nearly 200 carefully graduated Musical Exercises, consist- 
ing with hardly an exception of actual Musical Compositions, (Pieces, 
Tunes, &c.,)—the Sol-Fa Syllables, Time Marks, and other note- 
worthy points being indicated in every instance where needed. 
Provision is thus afforded for satisfying the requirements of the 
Minute of May, 1872, without the necessity of obtaining additional 
Music. 

IV.—Exclusive employment is made of the ordinary Musical 
Notation. 


V.—The Work may be used with good effect by Teachers 
possessing but a slight knowledge of Music. 


Tablet Lessons. 


For use in the School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprising 19 
royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard back and 
wooden ledge to hang up, 3s. 6d.; the separate sheets, each 2d 


“ What shall I Teach Next?” 


A Series of Subjects for Lessons in Religious Knowledge, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and Dictation, for 
Four Years, progressively arranged in Daily Portions. By 
W, C. Sparrow. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 
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PHILIPS’ DRAWING COPY BOOKS, 


Designed and Drawn by a Practical Teacher. 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN STRAIGHT LINE AND PERSPEC.- 
TIVE, in Seven Books. Oblong 4to., printed on Toned Draw- 
ing Paper, each 3d. The Set, bound in cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

LIST OF THE SERIES. 
A. Introductory Book. 3. Straight Line Objectsin Perspective 
1. Straight Line Objects drawn Geo- 4. Straight and Curve Line Objects in 
_metrically. Perspective. : 

2. Straight and Curve Line Objects 5. Floral Forms drawn Geometrically. 

drawn Geometrically. 6. Studies of Flowers, in Outline. 

*,* These Drawing Copy Books have been expressly prepared for the use of 

pupils in Public Schools desiring to pass at the Government Examinations. 
Nos. 3 and 4 will be found an excellent preparation for Drawing from Models. 


EASY LANDSCAPES. First Series, in Six Books. Oblong:4to., 
printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. The Set, bound 
in cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


EASY LANDSCAPES. Second Series, in Six Books, Oblong 
4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. The Set, 
bound in cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


Sree Civ i Fe LIN CS. 


For Schools and Families, The Set comprises 36 Prints, beauti- 
fully printed in Oil Colors, with Texts in Ornamental Borders. 
Size—17 inches by 13 inches. In neat cover, 15s. ; the separate 
Prints, each 6d. The Set mounted on 18 millboards and 
Varnished, £1 5s. 


LIST OF PLATES IN THR SET— ‘ 
1. The Warning Voice (Christ Knock- . The Presentation in the Temple. 
ing at the Door). .7. The Agony in the Garden. 
2. The Good Shepherd. . The Crucifixion. 
8. St. John Baptist. - | 19. The Beatitudes. 
4, The Lord’s Prayer (Infant Samuel). The Holy Family. 
5. The Parables of Nature.—The Lilies . The Triumphal Entry. 
of the Field. . The Questioning with the Doctors. 
6. The Great Physician (Healing th . The Last Supper. 
Sick). oa . The Man of Sorrows. 
7. Christ with Little Children. . The Flight into Egypt. 
8. The Ascension. . The Good Samaritan. 
9. The Light of the World. . Christ the Living Water. 
10. The God of the Widow (The Widow . . The Visit of the Wise Men. 
of Nain). 29. The Infant Saviour. 
11. The Hour of Need (Hagar and . The Prophet on the Mount. 
Ishmael). 31. Ae fee pape hy 
12. The Mini 1 y . Bearing the Cross, ___ 
“usitraata ee ae 83. The Greatest in the Kingdom of 
13. A Christmas Carol (The Announce- Heaven. 5 
ment to the Shepherds). . Ananias and Sapphira. 
14. The Guardian Angel. . Holy Baptism. 
15. Infant Piety (Samuel and Eli). 36. Raising Lazarus 
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PEAILIPS’ SERIES OF 


HEAD LINE corvy Books. 


PHILIPS’ HOME AND COLONIAL COPY BOOKS, Written 
and Arranged by Alexander Stewart. In Fifteen Books, 
Foolscap 4to., each 2d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


1 Initiatory Exercises. 9 Round and Small Hands. 

2 Letters and Combinations. 10 Small Hand. 

B Short Words. 11 Text, Round, and Small Hands. 
4 Capitals. 12 Introduction to Ladies’ Hand. 
6 Text Hand. 13 Ladies’ Hand. 

6 Text and Round. 14 Commercial Sentences. 

7 Round Hand. 15 Figures, 


8 Introduction to Small Hand. 


This Series is produced by an entirely New Process, the lines being printed 
direct from CopPpER PLATES BY PaTENTED MACHINERY, thus securing an accuracy 
and finish much superior to that obtainable by any process hitherto employed. 

In the proper Gradation and Arrangement of the Lines, as well as in the Style 
of Writing and Engraving, much thought and care have been bestowed, and it 
ls believed they will recommend themselves to all Practical Teachers as an 
improvement upon any existing series. 


PHILIPS’ PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF SCHOOL COPY 
- BOOKS, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart. 
eee 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Paper, each 2d. 


FINE EDITION, on superfine paper, each 3d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


1 Initiatory Exereres. 9 Small Hand. 
2 Alphabet in Progressive Order. 1®@ Large, Round, and Smali Hands. 
8 Short Words. 104 Large, Text, Round, and Small 
4 Large Hand. Hands. 
4} Text Hand. 11 Ladies’ Small Hand. 
6 Large and Round Hands. 12 Conn Small Hand. 
6 Round Hand. 13 Figur 
’ 7 Introduction to Small Hand. 14 Ingroduvtser Book for Girls. 


74 Introductory Book.—Large, Round, | 15 Ladies’ Angular Hand — First 
and Small Hands. Book. 
8 Round and Small Hands. 
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